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PREFACE. 



It was a remark of that celebrated female writer Mad- 
ame de-Stael-Holsteiii) that the adventares of almost ev- 
ery individual would, in competent bands, supply the 
materials for an interesting novel. The truth of this 
proposition, however paradoxical it may at first seem, can 
hardly be doubted. It is from the common events of a 
common life, the excited hopes, the pleasing anticipationa, 
the multiplied disappointments, the numerous vexations, 
the unavoidable accidents, the unexpectsd reversions of 
fortune, which make up the evcry-day round of human 
existence, connected with the degree of forbearance, for- 
titude, patience, resignation, prudence and moderation, 
with which all these various and varied occurrences have 
been endured, with their ofiects upon after life and the 
developement of character, that useful lessons for the reg- 
ulation of our own conduct may be deduced and much 
matter of interest and subject of serious contemplation. 
On the other hand, the biography of some startling indi- 
vidual, some man of u million, who, like the f.aslung 
meteor or wandering comet, dashes his eccentric course 
across the path of the multitude, overthrowing the results 
of human calculation, and heedlessly striking down the 
barriers which mankind have by common consent, erect- 
ed, as the eternal bounds of human entorprize and man's 
daring, may serve as a record of this miracle of the a^e, 
but would be far more Ukely to check the rising ambition 
of youth by the immeasurable distance at which its 
events must be contemplated, than to nourish their aspi- 
rations after fame and the possession of an honorable 
memory. 

The object of Biographical writing, it has been aptly 
remarked, is two- fold, — both to impart historical infornm- 
tion by a sketch of the life and acta of aomR ^xoiTiKoXm-' 
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dividual, and by displaying those acts in a true and prop- 
er light, devoid of false coloring or mis-statement, to 
lead others to virtue and honor, by exciting a laudable 
emulation of the good or an unconquerable disgust and 
horror of the wicked. To effect this latter and by far the 
most important end, nothing could be more appropriate, 
particularly in a country where there is no aristocracy 
of genius and where political advancement is the chief 
aim of our young men's ambition, than to note for the 
consideration of youth and the instruction of all, the pro- 
gressive steps b^ which an individual has risen through 
ma own enterprize, and by the most unconquerable per- 
severance ana untiring industry, from the humblest sta- 
tion in life, to an honorable rank and comparative emi* 
nenee. 

Such is the design of this little book — a sketch of the 
life of a man who has borne no inconsiderable part in the 
political events of the last twenty years, who, as identifi- 
ed with the interests and success of one party and prom- 
inent in his opposition to another, has of course received 
his share of partizan abuse and the malignity of those 
whose designs he has skilfully and successfully opposed, 
but who, all will allow, a^rds a remarkable instance of 
what may be effected by the unaided perseverance of a 
friendless young man, and to whose industry, integrity 
and public spirit, all his personal acquaintances will bear 
testimohy. 

Trusting that such a work may not be altogether use- 
less, this form has been preferred to a newspaper sketch, 
for which the materials were first collected. The facts 
stated are of unquestionable authority ^ of the correct- 
ness of the sentiments and opinions which have been in- 
troduced by the writer, every one will, of course, form 
his own judgment. 




BIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC HILL, 

Of Nemr-Hamptlilre* 

Isaac Hill was born of poor but respectable 
parentage. His father, also named Isaac, is a 
native of the present town of West CambridgOi 
then a part of Cambridge, Mass., and known as 
the parish of Menotomy. He was a descendant 
of Abraham Hill of Charlestown, who was admiU 
ted freeman 1640, and, leaving two sons, Isaac 
and Abraham, died at Maiden, 13 Feb. 1670. 
Abraham Hill, the grandfather of the subject of 
this memoir, was the fourth in descent from the 
first of that name, (the intermediate generations 
being Abraham, Abraham and Zachariab,) was a 
patriot of the French and Revolutionary wars, 
and died about five and twenty years ago. 
His wife survived him but a few years. Isaac, 
their youngest son, and the father of the subject 
of this memoir, was born about the year 1767, 
and is still living. 

Mr. Hill's mother, Hannah Russell, is a descen- 
dant of William Russell, who came from England, 
lived in Cambridge as early as 1645 and left sev- 
eral sons. She was, likewise, a native of the 
parish of Menotomy, but of that part wKkb. \i^- 
longed to Charlestown. The Men^Ajoicv^ ^^Q^^ "^^"^^ 

1* 
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far-famed among the " sons of liberty" for their 
invincible spirit and undaunted courage, and her 
father, Walter Russell, commanded a company of 
alarmlist at the battle of Lexington, Tvhich did 
great service in harrassing the enemy, arresting 
the baggage-wagons, &c. He died 5 March 
1783, aged 46. 

At the house where this patriot and his imme- 
diate ancestors lived and died, Mr. Hill was born 
on the 6th of April 1788, being but sixteen years 
younger than his mother and the eldest of a fami- 
ly of nine children, having three brothers and five 
sisters, all of whom are living, and, with one ex- 
ception, heads of families. The unfortunate 
situation of Mr. Hill's family, which might at first 
view, appear an irreparable injury, in fact proved 
to him a blessing in disguise. His grandfather 
returned, at the close of the war, to take charge 
of a family rendered destitute by the circumstan- 
ces of the times, and was, in a short time, entir- 
ly ruined in his earthly prospects by the depreci- 
ation of his wages. The shock proved too great 
for his mind to bear, and he became subject to 
that awful calamity, which appears to have been 
constitutional in the family, partial insanity, which 
continued in all the gradations from perfect clear- 
ness of mind to raging madness, till his death. 
His father, by nature an industrious, capable man, 
undertook the charge of a rising family and the 
care of his ruined parent, when, shocking to re- 
late, scarce six years had elapsed from his mar- 
riage, ere he was overtaken by a similar visitation 
of Providence, and his intellectual faculties al- 
most entirely destroyed. 
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The whole burden of course fell upon his moth- 
er, and full well did the noble woman fulfil her 
part. Young Isaac, as the eldest of the family, 
was early called to share in his mother's respon- 
sibilities, and at an age, when other children 
are hardly permitted out of the reach of their 
mother's voice, he became to her a useful assist- 
anty counsellor and friend. Incredible as it may 
seem, this mother, amid all the difficulties, which, 
to a common mind, would have appeared insuper- 
able, contrived to save enough from the wreck of 
their ruined fortunes, to purchase a small farm in 
the town of Ashburnham, fifly miles distant from 
Menotomy. Hither his parents removed, in the 
spring of 1798, and here they both still live. 

From what has been said, it will readily be 
conceived that his advantages in early life, as to 
the attainment of an education, were exceedingly 
limited. 

Young men, at the present day, can hardly have 
an idea of the extent of the discouragements 
against which an enterprising lad, at that time and 
in the situation in which Mr. Hill was placed, was 
obliged to struggle to obtain the instruction for 
which his young mind thirsted. There existed 
then and in such a place,no public libraries,whence 
might be drawn food appropriate to the growth of 
the intellect, and little opportunity for reading, 
either from the newspapers of the day or from 
private collections of books. That glorious in- 
vention, the Lyceum, which has been, under Prov- 
idence, the blessed means of great good to the 
present generation, and which, let Americans, in 
proportion as they value their politicai inRt.itJi- 
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tions, cherish and sustain, had not yet been es- 
tablished, even in the villages and cities of the 
land. In addition to all this, in reference to Mr. 
Hill's particular case, it is to be remarked, that 
the place which his parents had selected for their 
future residence, and where young Isaac passed 
a brief, yet perhaps the most important part of 
his whole life, was a small and newly settled 
country town. It was here, for a portion of the 
period between the ages of ten and fourteen years, 
and then only during such intervals as the weath- 
er or other circumstances would admit of his be- 
ing spared from the cultivation of the farm, and 
under such instruction as such a town would be 
likely to furnish, that Mr. Hill received most of 
the schooling that he ever enjoyed. 

But, during this period, young Isaac made the 
most of his limited advantages. It was at this 
time, that he laid the foundation of that un- 
tiring industry and indomitable perseverance, 
for which he has ever been distinguished, and 
which have formed the whole secret of his suc- 
cess in private and political life. We have spok- 
en of these four years which Mr. Hill passed at 
Ashburnham as perhaps the most important era 
in his life. We have ventured the remark, be- 
cause we believe at that age are effected nearly 
all those important modifications of the natural 
disposition and character, which exert an essen- 
tial, an all-powerful influence over the modes of 
thinking and modes of acting in afler life. 

But he had manifested at a much earlier period, 
his love of knowledge and desire of instruction. 
Before he was eight years of age, he had read 
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the fiible through in course, dwelling, with partic- 
ular pleasure, upon the historical portions. In- 
deed, historical information was that which he 
most longed to acquire. At six years of age, he 
had greedily laid hold of a brief account of the 
war of the revolution, contained in one of the 
school-books of Webster, which he read till ho 
had committed to memory. Then, for want of 
a more complete record of the events of that 
stirring period, he would seek from his grandpa- 
rents and his uncles an account of the martial 
scenes which had occurred in their immediate vi- 
cinity, and in which they had participated. The 
stories of the " Concord fight" and the burning 
of Charlestown were oflen described for his 
amusement, with a clearness, because from actu- 
al observation, that laid in his breast the founda- 
tion of that hatred of tyranny and arbitrary rule 
which has ever been the governing trait in his 
character. 

At seven years of age, Mr. Hill participated 
with the elder boys in speaking dialogues, and 
getting up mimic theatricals, in which they were 
encouraged by their instructor. At that period, 
his industry and love of learning, rarely allowing 
him to leave the school room during the hours of 
recreation, to mingle with the sports of his com- 
rades, were held up- by the master as worthy of 
imitation. He read every thing which came in 
his way, even from a few tattered leaves of a 
"Call to the Unconverted," which his father 
chanced to own, to the two penny tales which he 
found in the possession of his neighbors. 

Ashburnham, at the period when Mr, Hill re- 
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sided there, was at the distance of twelve miles 
from the nearest post-town. The inhabitants, 
however, for a part of the time, were united in a 
company to take a small weekly paper then print- 
ed at Leominster, each going, by turns, to bring 
this precious repository of the news of the day. 
When it fell, in its round, into the possession of 
younor Hill, every word was greedily devoured 
before it was suffered to drop out of his hands. 
The town, being sparsely settled, the winter 
school, as in many new towns at the present 
time, was kept but a few weeks in each district, 
and the boys were allowed, at the close of the 
school, to attend at some other district, in any 
part of the town. Of this privilege, Mr. Hill glad- 
ly availed himself, even at his tender age, lame 
and of weak constitution, at the cost of a daily 
journey of four or five miles in the severe storms 
of that mountainous region. Rich would he have 
considered himself, could he have gained the sit- 
uation of the humblest charity scholar at a com- 
mon academy ! 

Mr. Hill had, from necessity, bfeen early inured 
to severe labor, but his constitutional infirmities 
did not admit of his following the pursuits of the 
agriculturalist, or those professions in which bod- 
ily strength is the principal requisite. Besides 
this, the younger children were fast growing up 
to fill his place, and he could better be spared 
from the care of the family. Next to the attain- 
ment of an education, it had been his highest am- 
bitdon to follow the trade of a printer, which he 
had thought would afford him the opportunity of 
obtaining what he most desired — knowledge. He 
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had never seen a printing office, and knew, 
thought nor cared any thing for the severity of the 
labor or the expense of carrying on the business. 

In these views his father and mother acqui- 
esced. ■ 

It was at the age of fourteen, and after the 
enjoyment of such slender privileges, that the 
parents of Isaac Hill, with commendable prudence 
and an honorable desire to contribute to the fu- 
ture welfare of their son, determined to provide 
him with means amply sufficient to render him in- 
dependent of every reverse of fortune, by send- 
ing him to acquire the rudiments of a useful and 
lucrative trade. This was, without doubt, tiie 
wisest course that could have been pursued. De- 
prived, by their situation and circumstances in 
life of tlie blessed privilege of giving their son 
a" liberal education, they did not, as far too many 
parents do, suffer their child to pass the important 
period of youth, in learning the lessons of idle- 
ness, dissipation and vice ; to grow up, as it were, 
a sort of left-hand member. of society and to find 
himself a man in stature and years but destitute 
of the means and . destitute of the disposition to 
sustain his proper place among his fellow-men. 

We are all, in some degree, mutually depend- 
ent upon each' other — and this dependence is a 
necessary consequence of civilization. But if 
there is any portion of the community which can 
be termed independent, it is the laboring class ; — 
the mechanic and the farmer. They are the 
" bone and sinew of the republic ;" the right hand 
of freedom ; free from the taint of aristocratic 
associations, they are neither prepared servilely 
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to obey or haughtily tp. command. In our coun- 
try and under oui^appy form of government, 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow are peculiarly fortunate in their situation. 
It is here more particularly, that they assume 
their proper place in society, the first file in the 
ranks of the free ; it is here that they are made 
proudly sensible of their own political importance. 
Goveniment, contrived for the express purpose of 
attaining the <^ greatest good of the greatest 
number,'' is here chiefly based upon a regard for 
their welfare, and instead of being a grinding 
curse to the faces of the poor, it is here particu- 
larly designed to encourage their honest efforts 
and defend them in the possession of their inalien- 
able rights, from the selfish grasp of the purse- 
proud oppres^r. The officers of government are 
here, not their masters, but their servants ; not 
placed in authority by divine right, out by the free 
suflTrages of a free people. The laboring class 
here -are not disfranchised or deprived even par- 
tially of the rights nature has bestowed upon them. 
To them equally with the rest, is open the path to 
political preferment, to honors, to fame, to the 
respect of their fellow citizens. There is, in our 
country no royal road to distinction ; no young 
mechanic need envy the lot of a son of luxury. 
He is now acquiring lessons of manly indepen- 
dence, is learning to think for himself, is gaining 
the rich stores of experience — all, acquisitions 
which eminently fit him for any station, however 
exalted, to which Providence and his own enter- 
prize may yet raise him. The numerous bright 
instances which the history of our own country 
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can furnish, where persevering industry, worth 
and moral principle have triumphed over the for- 
tuitous obstacles of rank and situation in life, are 
so many burning and shining lights for the en- 
couragement of all who feel that they are at 
present below the sphere for which they were by 
nature intended. 

But to return from this digression, to which 
our subject has naturally led us. An unlocked 
for opportunity for the accomplishment of their 
wishes was soon offered Mr. Hill and his parents. 
Mr. Joseph Gushing, a young printer, had just 
established a printing office at Amherst, N. H., 
and was in want of an apprentice. Hearing of 
young Hill, his situation, capacity and wishes,*and 
supposing him to be likely to suit his purpose, he 
came to his father's residence to see for himself. 
Young Isaac was much mortified at being found 
by his future master, a genteel young man, in his 
ragged working dress and laboring on the farm, 
but Mr. Gushing was sensible enough to rely more 
upon what he had previously heard of him, than 
upon his casually unprepossessing plight. The 
bargain w^s soon made with his father, and in a 
short time after on the 3d of December 1802, 
young Hill found himself in company with the el- 
der Mr. Gushing and on his way to a new scene 
of action. 

The first number of the Farmers' Gabinet 
was issued on the 11 Nov. 1802, consequently but 
three numbers had been printed before the com- 
mencement of Mr. Hill's apprenticeship,or rather 
his residence with his master, for he was never 
an indented apprentice. The transition from Hve 

2 
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drudgery of a small farm in a thinly settled town 
to the bustle of a printing* office in a pleasant 
country village, was to Mr. Hill, like an entrance 
into a new world. 

It was in truth an important era in his life ; an 
event which fixed his future destiny. The change 
was great ; the theatre on which he had now en- 
tered was comparatively a vast one. To an in- 
quiring mind such as he possessed, there was much 
that was instructive, even in the dull and labo- 
rious round of the duties of the youngest appren- 
tice. His opportunities for the acquisition of use- 
ful information, were greatly multiplied, and the 
temptations to which his inexperience rendered 
him subject, were equally increased. 

We can afford only a brief space for a detail of 
the particulars of this portion of the life of Mr. 
Hill, of which, much of the information we pos- 
sess, has been acquired from a conversation late- 
ly held with his old master.* Of course what we 
can advance, may be considered authentic. 
He was, during this period, remarkable as an 
excellent, faithful young man. His previously 
formed habits of perseverance and patient, untir- 
ing industry were now confirmed and were exhib- 
ited not less in his daily labors, than in his de- 
votion to intellectual improvement. During a sev- 
en years' apprenticeship, from his boyhood till he 
became of age, not an incident occurred to inter- 



♦ Mr. Gushing left Amherst and removed to Baltimore 
about the time of the expiration of Mr. HilPs apprentice- 
ship. He has for nearly thirty years been in business in 
that city as a publisher and bookseller, and is now one 
of its representatives in the legislature of Maryland. 
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rupt the constant harmony which existed between 
his master and himself. Both parties concur in an 
affectionate remembrance of each others goodqual- 
ities. The one was kind, the other obedient ; the 
roaster showed no inclination to insist upon an un- 
due subserviency on the part of the apprentice,and 
the latter felt in nowise disposed to rebel against 
reasonable demands. He was conscious that 
whatever might be his fortunes, he was himself 
to be their architect, and that he could hope to ac- 
quire assistance, patronage and support in no other 
way than by his own industry, morality and good 
conduct. He had early been accustomed to as- 
sume important responsibilities ;and the severe les- 
sons which necessity had taught him, were not 
without their fruits. He was remarkable for the 
firmness of his principles and his power to resist 
temptation, and no instance is remembered of 
dereliction on his part from the path of rectitude 
and from the duty which he owed to his God, his 
master and his fellows. 

Besides a faithful attention to his daily labors, 
Mr. Hill became, during this period, a hard student. 
True, his studies and course of reading were very 
desultory, having no other guide than his own 
judgment or inclination, but the information which 
he was enabled to acquire, was precisely of that 
kind most needed for the practical purposes of life. 
He became thoroughly conversant with the general 
routine of business belonging to his profession, to 
which his long apprenticeship enabled him to add 
a perfect practical knowledge of the business. He 
waslong an active and efficient member of a De- 
bating Club, established by the^ovxtv^ n\^xv ol \>cv^ 



■:i 
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vicinity, and the Records, during the time he was 
secretary of the Society, are still in existence. 
Several of the members of this association have 
since found their way, in different parts of the 
world, to comparative distinction and opulence. 
Judge Swann of Ohio is remembered as one. 
It is related, that young Hill, when defeated in 
debate, was inclined to yield to his mortification 
and needed the encouraging voice of a kind mas- 
ter to relieve him of his despondent feelings. 
Mr. Gushing really loved him, placed the most im- 
plicit confidence in his abilities and integrity, and 
often entrusted to him the entire care of the 
office. 

Mr. HilPs industrious habits were further dis- 
played in the acquisition of a beautiful, rapid and 
clerkly style of penmanship — of the rapidity of his 
handwriting, he has to this day certainly lost noth- 
ing. He acquired it wholly by practice, writing 
in his leisure hours, almost incessantly. Ex- 
tracts and annotanda derived from his reading, at 
first afforded employment for his pen. He soon 
launched out into speculations and essays, both 
political and miscellaneous, and his first attempts 
of this description are strongly tinged with the 
peculiarities of his intiellectual character. Al- 
though the newspaper which was published at the 
office where Mr. Hill was employed, was then 
and always has been since, considered as belong- 
ing to the anti-democratic party ,and notwithstand- 
ing his beloved master was a decided though 
moderate and consistent federalist, the youthful 
apprentice remained truo to the republican prin- 
ciples in which he had been nurtured and from 
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which he has never yet swerved. At that early 
period, he often contributed to the public prints 
of the day. 

As was perfectly natural in one of his charac- 
ter who looked forward to the practice of his 
profession as the means of earning his daily bread 
and ensuring a respectable and comfortable sub- 
sistence, Mr. Hill had long contemplated the 
opening ot an office and the establishment of a 
newspaper, whenever the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship should occur. Accordingly, on the fiAh 
of April 1809, the day before he was twenty one 
years of age, he lefl his master and came to 
Concord. 

About six months previous,* the American Pat- 
riot, a small weekly newspaper, had been estab- 
lished at Concord, and published by Mr. William 
Hoit, Jr., a practical printer, who still follows his 
trade and is the senior of his profession in that 
place. It was considered a republican paper, 
and as far as it went was consistent in the defence 
of republican principles and measures ; but it had 
never been conducted with that efficiency and reg- 
ularity, without which, under such circumstances, 
and struggling against such an opposition as that 
with which it had to contend, it was likely to 
prove rather an himlrance to the progress of truth 
than a useful auxiliary in the cause of republi- 
canism. 

Mr. Hill was therefore advised by those who 
knew his principles and felt confidence in his 
abilities, to purchase the establisbtnent, and com- 

'* The first No. was issued oa th« V& 0«.\.>> \%RI^ \ 

2* 
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mence the life of the editor of a political news- 
paper. The idea was grateful to him, the trans- 
fer was speedily executed, preparations were 
made immediately and with his customary alac- 
rity, and, on the 18th of April, two weeks after 
he became a citizen of Concord, the first number 
of the publication, which has since become so 
deeply rooted in the afiections of the people of 
New-Hampshire, was issued from his office. The 
press on which this and many succeeding numbers 
were printed, was one of the old Rammagt kind, 
and the identical press on which had been struck 
the first impression of the old Connecticut Cou- 
rant, forty-five years before; that is, in December, 
1764. This press was afterwards purchased and 
used in printing his religious periodical, by the 
self-taught brother of the type, Elder Ebenezer 
Chase of Enfield. 

. At the period of which we are now speaking, 
there were only three printing offices in Concord, 
the business of which, taken together, was very 
small, and the whole of the work of the Patriot as 
well as such jobs as happened to be committed to 
his care, was executed by Mr. Hill himself, his 
younger brother Walter, who had been his fellow- 
apprentice and was afterward his partner in busi- 
ness, and a single journeyman. Of course, Mr. 
Hill, in making the change in his situation by his 
removal from Amherst to Concord, and his ad- 
vancement from subordinate to principal, could not 
have contemplated a life of ease or indulgence, 
but rather an increase of labor and responsibility. 
He was a thorough and experienced workman and 
was by no means inclined to suffer his energies 
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to rust through want of exercise. Besides the 
wear and tear of brain, which, as editor of the 
paper, he was forced to undergo, he took upon 
himself the oversight of the mechanical part of 
the operations, performed six times a week the 
days' work of a journeyman, directed all his pa- 
pers with his own hand, and when circumstances 
required, did not hesitate to circulate them at the 
doofii of his village customers. Such industry 
and such resolution, could not go unrewarded. 
jj^ The paper, in its early stages was little more 
■ than half its present size, and tlie fourth page was 
devoted,' under the caption of <* The Museum," 
to poetical, literary and miscellaneous pieces.-— 
The advertising patronage was at first small, but 
gradually and constantly increased. Mr. Hill 
thought proper to alter its title from * American 
PairioV to * The J^ew- Hampshire Patriot,^ presu- 
ming, as he said, that a New-Hampshire Patriot 
would always be an American Patriot, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the pseudo-American Patriots 
which had been started in various parts of the 
country. The additional title of the *< State Ga- 
zette,^^ was not added till afler the lapse of several 
years. 

The first numbej of the New-Hampshire Pat- 
riot bears for its motto, the well known words of 
James Madison, << Indulging no passions which 
trespass on the rights of others, it shall be our 
true glory to cultivate peace by observing jus- 
tice." Mr. Hill's introductory address in this pa- 
per, being brief and the first document he ever, 
over his own name, presented to the public, is 
here given entire : 
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" TO THE PUBLIC. 

" Amidst the conflicts of animosity and infuri- 
ated zeal — when the unerring genius of improve- 
ment is cramped by the persevering advocates of 
corrupt systems of polity — when the evil spirit of 
Federalism is stalking up and down our land 
seeking whom it may devour — when the avowed 
and secret projects of internal and external ene- 
mies are aimed at the vitals of our republic — it 
becomes every one whose views are American, 
whose sentiments coincide with those of our fa- t 
thers of the revolution, to inculcate the sound 
doctrine of rational liberty, to espouse the cause 
of his country and his God. Educated in the 
simplicity of truth, early taught to revere the pa- 
triots of '75, and feeling the loss of personal con- 
nexions, the fruit of British barbarism at Menot- 
omy and Bunker-Hill, the juvenile years of the 
Editor have been republican ; he has detested 
tyranny, in whatever specious garb she has array- 
ed herself; — and he trusts the judgment of matu- 
rer age never will sorrow for past political follies, 
or wilfully persevere in future errors. The axioms 
of political morality, as expressed by Washing- 
ton in his valedictory, by Jefferson and Madi- 
son each at the commencement of their presiden- 
tial career, and so well practised in all their 
lives, are engraved on the heart of every Ameri- 
can, and are precisely those we would adopt. 
Possessing no motives for persona] enmity, having 
quarrels with no men on the score of private 
pique, our cause is the cause of our country— 
our only enemies, those who are seeking its rain. 

<< In our views of parties in this country, we 
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cannot consider the contest as between two po- 
litical sects having equal claims for patriotism and 
love of country ; but as between the friends of 
our own independence, of our government, and our 
rights — and our enemies, the friends of a foreign 
nation, which is striving not only to distract our 
councils and influence the decisions of our gov- 
ernment, but to bring us into a close connexion 
with her own destinies, either virtually or avowed- 
ly. In saying this, we do not say that political 
honesty is exclusively attached to republicans : we 
* believe many federalists have acted from upright 
intentions ; but theirs now is the cause of the 
Essex Junto, whose leaders, Pickering and Gore, 
have averred that *^ England has done us ito es- 
sential injury" — that she is ** disposed to treat 
with us upon the principles of equity and justice" 
— assertions in the face and eyes of the most con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary : — Theirs is the 
cause of Great-Britain, inasmuch as they coin- 
cide with and justify her agressions on the princi- 
ples of right and justice, on the laws of nature 
and of nations : — Theirs is the cause of our ene- 
my, because they stigmatize our government in 
every act whatever its teirdency, and because no 
subterfuge, however mean, is left unessayed to 
incite to distrust and opposition. 

** In our views of foreign nations, we shall treat 
alike French injustice and British perfidy. While 
we consider the latter as far outstripping the for- 
mer, we cannot but dwell with more emphasis on 
that power who has ability and inclination to do 
us much injury, than upon him, who, though he 
have enough of the last, has com\)araiU^Vj V^n^N' 
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little of the first requisite to molest us. We can- 
not forget the murderof our citizens, the impress- 
ment of our seamen, the seizure and confiscation 
of our property, the many insults and menaces on 
our national flag, &c. &c. 

" That our paper may not be identified with 
some whom we could not hold by the hand as 
brothers, and to discriminate from the many het- 
erodox and spurious patriots that may spring up, 
we have thought proper to substitute in our title 
the word JVew- Hampshire for American; presum- 
ing that, a JVeW' Hampshire Patriot always will 
mean an American Patriot, though every Ameri- 
can may not belong to J^ew- Hampshire, 

** Citerary amateurs are solicited to ". cull the 
flowers of various science," and, entwined with 
the thread of genius, form a " bouquet of sweets" 
adapted to the tastes of our many scientific read- 
ers. The Museum, when more important consid- 
erations do not prevent, will be exclusively devo- 
ted to literary, scientific and agricultural objects. 
The smiles of the Nir*E are invoked. -Our friends, 
who have promised to aid in the department of the 
Muses, will not forget us in the early stages of 
imbecility. 

" It is our intention, as soon as the necessary 
implements can be obtained from Philadelphia, to 
enlarge our paper to a size equal to that of any 
paper in the State. It is hoped the patronage of 
an indulgent public will becqpimensurate with our 
exertions. With our republican friends rests the 
decision, whether the Patriot shall flourish with 
ample support, or shall never advance beyond the 
age of puberty. The utility of a public ncwspa- 
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per, when properly conducted, is too well known 
to be improperly appreciated. To make support 
efficient, it is necessary that our patronage should 
be something more than merely nominal — that 
when a person subscribes, he should always cal- 
culate on sometime paying. 

"ISAAC HILL." 

The New-Hampshire Patriot was commenced 
umder very discouraging circumstances. It waa 
shortly after the beginning of Mr. Madison's ad- 
ministration, and in the trying period of the Em- 
bargo. The whole country was involved in dis- 
tress, doubt and anxiety, and the commercial por- 
tion were peculiaily harrassed, troubled and 
excited. All confidence was lost, the activity of 
trade was destroyed, and the measures which the 
administration were pursuing, to avoid, if possible, 
a war, and open the eyes of the British Govern- 
ment to a true sense of the relative situation of 
the two parties and their rights according to the 
law of nations, were denounced by the federal 
party as pusillanimous and ineffectual, and cow- 
ardice and irresolution were declared characteris- 
tic of the timid and wavering policy of Madison 
and his supporters. In New-England, particular- 
ly, this unfortunate situation of affairs rendered 
the administration unpopular. Every attempt 
which had been made to avoid the evils of war 
and make the enemy feel the effects of our dis- 
pleasure by commercial restrictions, seemed to 
have operated, with fatal effect, upon the pros- 
perity of our own citizens. 

In New-Hampshire, perhaps full as much as 
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in her sister Stale of Massachusetts, to advocate 
such a cause might well have seemed a discoura- 
ging task. At the election for members of con- 
gress in the preceding autumn, the federal party 
had carried' their ticket by 1500 majority. In 
the spring of 1809, that inflexible patriot and up- 
right man, John Langdon, who was identified, as 
he always had been, with the republican party, 
and against whom a temporary feeling had been 
excited on account of certain judicial appoint- 
ments, was superceded in the gubernatorial chair, 
by Jeremiah Smith, though by a small majority. — 
Judge Smith was, it is well known, a leader in the 
ultra New-England federal party. He was to 
New-Hampshire, what Strong and Gore and 
Pickering were to Massachusetts, and Hillhouse 
and Goodrich to Connecticut. In the Presiden- 
tial election of 1808, he was one of the electors 
and gave his vote for Charles C. Pinckney, in op- 
position to the republican candidate. He was a 
man of talents and influence, and his politics were 
well understood prior to his election by the peo- 
ple. That he was, guided by their present feel- 
ings, their fair choice, could not then be doubt- 
ed. 

But Mr. Hill was in nowise daunted at this im- 
posing array of influence, learning and numeri- 
cal strength. He immediately commenced his 
efforts for enlightening the public mind. At the 
session of the legislature in June, Gov. Smith 
delivered his inaugural or annual speech, at the 
commencement of which he professed to consider 
himself the * representative of all the people,' but 
before the close, displayed uncovered the cloven 
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foot, entered diffusely into partizan arguments and 
appeals, and made rather indecorous allusions to 
some of the executive appointments of his immedi- 
ate predecessor in office. The legislature, on their 
part, were not backward in demonstrations of the 
same spirit. Little business was done other than 
a series of party measures and the introduction 
and adoption of a violent answer to the speech of 
his I^cellency. Mr. Hill, with a bold and mas- 
terly hand, attacked their measures in a series of 
powerful articles, exposed their sophistry, put to 
flight their arguments and proved himself a tower 
of strength in the cause of truth. To his efforts, 
was it owing, almost wholly, that our beloved 
State did not at that time become as deeply en- 
thralled in the bands of slavery as her southern 
neighbor. 

In proportion as the power of his pen began to 
manifest itself, did the vituperation and abuse 
which was unsparingly poured upon his head, in- 
crease. The yials of wrath were opened upon 
him, and those who had at first ridiculed the 
beardless boy, became convinced that the young 
David was no contemptible antagonist. * We 
have hit them for they flutter,' was the remarjc of 
Mr. Hill. Perhaps in the whole course of his po- 
litical life, never were more falsehoods circulated 
or denunciations poured upon him, than during 
the first four years afler the establishment of the 
Patriot. A paper in Concord was particularly vio- 
lent and abusive in its language, and the succes- 
sor of his old master, in the editorial care of the 
Amherst Cabinet, was little behind it. It was 
said that Governor Langdon was the NuVxxiV c>^tv- 

3 
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er of the Patriot; and the tale was persisted in, 
in spite of the assertion of Mr. H. to the contra- 
ry. Perhaps not the most ridiculous of the ob- 
jections made against his character, was the as- 
tounding fact that some astute antiquary had dis- 
covered, that Mr. Hill was, bona fide, a lineal 
descendant, on both sides, from the first witches 
who were hung at Salem ! This, perhaps, ac- 
counted, in their opinion, for the species of sorce- 
ry by which he seemed to acquire the affections 
of the people — for Mr. Hill was much encouraged 
by the support and such substantial support too, 
as printers love, of his republican friends. Be- 
fore the end of the year, the size of the Patriot 
was very considerably enlarged, and in August, 
its patronage was such as to call forth the follow- 
ing acknowledgement from the editor : 

'* It has never been our wish to bluster about 
the number of our subscribers — about our twen- 
ty, or thirty, or forty new names each month, or 
the prospect of increasing patronage ; but, for the 
information of certain gentlemen (particularly in 
the south) who take great paips to belittle our es- 
tablishment, and to impress a belief that it is not 
generally patronized by the republicans, we would 
state that the number of oc^uoZ subscribers to the 
JV*. H. Patriot exceeds eighteen hundred — 
three or four hundred more, we presume to say, 
than the books of any (avowed or impartial) fed- 
eral paper in the State can exhibit. To convince 
the editor of the correct ground he stands on, he 
has the satisfaction to witness a continued aug- 
mentation of his list, and among his nannes those 
the most respectable in the State : an average in- 
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crease of one hundred each month since he com- 
menced, has crowned his labors. 

" The inexperience and youth of the editor of 
the Patriot claim indulgence and charity from 
the more mature in age and judgment. Though 
he shall always advocate the immutable principles 
ingrafled into our constitutions and tho rights of 
man, he will never wilfully step aside from the 
path of rectitude — never deviate from the truth 
to exculpate the unjust — convinced that the truth 
alone is sufficient to defend the principles which 
are the motives of action to republicans. Assail- 
ed, as our republican institutions are, by corrup- 
tion and foreign intrigue, by the advocates and 
palliate rs of foreign injustice and wickedness — it 
were criminal not to advocate our rights with ardor 
and a degree of warmth. As in the times of our 
revolutionary struggle, those who will not oppose 
British aggressions and tyranny, who are even 
indifferent whether we should be manacled with 
the chains of slavery, or should be free and inde- 
pendent — are to be counted as among our enemies. 
Every republican at this time will not hesitate to 
express his sentiments freely ; and honest federal- 
ists, we are happy to observe, do not restrain their 
indignation-at British perfidy.'' 

This, it is to be remembered, was immediately 
afler the renewal of the non-intercourse act, and 
at the period when the whole community were 
convulsed by that worst of evils, a distrust of their 
currency, and when the failures of Banking cor- 
porations were producing real distress. The ob- 
loquy of all this unfortunate state of things was 
thrown upon the supporters of the administiatvow^ 
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and it is a fact, that at this gloomy period, the 
Patriot was the only newspaper in the State whose 
editor was not a federalist. Very many of their 
prints, then as now, made professions of impar- 
tiality, but in these pretended neutrals, Mr. Hill 
found his most insidious ^nd effective enemies ; 
and against them, he in a great measure directed 
his efforts. 

As the spring election of 1810 approached, the 
exertions of both parties were redoubled. The 
circulation of the Patriot was illegally obstructed 
— the republican candidate for Governor, the pat- 
riot Langdon, was called by every base term that 
the malice of despair could suggest — he was de- 
clared to be in favor of banking monopolies, to be 
in his dotage, dead in law, and ineligible to office. 
Gov. Smith was the candidate of the anti-repub- 
lican party. The battle was gallantly fought and 
nobly won — it resulted in a complete republican 
triumph in every branch of the government. It is 
interesting as well as useful to review these past 
scenes of party strife and political history, nor 
indeed would the life of Mr. Hill be complete 
without a relation of these events, with which he 
is so intimately identified. 

His paper soon became prominent in the de- 
fence of republican principles, and the sarcasm of 
his pen a scorpion to those who deserved its in- 
fliction. Even grave members of congress con- 
sidered him worthy their notice, and his manly, 
independent course procured for him, this year, a 
personal assault ; — that last resort of a coward 
writhing under a sense of his own shame. In 
April, 1810, he was attacl^ed and struck in the 
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Streets of Concord, by a citizen of the town and 
a member of the legal profession. An attempt 
was made by some of the federal presses, to ex- 
ult at this disgraceful event as a species of hon- 
orable triumph, but this dishonorable spirit was 
soon checked by the universal reprobation of all 
lovers of peace and good order. The application 
of Lynch law is not consonant with the spirit and 
disposition of the puritan blood of New-Eng- 
land. 

The malignity of the opposition, soured by re- 
cent defeat where they had thought themselves 
secure of victory and attributing the overthrow 
of their darling hopes and cherished projects 
principally to the unwearied efforts of Mr. Hill, 
aided by the personal popularity of Langdon, can 
hardly be appreciated, in its length and breadth, 
by the young men of the present day. They will 
with difficulty believe what is nevertheless a 
mournful fact, that that revolutionary patriot and 
venerable chief magistrate was publicly burnt in 
effigy and his soul solemnly consigned to the care 
of the fallen angels, and that the editor of the 
Patriot was traduced and abused even for his per- 
sonal defects.''* 

One great secret of Mr. Hill's influence and 
success in his vocation, was the moderate estimate 
which he was always inclined to make, of the re- 
sult of future elections. He preferred that his 



* Take the following as an instance of the spirit that 
prompted their actions : — ** If Thomas JeiTerson had a 
thousand lives, ho deserves to be hung a thousand dif- 
ferent times as higli asUaman." — Concord Gaz. 5 Feb. 
1811. 

3^ 
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readers should be favorably disappointed than that 
by his representations, they should be indu- 
ced to expect more than the result would actually 
justify. Hence, was produced a mutual confidence- 
which tended to the advantage of both parties. — 
It would be weir if editors would more generally 
attend to the operation of this principle. In 
September of this year, the election took place 
for representatives in congress. Prior to the 
election, twelve newspapers were actively em- 
ployed in the canvass, and these were distributed 
into every nook and corner of the State. Of 
these twelve, ten were federal, — democrats have 
always been remiss in not taking pattern from the 
enemy in this respect. The power of truth un- 
assisted is not always sufficient to counterbalance 
numbers, influence and momentary impulse.-— 
Yet, notwithstanding the unparallelled exertions 
of the opposition and the discouraging situation 
of public affairs, two republicans were elected, 
and of the remainder of the candidates, there was 
no choice. 

In 1811, the March election resulted in a sig- 
nal triumph of the democratic party. It was 
placed, too, distinctly on the ground of peace or 
war. Mr. Hill, believing further negotiation use- 
less, and exasperated, in common with every good 
citizen, at the delays and prevarications of the 
British government, had long advocated a resort 
to arms as the only mean of preserving national 
honor. In April, he took his brother Walter 
Russell as his partner in business, and in an edit- 
orial address to his patrons, acknowledged with 
gratitude the unusual degree of public support 
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he had received, and the indulgence which had 
been manifested for the unintentional errors of 
youth and inexperience. During this period, he 
commenced, for the public benefit, a periodical 
publication of the debates in congress, on the in- 
teresting subjects which then engrossed the atten- 
tion of the National legislature. 

In 1812, Gov. Langdon declined a re-nomina- 
tion and William Plumer was supported by the 
republican party as his successor in office. This 
gentleman had been a federalist ; but like Adams, 
Wolcott, Gray, Pinkney and other patriotic men, 
in the time of his country's peril, came manfully 
to her relief and of course found himself opposed 
by his former friends. The apostate traitor, the 
crafty lawyer was held up in bold relief in con- 
trast with their candidate, John Taylor Gilman ; 
a man who had been long a faithful servant of the 
people, and who, in his old age, however fallen, 
still could lay claim to the gratitude of the public 
for his long and patiotic services. These circum- 
stances operated to Mr. Ptumer's disadvantage, 
and he was accordingly left, by an exceedingly 
close vote, in the minority. The state of parties 
was, however, clearly manifested by a return of a 
republican majority in both branches of the legis- 
lature, and there having been no choice between 
Plumer and Gilman, the latter having received a 
plurality only, the former was elected Governor in 
a legislative convention. 

Mr. Hill, during this violent party contest at 
home, at the time the new embargo law,* the 
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hostile preparations which the state of the times 
demanded, and the disclosure of John Henry's 
traitorous correspondence, made every patriotic 
man tremble at the sense of his country's danger, 
wavered not from the cause, which, from his very 
infancy, he had been pledged to support. At 
length the long-expected Declaration arrived. 
Instead of a neutral, the country assumed the as- 
pect of a beligerent, and, as might have been 
expected, loud were the denunciations of the 
British party. The inconsistency which they had 
displayed by such a course ; — the very individuals 
who had reproached the government for pusillan- 
imity and boasting that it could not be kicked into 
a war, now, in the loudest terms deprecating the 
measure which they had recommended, — and the 
motives of such conduct, were set forth bv Mr. 
Hill as follows : 

^* It were an endless task to notice all the ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies of the party which 
is making at the present moment so loud a hue 
and cry for peace. '* Peace, Peace, Peace," 
continually sounds in our ears, as if there were a 
metrical charm in the word itself that would at 
once batter down the administration. 

" Six months ago these loud declaimers for 
peace called for more energy in the government 
— they accused the administration of cowardice — 
Mr. Quincy in Congress said the American gov- 
ernment " could not be kicked into a war." The 
same men told us that if Congress would declare 
war against Great-Britain tliey would support it — 
but they never would support a " weak and pusil- 
lanimous administration." 
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<< If the clamors of the federal faction were cal- 
culated to procure a speedy and honorable peace, 
they would be entitled to some praise. But only 
look at the thing. Not a man of the federal par- 
ty that cannot be made to acknowledge we have 
cause of war against Great-Britain. Now if we 
have cause, why all this noise about it — why does 
this faction '* cry aloud and spare not " against 
the government for having declared war ? For 
the same reason that they opposed the Embargo 
— for the same reason that they opposed the nou- 
importa&on and non-intercourse acts^ — to invite fur^ 
ther aggressions and encourage our enemy. If they 
wished for an honorable peace, the government 
has declared war to obtain it — and why not sup- 
port the government ? But no — ^they do not wish 
for honorable peace — that would make our nation 
prosperous and happy, and make all classes of 
people contented with their own government: 
hence the loud cry of the British faction for an 
inglorious peace, a peace with submission and de- 
gradation : the leaders of the British party know, 
if we obtain an honorable peace, their hopes are 
gone forever ; and hence they wish to protract 
our difficulties by charging them to the govern- 
ment, and impressing our enemies with a belief 
that they may do with us as they list, because we 
are a divided people. 

" The federalists say our government wishes 
for the destruction of commerce ; and to prove 
this point they adduce the embargo, non-inter- 
course and war. These they say were intended 
for the annihilation of commerce. We aver that 
that they were intended to foster and protect com 
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merce ; and had it not been for the treasonable 
opposition of the federal party, we have not a 
doubt that our commercial, neutral rights would 
long ago have been respected by the British. — 
But the violence of that opposition induced the 
Tenth Congress to abandon the Embargo. — ^Non- 
intercourse was substituted : this has produced a 
powerful effect on Great-Britain — it has produced 
a partial change in her Ministry, sxid^ conditional 
revocation of her piratical Orders in Council. 
Non-intercourse has been followed by war, and we 
have nothing to fear but the unprincipled, the mad 
opposition of a few incendiaries who are protected 
in the bosom of our mild government, that our 
commerce will be protected on the ocean. If we 
can calculate any thing from the effect our res- 
trictive measures have produced on Great-Britain, 
we rnay calculate with certainty that the mag- 
nanimous stand taken by our government will pro- 
duce all the eflbcts anticipated. We want nothing 
more than justice — and justice we will have, if 
it is not prevented by the clamors of a faction 
whose aim it is to stab the vitals of our liberty, 
and make us forever subservient to Great-Britain. 
Our government is the friend of commerce : to 
defend commerce against the piracy of Great- 
Britain it has declared war. Those who oppose 
this war oppose commerce, and are its only ene- 
mies." 

At the present time, both of the great political 
parties claim, through their organs, to have sup- 
ported this war. But however universally does 
odium attach to the opponents of a war, now so 
generally believed to have been just and patriotic, 
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it is certain that at that period, the commencement 
of hostilities was attended with a momentary panic 
and revulsion in public feeWnga, The federalists 
took advantage of this inauspicious state of things. 
An election for members of congress and for 
electors of President was to take place in the 
autumn, and the important results that depended 
upon its decision justified recourse to extraordi- 
nary measures. They became all things to all 
men to effect their ends, and their efforts were 
attended with but too great success. They car- 
ried their ticket by a small majority, and sent to 
Congress a man who has since become the strong 
hold of New-England whiggism, but who was 
as noted then for political management as he has 
since been on a larger scale. 

The more violent of the federal leaders seem 
to have acted throughout this whole war, on the 
determination 

* To rule the nation if they could, 
But see it damned ere others should.* 

Early in the spring of 1813, they commenced 
their measures to preserve the ascendency they 
had gained. Their thorough organization by 
means of the Benevolent Societies, which sustain- 
ed a continued correspondence and inter-commu- 
nication and thus effected a regular and simulta- 
neous system of operations, was to them of the 
greatest advantage. The result of their endeavors 
was the election of their candidate Gilman, by a 
majority much less than that of the previous au- 
tumn. The editor of the Patriot, always moderate 
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in his assertions, had not anticipated the triumph 
of his candidate, although he had been unremitted 
in his exertions to bring about so desirable an 
event. His paper had been, in the mean time, 
quietly gaining in the affections of his republican 
friends. In his yearly address, he states that his 
subscribers exceeded three thousand in number, 
and declares his confidence that no paper in that 
part of the country, was so generally patronized. 
The meeting of the Legislature this year will 
long be remembered by our citizens, for the vio- 
lence of its measures, and the confusion which 
they caused throughout the community. The 
Governor made a speech full of the most declam- 
atory matter against the Executive of the Union, 
and the majority of the legislature were not behind 
his Excellency in their denunciatory responses. — 
By a series of successful manoeuvres and artful 
management, a quondam, time-serving republican 
having first been elected and persuaded to decline, 
a violent federalist, one of the exiled trio that now 
grace the city of Boston, was sent lo the United 
States Senate. But the most alarming measure 
was the attack made upon the Judiciary. To get 
rid of the Judg'es that then held their places upon 
the Supreme bench, constitutional scruples were 
overcome,the courts were entirely remodelled, the 
old ones abolished, Ex-Governor Smith receiving 
the appointment of Chief Justice, and thelateChief 
Justice Livermore, made one of his associates.*— 
The Judges, who found themselves thus uncere- 
moniously dismissed from the service of the public, 
declared the law to be unconstitutional and held 
their Court in the usual manner. In several 
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counties, where ihere were republican Sherifli 
and Clerks, these officers obeyed the old court as 
the only constitutional and supreme tribunal ; in 
others, the new court was recognized ; and in 
some, both setts of Judges attempted to occupy 
the same room at the same time. Inflammatory 
appeals were made to the public by both parties ; 
the course of justice was stayed and universal 
confusion prevailed in the community. Governor 
Gil man thought it necessary to convene an extra 
session of the legislature ; the refractory sheriffs 
were removed, and obedience to the authority of 
the new Judiciary enforced by legislative enact- 
ments. During all these party measures, intes- 
tine dissensions and national concerns, the pen of 
Mr. Hill was busily employed. The columns of 
his paper were filled with judicious and power- 
fully-written articles upon the various subjects 
that then agitated the public mind. He was partic- 
ularly prominent in the bold stand which he took 
against the usurpations of the legislature and the 
violeiice of the Executive, and drew upon himself 
the full measure of their reprobation. 

In 1814, primary meetings were held in the 
respective counties and districts, by both parties, 
and active measures taken for the ensuing cam- 
paign. Mr. Hill was almost always called upon 
to act as Secretary of those conventions held in 
his own district. The same candidates were put 
in nomination, and the same result ensued. The 
federal candidate had a majority of about eight 
hundred. Had a fair representation of the views 
of all the citizens been made, there is not a doubt 
that the republicans would haye proved victorious. 

4 
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For at this very time, it is to be remembered, that 
there were absent from the State, several thous- 
ands of her brave sons fighting the battles of their 
country ; all of whom, without a doubt, would 
have gone, heart and hand for the cause of de- 
mocracy at the ballot-box as well as in the field. 

It was in the early part of this year, that Dan- 
iel Webster, one of the representatives from New- 
Hampshire, made his celebrated, his eloquent 
speech, upon the Army Bill, on the floors of Con- 
gress. It abounded in violent denunciations of 
the- Administration and its measures, and ridiculed 
the efibrts and operations of our patriotic soldiery. 
It declared the war to be wicked and inglorious ; 
in 1806, the same man had said, in a public ora- 
tion, that ' America had sufficient cause for war 
with Great Britain/ This speech, which it has 
been thought prudent to omit in the late collec- 
tion of Mr. Webster's works, Mr. Hill attacked 
in his paper, and from the weak arguments and 
unpatriotic sentiments which it contained, extend- 
ed his remarks to the character of its author. — 
This was the first bitter, pjll of opposition that 
Mr. Webster was destined to receive in his own 
State, and to which, he so pathetically alluded on 
a late public occasion. 

At the meeting of the legislature in June 1814, 
it was discovered that three out of the five coun- 
sellors were returned republican. It became ab- 
solutely necessary to pick a flaw somewhere, in 
order to have the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, as well as the legislative, in federal 
hands. An illegality was supposed to have been 
discoyered in the proceedings of the Portsmouth 
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town meeting. Daniel Webster was brought be- 
fore the legislature to demand, on this ground, 
the rejection of the votes, and the consequent 
expulsion from the council-board, of the venera- 
ble Elijah Hall, the coadjutor of Langdon and 
the companion-in-arms of Paul Jones. The 
votes were rejected, but when the election of a 
counsellor to fill the vacancy came before a con- 
vention of both houses, the consciences of a few 
would not "fellow them to assist in defeating the 
express will of the people, and Mr. Hall was le- 
gally elected by a majority of two votes. This 
result saved New-Hampshire from the disgrace 
of a participation in the Convention at Hartford, 
in December. It is well understood that Gover- 
nor Gilraan urged the appointment or election of 
delegates to represent theState in that convention, 
and that it was only by the firmness of his repub- 
lican counsellors, that the measure was defeated. 

It may be said that these details have nothing 
to do with the life of Mr. Hill. Yet, that gentle- 
man's biography can hardly be accounted perfect, 
unless it contains some account of those meas- 
ures of public moment, the consideration of which 
engrossed his whole attention, and employed all 
his time ; which his efforts often materially affect- 
ed. We pass on. 

Many of the clergy had injudiciously taken a 
prominent part in the political disputes of the 
day ; had proclaimed the war from the pulpit as 
unjust, unholy, favoring the cause of Anti-Christ. 
These denunciations were received by many as sa- 
cred, inspired ; and religious enthusiasm was thus 
made to combine with party machinery an4 the 
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baaest ambition, io clogging the wheels of gov- 
ernment and procuring disgrace to the country. 
The tone of the federal papers^too, at the close of 
1814, had reached the height of treasonable vio- 
lence.'^ Against all these powerful influences, was 
Mr.Uill, in his own State almost alone,callcd upon 
to struggle, and was a stone left unturned or an 
argument unanswered, his readers were dissatis- 
fied. A series of Essays, over the signature of 
A Layman, and entitled ' An Address t6 the Cler- 
gy, on their opposition to the Government,* un- 
derstood to halve been from the pen of Gov. 



* The reader may be surprised to learn that such sen- 
timents as the following received the support and appro- 
bation of a large and powerful party in New-England : 

'* My plan is to withhold our money and make a sep- 
arate peace.*' — Daily Advertiser. 

*' In times past, there have been much talk and loud 
menaces, but little action by the adherents of reform in 
New-England. Now, we shall hear little said ^nd much 
done. — ^The plan is, to frame a new goYemment. The 
new constitution is to go into operation as soon as two 
or three States shall have adopted it." — Federal Repub- 
lican. 

<* New-England is nnanimons and we announce our 
irrevocable decree, that the tyrannical oppression of 
those, who at present usurp the powers of the constitu- 
tion, is beyond endnrance and we will resist it." — Bot- 
ion Ceniinel. 

"We will begin the work of New-England independ- 
ence." — Ibid. 

The above are only specimens, selected only for their 
brevity. Long and elaborate essays were written in de- 
fence of a separation of the States. Many of the pub- 
lished Wkshington Benevolent orations were couched in 
still bolder language. Against such a desperate faction, 
did Mr. Hill find himself arrayed. 
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Plumer, appeared in the Patriot, and were after- 
wards collected in a more durable form. It was 
Mr. Hill's peculiar province to silence the objec- 
tions of cavillers, to expose the weakness of ar- 
gument where any argument was attempted ; to 
lay open the concealed malignity and treason of 
federal papers, and to encourage the drooping 
spirits of his friends. A venerable republican 
citizen of Concord, lately deceased, has been 
heard to declare, that Mr. Hiirs paper was, in 
this war, of more essential service to the country 
than the combined efforts of a thousand soldiers. 
And, without doubt, the influence which he ex- 
erted upon public opinion, particularly in a State, 
where the opposition were so active, was of incal- 
culably greater importance in strengthening the 
sinews of government, than a mere array of phys- 
ical, military strength. 

In 1815, a society was formed in this State, 
under the name of * The Friends of Union,' the 
object of which was chiefly to counteract in some 
measure, the mischievous influence of the secret 
associations which disgraced the names of Wash- 
ington and Benevolence^ Mr. Hill was chosen 
its secretary. This year is distinguished by the 
return of peace. Chittenden of Vermont, Strong 
in Massachusetts, and Jones in Rhode Island, 
ashamed of the part they had acted in thwarting 
the wishes and nullifying the efforts of the general 
government, or fearing the reprobation of the peo- 
ple, thought it prudent voluntarily to decline being 
considered as candidates for the gubernatorial 
chair at the ensuing election. In our own State, 
Mr. Oilman, probably actuated by similar motives, 

4* 
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was wise enough to follow their example. Great 
difficulty was experienced by the federalists in 
bringing forward a suitable person for his succes- 
sor. Dr. Goddard, a recreant democrat, was at 
first nominated, but he declined ; Judge Farrar 
was then named as a candidate, but was after- 
wards withdrawn, and finally, after many fruitless 
attempts, James Sheafe of Portsmouth was fixed 
upon as tbe last hope of the party. But in vain ; 
the sun of their ascendancy was eclipsed ; the 
dynasty was overthrown, and has n(3ver since 
succeeded in establishing itself upon the down- 
fall of democracy in New-Hampshire. Plumer, 
the republican candidate, was known to be a man 
of genuine talents. Sheafe possessed no such 
recommendation, and it operated much to the dis- 
advantage of his friends, whose politics were sup- 
posed to be identified with those of their candi- 
date, that the original document was lodged in 
the office of the Secretary of State, which prov- 
ed that he had been obliged to give bonds, during 
the Revolution, to save himself from imprison- 
ment as a tory. Mr. Hill published this instru- 
ment and used the most strenuous exertions to 
effect a revolution in the politics of the State. — 
His efforts were, at the succeeding spring ejec- 
tion, crowned with complete success. 

In August 1815, Mr. Hill's name appeared once 
more upon his paper, as sole editor and publisher, 
the partnership which had heretofore existed be- 
tween him and his brother, having been dissolv- 
ed. 

It was in this year that the Dartmouth College 
controversy commenced. It was continued, ai 
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all will remember, with the greatest acrimony : 
the most intense interest was excited throughout 
this State and Vermont at every scrap of fact or 
argument on the subject ; men who had never 
before been found among the advocates or oppo- 
nents of the interests of literature, now took 
sides and zealoufcly prepared for the contest. It 
is by no means our intention to enter into the de- 
tails of this unfortunate controversy. Suffice it 
to say, that Mr. Hill's paper took the lead in the 
opposition to the proceedinofs of the old trustees 
and more than one half of its editorial matter 
from this time to the year 1819, relates to this, 
then the all-absorbing topic. It is known that 
the grounds which Mr. Hill had taken, were gen- 
erally approved ; that the legislature of New- 
Hampshire remodelled the institution so as to 
make it and its officers conform to the general o- 
pinion ; that the college appealed to the Superior 
Court by whom it was decided that the act of the 
legislature was constitutional ; and that a further 
appeal was thence made to the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the United States, where this decision 
was promptly reversed, the law remodelling the 
college, declared unconstitutional and the institu- 
tion again established in statu quo ante helium. 

It fell to Mr. Hill's lot to make severe animad- 
versions upon the conduct and speeches of Dan- 
iel Webster, the chief champion of the college, 
and it is owing in the main -to his subsequent ex- 
ertions that the real political character of that 
great orator, is so well understood in his native 
State. 

In the spring of 1816, as has been before uv^w.- 
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tioned, a complete revolution was effected in the 
politics of the State. The election was put 
mainly on the ground of religious freedom. A 
species of sectarian intolerance, certainly not the 
native growth of the soil, had nevertheless taken 
deep root in New-Hampshire. It was, to sojne 
extent, fostered by law ; every citizen, whatever 
might be his own tenets, being obliged to furnish 
his quota towards the support of some religious 
teacher in the town where he resided. The ten- 
dency of such a law was to legalize many acts 
of individual injustice, and to throw great power 
into the hands of the predominant sect ^ and 
the conduct of many clergymen, during and sub- 
sequent to the war, seemed to show that they 
felt fully the political importance which the law 
had given them, and which did not naturally at- 
tach to their ministerial functions. In several 
instances these worthy preachers of the gospel 
actually prosecuted for their tyth.es with an over- 
bearing insolence that any Irish Catholic priest 
might have envied, and recovered heavy, sums in 
the courts of law. The grievance at length be- 
came intolerable. Mr. Hill, as might naturally 
have been inferred from his previous life, was 
foremost in his denunciations of such a system, 
than which nothing can be imagined more repug- 
nant to the spirit of our institutions. His oppo- 
sition to the old trustees of Dartmouth College, 
might, in some degree, have been prompted by 
the supposition that they, as well as the federal 
party generally, were active in sustaining this o- 
dious species of intolerance. 

Gov. Pluraer received a greater vote than had 
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ever before been cast in the State for any one 
candidate. In the senate there were eight repub- 
licans and in the other branches of the govern- 
menty a proportionable preponderancy. In the 
Governor's Message, a reduction of salaries, the 
passage of a Toleration law, the revocation of 
the charter of Dartmouth College,'and a remod- 
elling of the Judiciary, were the principal meas- 
ures recommended to the action of the legisla- 
ture. They were all supported by Mr. Hill.— 
But the consideration of the Toleration law was, 
by some management, procured to be postponed. 
Dartmouth University was founded on the ruins 
of the old college, and Gov. Gilman's Judiciary 
exchanged for a new system. Of the appoint- 
ments made under the last-named [act, a large 
minority belonged to the opposite party ; evincing 
a candor and moderation, the more to be recom- 
mended, because so rarely met with in a party, 
which, after a long struggle, at last finds itself in an 
overwhelming majority. 

In the fall of 1816, came on the most impor- 
tant election, in which freemen can'be called to 
participate. It was to select a ticket of electors 
for the choice of President and Vice President. 
The election of members to congress was fixed 
at the same time. The federalists had never en- 
tirely lost all hopes of regaining their former as- 
cendancy. They saw the present to be a favor- 
able opportunity, and their efforts equalled those 
of former times. Each party proposed its strong- 
est men, and every editor entered zealously into 
the contest. The ticket which the republicans, 
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with Mr. Hill at their head, supported, prevail- 
ed. 

The session of the legislature which ensued, will 
long be remembered for its violence. The minority 
was large and included in its number, several of 
the most talented men in the State. Every thing 
that could be devised, was carried into effect to 
thwart the wishes and defeat the favorite meas- 
ures of the republicans. Mr. Hill's pen was un- 
usually active in exposing their practices, occa- 
sionally mingling with his searching arguments, 
a little pleasantry, ridicule or satire. By such a 
course, by his activity and peculiar talent in telling 
unpleasant truths, he drew upon himself the con- 
centrated hatred of the federal members. Their 
petty malignity finally found a vent. 

In the report of the proceedings of the legis- 
lature, published weekly in the Patriot, there 
appeared a version of the remarks of a certain 
member on the federal side of the house, who 
never spoke without exciting laughter at the no- 
vel style of elocution and oratory adopted, which 
report, from its very resemblance to the original 
speech,^ was calculated to do no great credit 
to the speaker. In caucus assembled, it was a- 
greed that a favorable opportunity was now pre- 
sented to wreak their spite upon poor Hill. It 



* The speech was upon the subject of the location of 
the State House, and it may amuse the people of Con- 
cord to learo that the speaker was very much troubled 
lost, if the present beautiful site were determined upon, 
the frogs would pop up their heads through the cracks, 
and, by their croaking, disturb the deliberations of leg^ 
islative wisdom. 
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was towards the close of the session and a bare 
republican majority remained.' Accordingly, the 
aggrieved individual, Col. P. of Jaffrey, introduced 
the following resolution : 

** Whereas the editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot, 
printed in this town, has insulted members of this house, 
by mutilating their observations made herein, and m 
other instances, has basely impeached the motives of 
honorable members of this house in the discharge of 
their official duties, and considering that this abuse is 
eminently different from that liberty of the press which 
is the glory of the American people ; Therefore resolv- 
ed. That the House of Representatives highly disap- 
prove of the conduct of Isaac Hill, in mis-stating, in 
publications in his paper, the observations and impeach- 
ing the motives of members of this house, while in 
the discharge of their official duties.*' 

The introduction of this resolution was the 
signal for a full attack ; galled at the defeat of 
all their darling projects, there was now offered 
a glorious opportunity to revenge themselves up- 
on the man whom they rightly supposed to be a 
chief instrument in their defeat, and whom they 
knew had it not in his power to rise and refute 
their slanders. Lawyer afLer lawyer and orator 
af\er orator poured out their indignation in tones 
expressive of their abhorrence, and depicted in 
glowing colors, the extent of the insults which 
they had received from this abandoned miscreant. 
It might have been supposed that the hall of leg- 
islation had been suddenly transformed into a 
nursery of billingsgate. It was in vain urged 
upon their consideration by the friends of Mr. 
Hill, that other papers had taken much greater 
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liberties with their dignity than had Mr. Hill pre- 
sumed to do, and that one in particular, the op- 
position Gazette, published in the place had been 
guilty of much more flagrant violations of deco- 
rum, in speaking of all three branches of the 
government. It was all to no purpose ; ' the ven- 
erable member from Jaffrey had been grossly 
abused !' A motion was then made to substitute 
for the resolution, a general censure upon the 
license of the press. This also was negatived ; 
it was only this particular case that was held in 
view. The resolution was then committed. 

It was the wish and intention of the few indi- 
viduals engaged in getting up this extraordinary 
impeachment, to hurry it through the house with- 
out delay. The longer time was allowed to the 
members to reflect on the absurdity of the extra- 
judicial act, in which they were called upon to 
participate, the stronger might well be their ap- 
prehensions of the safety of their resolution. — 
Mr. Hill, hearing of the affair, and perceiving 
how easily he could render its prime movers 
ashamed of such an undignified prosecution by 
obliging them to specify and go on with their 
charges, on the following morning, sent in a me- 
morial disavowing all such dishonorable intentions 
as had been imputed to him and praying that, as 
the Bill of Rights guarantees the liberty of the 
press and, to every citizen, the right of defence 
against all charges brought against him, the ac- 
cusations against him should be clearly set forth, 
and he be admitted on the floor of the house, to 
answer and refute them. This petition was re- 
ferred to the same committee, who granted leave. 
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few euitors Iiad been so sparing in their auiinnd- 
vcisiuns ; and that the specification made by the 
committee was novel and unexpected ; — that be- 
fore, the whole burden of the song was the insult 
oflcrcd to the venerable member from JafFrey, and 
that he had hence come prepared to prove that no 
injustice had been committed arrainstthat member, 
and that his speech a?? reported was in fact better 
than the speech as spoken. Counsel was heard 
on these points, and witnesses examined, till the 
federalists became heartily disgusted with a scene 
which redounded so little to their own honor. — 
The following resolution was then offered : 

* In House of Rcprcscntativeg, Dec. 26, 1816 ; Re- 
Rolved, that the House of Representatives consider the 
nccusation preferred to the house against Isaac Hill, 
editor of the N. H. Patriot, is not an offence cognizable 
by the legislature, and that the house of representatives 
deem it improper to express their di-approbation of said 
editor, individually, inasmuch as tiic editors of other 
newspapers have published equally as severe strictures 
and censure on the conduct and proceedings of the dif- 
ferent branches of government.' 

This resolution, afler a protracted debate, pre- 
vailed by a vote of eighty-seven to eighty-three. 
A gentleman in the minority, who had made him- 
self peculiarly prominent in his denunciations of 
the accused editor, then arose and, 'in considera- 
tion of his regard for the character of Mr, Ilili,' 
moved that the entire proceedings should be ex- 
punged from the Journal. To this, Mr. HiU'a 
friends demurred ; they were perfectly willing to 
Buffer the records to bear witness to the acts of 
legislative wisdom in which, through the exertiona 
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of disappointed malice, two entire days had been 
passed ; and it was accordingly determined that 
the whole proceedings, Mr. Hill's memorial and 
all, should remain on the Journals, n monument of 
federal ingenuity and talent. Those who had 
been concerned in this attempt to pass censorship 
upon a free press, had certainly no cause to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the farcical proceeding. 

We have detailed it somewhat at Icngtii, for 
the amusemont of our readers. Tiie atteujpt 
thus to bring odium upon a simple printer, was 
generally reprobated and ridiculed. 

In 1817 and 1818, the rojmblicans, although 
opposed by a regular array of candidates, were 
uniformly in the majority. Gov. Plumcr had be- 
come very popular with his fellow-citizens, and 
no small regret was felt at his determination to 
retire from public life. Ho declined a re-nom- 
ination to the oflSce of Governor in 1318. It, 
of course, became necessary to fix upon some 
other candidate. Samuel Boll, who had for ma- 
ny years, acted with the repuhlicans, and who 
had not then apostatized from the don)ocraiic par- 
ty, was favorably known as a correct logihlatur 
and upright judge. He was therefore selected 
as the rallying point of the party, was zealounly 
supported by Mr. Hill, and was chosen by a large 
majority, in the spring of 1819. 

Mr. Hill had, in January of this year, formed 
a connection in business with Mr. J. !>. Moore, 
his brother-in-law, who also co-operated with 
biiii in the editorial conduct of the paper. 

At the session of the legislature in June, Mr. 
Hill was gratified by a public testimonial of the 
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8cnsc in which his republican friends viewed his 
continued exertions. He was elected to the res- 
jionsible office of Clerk of the Senate, and served 
that body as such, throughout the session. 

(lov. Bell, in his annual message, urged par- 
ticularly upon the attention of the legislature, the 
l)ussage of the Toleration law ; a subject which 
had been before agitated, but whicli had been 
Buffered to remain for a considerable period un- 
touched. His views were ably seconded by the 
exertions of the late Hon. Thomas Whipple, who 
framed the law under which every religious sect 
now enjoys an equal opportunity of sustaining it- 
self against foreign encroachment. To us,who have 
so long experienced the beneficial effects of this 
law upon all denominations, and which few would 
now, however rigid their doctrines of exclusive 
prerogative, wish abolished, it is almost incredi- 
ble that men of sense and information should have 
anticipated from its passage the most mournful 
results. It was declared that the enactment of 
the bill proposed, would give a death blow to all 
vital religion, morality and good order ; and an- 
athemas were hurled against it from the pulpit, 
as though it were equivalent to an order to burn 
all the bibles and destroy all the churches in the 
State. Mr. Hill did great service by the zeal 
with which he supported the proposed measure ; 
and this generation may congrntulate themselves 
that, although the opposition seemed almost invin- 
cible, talent, oluquencc and perseverance finally 
gained the victory over timidity, bigotry and su- 
perstition. 

[n 1820, at the republican convention in sona- 
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torial district No. 4., Mr. Hill was nominated for 
the office of senator in the State legislature, and 
a resolution was passed to give him the united 
support of the democracy of the district. Mr. 
Hill now found himself placed in the delicate 
situation of a candidate for an elective office, op- 
posed with the whuie strengtii of his political 
enemies, and at the same time, bcinrr the only 
republican, editor in the district. There was 
danger lest he should violate the rules of proprie- 
ty on the one hand by opening his columns to the 
admission of gross flattery or unjustifiable abuse, 
and on the other h:ind, that by an affectation of 
sensitiveness, he should place himself in a situa- 
tion where he would bo exposed without defence 
to the attacks of opposing editors. Ilis conduct 
in this dilemma was an instance of his prudence 
and the soundness of his Judgment. By avoiding 
both extremes, he exhibited the character of a 
man conscious of rectitude of intention, and in- 
different to the attacks of malice or meanness. — 
The opposition had been thoroughly drilled, but 
his friends were firm, and he was elected by a 
large majority. In the fall of this year, republi- 
can electors and members of concrress were cho- 
sen by the people of the State. Indeed, the fed- 
eral party made little display of opposition, except 
in a few local elections. In the fall session, the 
second of his legislative experience, Mr. Hill in- 
troduced a resolution to instruct our members in 
congress to support a reduction of their salaries 
to a per diem allowance of six dollars. He also 
made speeches in favor of remodelling the judi- 
ciary, and introduced and supported a bill, cxe%t' 

6» 
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ing a new county with limits similar to those of 
the present county of Merrimack. This last bill 
was postponed. 

In 18'il, the freemen of the State were called 
upon to give, at their primary elections, an ex- 
pression of their opinion upon the questionof 
the amendment of the Constitution. Mr. Ilill, at 
the same time that he professed the greatest ad- 
miration for that venerable instrument, was not 
inclined to believe that it was entirely free from 
blemishes, or that mankind, in the lapse of half a 
century, had not improved in political science. — 
He wanted to provide for a better balanced leg- 
islature ; wished the house to be limited to one 
hundred members, and the senate to be raised to 
twenty-four ; and also that all those expressions 
should be expunged which disagreed with the ex- 
press declaration of the Bill of Rights, and which 
incapacitated a citizen from holding certain offi- 
ces of honor and trust, unless he were a profes- 
sor of the Protestant faith. The people wctq 
however opposed to any tampering with the legacy 
which their fathers had left them. 

Mr. Hill's conduct in the preceding legislature, 
the measures which he had recommended and 
faithfully supported, were very gratifying to his 
constituents, and they this year re-elected him to 
the senate, by a vote nearly unanimous. He took 
a prominent part in the acts and debates of 
that body. He introduced and successfully sup- 
ported a resolution to appropriate one thousand 
dollars for the support of indigent deaf-and-dumb 
youth at the asylum at Hartford. Since that time, 
the legislature have granted a yearly sum for the 
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education of this unfortunate class of citizens. 
It is to be hoped that they will not confine their 
benevolence to the alliicted in body merely ; — to 
those deprived of any of the external senses 
alone ; but that those who are ruined in mind and 
destroyed in intelloct,shall he rescued by the hand 
of public charity, from the condition and treatment 
of the vilest criminals, and placed in a situation 
where they may be either restored to their n^ason, 
their friends and the world, or may be made hap- 
py, contented and useful, during the short period 
which they are doomed to pass in so melancholy 
a state of deprivation. 

In 1822, Mr. Hill was ogain elected to the 
senate by the nearly unanimous vote of the dis- 
trict. In that station, he, as usual, exerted him- 
self in promotion of the measures which he 
had long advocated through the columns of his 
paper. He supported the reduction of the pay 
of members of congress ; and was seconded in 
his views by several of the Representatives of 
New^-Hampshire in the National Leg-islature. — 
But self-interest was too strong for the patriotism 
of some of their colleagues, and one honorable 
member, who conceived himself personally allud- 
ed to by Mr. Hill in some remarks on the subject, 
attempted to procure an indictment against him 
for a libel, but failed. The ancient Egyptians^^ 
worshipped the cat and the crocodile, and held it 
sacrilege to slay one of those holy beasts ; but as 
otherwise their country would have been overrun 
and eaten up by their hungry gods, their sclf-incer- 
cst proved so far superior to their superstition and 
reverence, that they held it no sin at all to dcs- 
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troy these animals before they had arrived at 
years of maturity ; and the sacred spawn and 
little sucking gods were killed without conripunc- 
tion. Thus it ever is. Man will rarely be found 
so patriotic and so republican as voluntarily to 
oppose his own interest or lessen his own power. 
Mr. Hill's exertions, as the people of this county 
will long remember, were unremitted, to obtain 
a partition of the old county of Rockingham. It 
had become a very serious inconvenience for the 
people of the western part of the county, to trav- 
el to the sea coast to procure the adjustment of 
their business in the courts of law. As in every 
question where sectional prejudices are brought 
into collision, great excitement prevailed on the 
subject, and a violent opposition, consisting, of 
course, of the residents in the eastern section of 
the county, was arrayed against the proposed 
measure. They finally procured its indefinite 
postponement, on the condition, that the courts 
sliould sit, at specified times, at Concord. 

A ticket was this year to be made up for members 
of Congress. Several of the nominating caucuses 
were believed by Mr. Hill to have been unfairly 
managed, and without hesitation, he opposed their 
nominations. In taking this step, which brought 
him into the unfortunate situation of a collision 
with a part of his republican friends, he acted on 
the principle which had always governed his con- 
duct, to support only what he believed to be the 
fairly-expressed wish of the people. The candidate 
who was particularly obnoxious to him, was de- 
feated, and harmony was in a great measure res- 
tored, where serious difficulties had threatened. 
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But soon another storm aroso which scemod to 
augur ill for the unanimity of the rcpiihlicans ; 
and which appeared to indicate the existence of 
discordant elements, which nothing could unite. 
Gov. Bell had been elected by the logislatiire to 
fill a vacancy in the Senate of the United States. 
As had been the invariable practice with the re- 
publican party, a legislative convention was held 
to decide upon a suitable individual to bo pre- 
sented to the people for the succession. Tiic Into 
Gen. Dinsmoor of Keene received a majority of 
of tho suffrages, and was accordingly announced 
as the democratic candidate. Certain individu- 
als, influenced by sectional prejudices, were dis- 
satisfied at this result, and objected to Gen. 1)., 
because, as they urged, he did not live in the 
eastern part of the State ! With this band of 
disaffected republicans, a majority of the federal 
party, who had for several years made not a 
shadow of opposition, but who now saw too good 
an opportunity to throw discord into the ranks n\' 
their opponents, to be lorit, immediately unitCMl. — 
They put in nomination Levi Woodbury. Mr. 
Woodbury was'a young man, hold a seat on tho 
bench, had acted uniformly with the repiiblioan 
party, was esteemed, as he lias since proved him- 
self, to possess great talents and still greater j)cr- 
severance, and on this account, became the moans, 
as many of his supporters had craftily intended, 
of drawing a large part of the republican party 
from the support of their regular candidate. 

Mr. Hill felt it his duty to oppose these move- 
ments with all his strength. I[e saw the mo- 
tives of the leaders of this new party, and ho 
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feared the results which might spring from their 
exertions. He knew, for he had experienced, 
iho disastrous effects of federal supremacy, and 
dreaded its return. Besides, he could see no reason 
for abandoninfT a nomination which had been fair- 
ly and reguhirly made accordintr to republican 
usages. ** Legislative caucuses," he says,**should 
be considered as no further binding than as they 
express the popular sentiment ; whenever they 
uro notoriously against the feelings of the people, 
the people will reject them." These few words 
give the true definition of the powers of the leg- 
islative caucus, and of the extent to which its 
nominations should be supported. Respecting 
this particular case, Mr. Hill believed the wishes 
of the democratic party to have been fairly ex- 
pressed in the nomination of Gen. Dinsmoor, and 
warned his republican friends of the dangerous 
tendency of a departure from democratic usages, 
and a union with former opponents whose enmity 
was only smothered, not extinguished — who were 
only waiting for a favorable opportunity to bringr 
about their former ascendancy. But the efforts 
of the new amalgamation, aided by a temporary 
feeling upon the subject of the Judiciary, secured 
the election of Mr. Woodbury in the spring of 
1823. Mr. Hill was, at this early period, charged 
with * dictating,^ and received from the federal 
prints the title of * staters director.* 

In Jan. 1823, Mr. Hill's name again appears 
alone upon tjio New-Hampshire Patriot, his con- 
nection with his brother-in-law having been dis- 
solved. About the same time, a new paper was 
established at Concord, by the opposition, which 
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still exists under tiio iiniiiu df the Statrnu.-ni r.ij.j 
Journal. Frequent collision, or rather inci-ssrint 
contention, between tliisJ paper and the l*iilriot, 
have been tlio consecpinnrc. At tliis }» Tiofl, it 
will be remembered, the trial for the Pre.sidenfy 
commenced. Mr, Moiiroe's admiiiist ration wiia 
drawing to a (!h)re, and a new division of parti(?s 
seemed lik.;Iv to he inade un tlie sMbioft (»!' i»is 
successor, .''•ranv of t!:e rei>nl»licnns wert' in 
favor of Mr. Adams, while perhaps a r(«n.>id<'r- 
nble majority' conhl pln.ce no confideiice in his 
consistency or lii:< politic:! inte^rrity. Mr. Hill 
considered him a< posse-?sin;;f tali-nls of tlie hijjli- 
est order, but did not anticipate from iiis ]jnst his- 
tory, which consisted onlv of a prrio.? of terifi- 
versations, that he would be acceptable to any 
party. He v.* as stron;;;ly in favor of a nr.tioiial 
convention, believinir it to be the oidy mode, — in a 
country where the blcssin^^s of education are so 
widely difln-sed and where there are so many in- 
dividuals, equally worthy with the man who final- 
ly obtains the oilicc, — of secuiing that unanimity 
of sentiment and action, without whidi. not only 
the 7ncn we prefer, but the prinriples wo are con- 
tending for, must bo inevitably lost. Oppoited to 
a premature discussion of this agitating quesiinn ; 
a question which he knew, if too early brought 
before the public, would unnecessarily convulse 
the community ; for a considerable period, he de- 
layed taking any active part in the warfare be- 
tween the partizans of dirtercnt candidates ; hut 
gave, in tbe columns of the Patriot, an impartial 
summary of the relative merits of each of the five 
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in«li\i(liials, w)io were inoFt. proinincnt as cnwli- 
tiatt.'s. williout r.\pn.'s?.-iiiir a |)roi'ori"iu«" lor «.'ii.lior. 

Ill tii'j winter oK lS*2i — fi, Mr. ilill spiMil .soim* 
iii:i.' ;-.t tiic ser.t. of i:«>M*!inii«'i5t. 1!<* tlicrc! "-'JIW 
;m:l !»• i-aiiie ii!'qu;!int.(Ml with mniiy I'luiiH'iit men. 
ami hi.iih' hi-ii.^oir cuiivi'rsjinL \vit.li the ;;nnoraI 
liM-iin;;: on political .-MibjrMits, and the jioculiar 
pr«\ju(licoH, in(liic»!(l by sectional .-.ttaclimoiii. — 
Wln.'n iio linallv Ihouirlit tlie limo had arrived lur 
takinir an active part in the presi«l( rdial cam- 
pai«_ni, and wln.Mi he declared liirn.ieli' in ia\or of 
iMr. Oawford as the re<jfnl;>r dcniocrati*"' candi- 
date, the disct)verv was soon made thnt tliere was 
some connection between this stop a:. • tlse visit 
tv» W'j.shin.'xton of the previons winter. ) ':.\ 
moH", il was notlonjf bolore the particniars oftlir- 
bar.i.niiii were eircnmstantially detailed Aviiji the 
aceiiracv of an eye-witness. Mr. Hill, it wos 
said, had been introilnced to 7»lr. Crawforcl by 
(ien. Kinuf of Maine, and had, on that occasion, 
j^ivcn in his oath of fealty and alle'riance. Tliosc 
eliarires were reiterated in diilorent shapos, till 
Mr. Hill thouj.^ht it his duty to noti('(> tlieni. I lo 
iravo tlie whole storv his unnnalifnMl denial and 
exposed its absurdity by showiiiir that (icn. Kinnr 
was not at \Vashin:;ton during the ]>eriod ot' 
his visit. 

••'I am willinrr." said he, *M.o live and die \\ itji- 
out askinor of the people or the servants of the 
people, any thinsr but my irood name. To the 
people of New-Ilamiishire, I am indebted for a 
pntronajre in business, wiiich I believe they never 
awarded to any other individual who printed a 
now3papcr. And so long os 1 pursue the course 
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which conscience dictates to be the right course, 
so long will the people continue that patronage. 
I am determined to be the passive tool of no 
man." 

The year 1824 is somewhat memorable in the 
political history of New-Hampshire. The fed- 
eralists who had supported Mr. Woodbury for 
Governor, at the preceding election, displeased 
with the independent course which he took in 
that office, and finding that with all their exer- 
tionSy they could not make him subservient to 
their views, mostly withdrew from the contest. — 
Gen. Dinsmoor having declined a renomination, 
David L. Morril was recognized as the candi- 
date of the republican party and was, this spring, 
elected. In the legislature, there was also a re- 
publican majority. But the members of that ma- 
jority were not united among themselves, or true 
to their principles. A legislative caucus was 
convened, at which federalists and their oppo- 
nents united in giving the weight of their names 
against the regular democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. The great object of the opposition 
was, (as it is at this time) to bring the election 
of the Chief Magistrate into Congress. They 
were willing to take any step, to make themselves 
subservient to any local party, which might for a 
moment bubble at the top of the political cauldron, 
to effect this, their great end. They did not 
hesitate to unite with their bitterest enemies, if 
by so doing, they could gain their assistance, in 
their tnro. The result of these exertions on 
their part was manifested in the nomination of 
Mr. Adams to the Presidency, by this legislature. 

6 
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The oflTicers of the convention were all republi- 
cans ; yet the federalists did not hesitate to join 
thcin ifi the nomination. 

Mr. Hill opposed this coalition, this secret 
management, this undertow that was sapping and 
mining the very foundations on which the princi- 
ples of the party were based. He declared him- 
self absolutely opposed to nil sectional nomina- 
tions, where a national convention had been or 
might be resorted to. He wished no geographi- 
cal candidate ; he believed some concentration 
necessary, or all choice would inevitably be ta- 
ken from the people. 

At the celebration, this year, of the anniversa- 
ry of our national independence, Mr. Hill wag 
selected to read the Declaration of Independence. 
He performed the duty allotted him, made some 
appropriate remarks, and gave as a sentiment, a 
. compliment to his and the democratic candidate, 
Mr. Crawford. 

The fall session was a stormy one ; it perhaps 
approached in violence the fall session of 18 12. 
The legislature was split up into little factions, 
and there appeared indications of danger, lest 
all principle should be lost sight of, in the scram- 
ble of petty partisans. As is ever the case, when 
the republicans suffer themselves to become dis- 
united, their opponents ruled things at their pleas- 
ure, and by appealing to their separate prejudi- 
ces, made them passive instruments of their will. 
A senator in congress was to have been chosen 
at this session, and trial afler trial was made to 
effect an election. Several individuals were cho- 
sen as far as one branch could elect, but without 
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the concurrence of the other. The house of 
representatives on their part, although decidedly 
republican, even chose on one occasion a feder- 
alist to represent them, at this critical Juncture of 
public affairs, in the National Senate ! This, with 
the fact that republican electors gave the vote 
of the Stutc for John Q. Adams, certainly indi- 
cated such an < era of good feelings,' as the fed- 
eral party might well wish lasting. The legis- 
lature finally separated without making any choice 
of senator. M. Hill expressed his dissatisfaction 
in decided terms, at the worse than useless man- 
ner in which this session had been passed. The 
halls of legislation seemed to have become an a- 
rena for the strifes of petty demagogues. 

In J 825, this factious spirit was somewhat al- 
layed. The Presidential contest had been deci- 
ded, as fur as the votes of the people's electors 
could effect a decision. In this State, the re- 
publicans were in the majority, and Gov. Morril 
was re-elected by a vote of singular unanimity. 
At the session of the legislature in June, Mr. 
Hill was once more elected clerk of the senate, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Richard Bartlett, Esq. who had been, during 
the first week of the session, chosen Secretary 
of State. A meeting of the friends of internal 
improvements, who believed from actual surveys, 
that it was practicable to unite by a canal, the 
waters of the Merrimack and the Connecticut, 
the Merrimack and Winnipisiogee, and the Win- 
nipisiogee and the Piscataqua, was held at Con- 
cord during the session of the legislature. Mr. 
mil was a member of a committee choaen. t<^ 
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memorialize the legislature for assistance in mak- 
ing a scientific survey. In the course of the 
year, by the exertions of Mr. H. and his coadju- 
tors, the canal route was surveyed, and calcula- 
tions made of its probable cost. 

It was the remarks of Mr. Hill in relation to 
the town election of this year, and the manner in 
which it had been conducted, that drew forth a 
communication from the selectmen of the town, 
charging him with being a calumniator, and a 
liar. It may surprise those who have long im- 
agined this charge to have been made by a vote 
of the town, or even, as it has been said, record- 
ed upon the town books, — to learn that it was 
merely an expression of the personal opinions of 
those who made it ; and that Mr. Hill, the next 
year, determined to try the feelings of the town 
upon the subject. For this purpose, he suffered 
himself to be run for representative, knowing 
that the same board of selectmen who had ac- 
cused him of misrepresentation, would be again 
supported, and wishing the result of the vote to 
declare the degree of credibility attached to each 
party by the citizens generally. A man bo ob- 
noxious to the leaders of the opposition, was of 
course opposed with the greatest virulence. The 
result was the election of the editor of the Pat- 
riot by a large majority, and such a woful falling 
off in the supporters of the old selectmen, as to 
give them only nine votes each ! Mr. Hill felt a 
deep interest in the result of this election ; we 
subjoin his remarks concerning it : 

^ The board of Selectmen above alluded to 
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was the same as that nominated the present year. 
These men, we have good reason to believe, were 
this year nominated to be supported with the es- 
pecial view of fortifying the declaration contain- 
ed in their publication. The result of the votes 
shows how well the declaration was sustained.-— 
The federal party and the individuals composing 
the old board of selectmen deliberately made 
choice of this mode of deciding the controversy 
— ihey staked their reputation on this game ; and 
the result has proved that they arc left in a con- 
dition somewhat worse than in the nine holes, 

*'The result of the election in this town last 
Tuesday, is peculiarly gratifying to the feelings 
of the editor of the Patriot. It was the first 
time he ever stood a candidate for any office in 
the gift of the town ; and he was induced to be a 
candidate for no other reason than to throw off 
the stigma which had been cast on him, that he 
had not the confidence of his neighbors and 
townsmen. The controversy was personal as 
well as political ; and the chance was against him 
— for while he might calculate that all who were 
politically opposed would, as a matter of course, 
vote against him, it might also be supposed that 
personal or local considerations would lose the 
support of some of his own party. The result 
agreeably disappointed his most sanguine friends, 
as it overwhelmed those more sanguine men who 
had long triumphed in the fancied success of their 
misrepresentations. 

" There never has been an election in the 
town more severely contested than this ; and it 
was determined precisely on the old party dis- 

6* 
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tinction of republicans and federalists ; only the 
latter so far changed their ground as to head their 
ticket " true republican," taking Mr. Morril and 
the republican candidates for state and county 
officers, with two veteran federalists, the giants 
of the party, who had often successfully run, as 
candidates for representatives ; while the former 
chose the more apposite appellation of " demo- 
crat" to head their ticket, with both Pierce and 
Morril as candidates for Governor, taking their 
most popular man, with another most odious to the 
opposite party, as candidates for representatives. 
The federalists were not discouraged by losing 
their moderator at the first run — the leaders be- 
sieged the poll and animated their followers by 
telling them that the first choice was effected by 
the votes of the federalists for the democratic 
candidate. More republicans coming in, and some 
few federalists leaving the sinking ship, a second 
trial increased the democratic majority from fifty 
to more than seventy. And on counting the 
votes for selectmen, given in at the third ballot- 
ing, it was found that the main body of federalism 
had deserted, leaving the "old board of selectmen " 
two with only nine and the other with ten votes 
to keep them in remembrance 1" 

At this election, Gov. Morril was again re- 
elected, by a union of republican and federal 
votes. A large portion of the republican party 
had become dissatisfied with his course, and cast 
their votes for the old veteran, Pierce. 

During the session of the legislature, the most 
perfect unanimity and harmony prevailed among 
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its membera ; and in consequence, the people's 
interests were not neglected, and much impor- 
tant business was transacted. Mr. Hill took a 
prominent part in the acts and debates of the 
popular branch. He was appointed chairman of 
the committee on banks and as such, reported 
against granting any more bank charters, on the' 
ground that tfiey were not needed, and that the 
capital stock already granted, was not yet entire- 
ly taken up. As the creation of new banks is 
generally supported on local and personal motives, 
and as members are unwilling to oppose a new 
charter when called for, because they may them- 
selves need a similar favor in their turn, there is 
always danger that too many, rather than too few 
banks will be created for the convenience and 
good of the public. In the progress of one bank 
bill, Mr. Hill procured its recommitment with in- 
structions to provide that the corporation should 
not go into operation, until evidence had been 
given to the Secretary of State, that all the cap- 
ital stock had been paid in, in specie. Even then^ 
he opposed the final passage, and spoke several 
times against the further multiplication of such 
petty monopolies. He also made speeches against 
taxation on sheep ; against removing the courts 
from Concord to Hopkinton ; in favor of an appro- 
priation, jointly with the legislature of Vermont, 
to improve the navigation of the Connecticut ; in 
favor of an appropriation towards constructing a 
road through Franconia Notch, and another in 
favor of a survey for a canal route from the Mer- 
rimack to the Connecticut. All these measures 
were evidently for the public advantage ; and the 
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people thought none the worse of his exertions, 
because, as it was alleged, he was guilty of 
writing his speeches before he delivered them. 

The language and doctrine of Gov. Morril's 
message not being acceptable to the republicans, 
the worthy old patriot, Gen. Pierce, was nomina- 
ted in his stead. He was elected in the spring 
of 1827, with trifling opposition. In July, 1826, 
Mr. Hill visited the flourishing region of the 
west — that section of the State of New- York 
which is so peculiarly interesting from the asso- 
ciations which are connected with it, in relation 
to both our wars for this country's independence. 
He visited and examined with care and attention 
all the interesting relics of those times of danger, 
and wrote home for the columns of his paper, in- 
teresting and spirited letters descriptive of the 
artificial and natural beauties of the country 
which he was visiting. From Bennington, Ti- 
conderoga, Saratoga, Lewiston, Niagara, Utica, 
BuflTalo, &c. were written communications of great 
value, which, at the time of their publication, were 
extensively copied, and which richly merit pres- 
ervation in a more durable form. We do not re- 
member that federal cunning discovered any con- 
nection between this journey of Mr. Hill's and 
the political movements of the times. 

In the winter of 1826, the subject of Mr. Ad- 
ams' re-election began to be agitated in the pub- 
lic papers. Mr. Hill was decidedly opposed to 
most of the prominent measures of his adminis- 
tration. A friend of universal peace, he did not 
believe a mission to a Panama Congress consist- 
ent with the dignity of the country, or the parting 
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odvice of the sage of Mont-Vernon. Active aa 
he had been in the promotion of every constitu- 
tional scheme of improving the internal resour- 
ces of our country, he did not consider it repub- 
lican, constitutional or politic, to convert tlic mo- 
ney of the whole nation to the aggrandisement or 
the improvement of particular sections. Hence, 
he early and actively engaged in the opposition to 
Mr. Adams. The same principles which lie sup- 
ported in the columns of his paper, found a zeal- 
ous advocate in the national senate, in the person 
of Judge Woodbury, who was now more than 
ever obnoxious to the administration party. 

But Mr. Hill was not long allowed to persevere 
in the bold and decided stand which he had taken, 
without experiencing the effects of the malice of 
those whom he opposed. The public printing 
which he had long enjoyed was taken -from him 
by Mr. Secretary Clay and given to the New- 
Hampshire Journal, a paper which had just been 
commenced, had only a limited circulation, and 
whose talented editor, the brother-in-law and for- 
mer partner of Mr. Hill, now became his most 
uncompromising opponent. The amount of this 
patronage, whicli was taken from him by such a 
summary act, was indeed but trifling, and in the 
prosperous state of Mr. Hill's aflairs, had no effect 
upon the circulation of his paper, or his own wel- 
fare ; yet Mr. Hill could not but regard it as an 
attempt at proscription and as a manifestation of 
the treatment he had to expect from his political 
opponents, whenever it should be in their power 
to injure him. Me had the consolation, however, 
of the approbation of his friends, in the cour/se 
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which he had taken ; and knowing that he was 
heloved of the people, such petty attacks could 
only excite a smile of contempt. There is an 
Eastern saying, " If the moon be with thee, thqu 
needest not care for the stars." Hence, he was 
above being affected by the exclusive, the perse- 
cuting policy which the administration party ev- 
er adopted, whenever for a moment, they had it 
in their power to exercise a little brief author- 
ity. 

In 1827, Mr. Hill once more received the re- 
publican nomination for senator in the State leg- 
islature from district No. Four. Unparallelled 
exertions were made to secure his defeat. Such 
an event was confidently anticipated by the oppo- 
sition — their measures had been laid with such 
skill and secresy, that they were certain of suc- 
cess. On the day before the election, a new can- 
didate, a man of talents and influence, was nom- 
inated in opposition to the editor of the Patriot, 
and runners sent throughout the district to dis- 
tribute the tickets and drill every man to his duty.' 
Yet, was Mr. Hill chosen by a majority greater 
than any of his predecessors in office had ever 
received, when their election had been contested. 
A better evidence of his popularity with those 
who knew him best, could not have been given. 

The Presidential contest was fiercely waged 
this year, throughout New-England. Every man 
exerted all his influence with a devotedness that 
seemed to say that the existence of the country 
depended upon his individual exertions. The 
editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot was recog- 
nized as the leader of the opposition or Jackson 
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party in this section of the Union. IILs paper 
teemed with argument and sarcasm ; the produc- 
tions of his own pen and the contributions of 
friends supplied him with matter such as every 
republican was anxious to read. In proportion 
as the value of his exertions began to be apprc« 
ciated by the friends of democracy generally, did 
tlie abuse with which he had always been unspar- 
ingly visited, increase in virulence. Not only 
was his public course arraigned before the bar of 
g.eneral condemnation, but his private character 
was traduced, and a selfish motive discovered in 
every, the most benevolent act of his life or ami- 
able trait in his character. It is never pleasant 
to have one's conduct judged by the green eye of 
jealousy or the gangrene of political or personal 
malice, and few men ever came forth from the 
fiery ordeal so pure as did Mr. Hill. The more 
he was abused, the more obstinately did the re- 
publicans resolve upon shewing him honor, and 
the only way to render him an object of indiffer- 
ence to the people of this State, will be to cease 
those unmerited, groundless attacks, which have 
redounded, in the end, to his own honor, and have 
put his accusers to the blush. Mr. Hill, while he 
did not suffer his whole time to be employed in 
answering and re-answering every stale slander 
that was adduced against him, adopted always 
the principle, conscious of his ability to do so, to 
refute with promptness every charge, which, 
from its nature or the source from which it orig- 
inated, might tend to injure his reputation or les- 
sen his credit. Although his friends might not 
believe the accusation, yet they might think his 
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silence an unfavorable indication. The Egyp- 
tians have a proberb, * Throw mud against the 
wall, and if do not stick, it will leave a mark.' 

The Secretary of State of New-Hampshire, 
adopting the petty, miserable policy of a higher 
dignitary, was this year pleased to withdraw the 
State printing from Mr. Hill and transfer it to the 
Journal. No reason was assigned, because per- 
haps too obvious ; but the worst feature of the 
business was the refusal of the Secretary to allow 
Mr. Hill an opportunity to publish the laws of the 
State for nothing, simultaneously with the favor- 
ed print. None of these things moved Mr. Hill. 
He addressed to the Secretary a temperate letter, 
to which he received no reply. 

When the charge of inconsistency was brought 
against him for denouncing the course of Mr. Bell 
in the Federal Senate, Mr. Hill replied by show- 
ing that it was Mr. Bell who had changed his 
opinions, and who supported measures which he 
had denounced when Governor of the State and 
a favorite of Mr. Hill. He proved these things 
from the messages of Gov. Bell. In them, JKi 
Excellency had declared national appropriations 
for internal improvements, a " construction of the 
constitution wholly unwarranted" — the Senator 
now considered the system constitutional aud pol- 
itic. So of the rest ; — and had Mr. Hill changed ? 
He could only say that he entertained the same 
opinions upon all the topics of national interest, 
then under discussion, as he had expressed in 
1819, when he agreed with Mr. Bell and gave 
him his hearty support. 

It was likewise busily and maliciously reported 
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that Mr. Hill was at times insane, and some even 
affected to pity hira for the tinge of madness which 
characterised his writings. Mr. Hill once took 
occasion to notice this tale ; "There is," said he, 
"an Almighty Power who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamh, who will preserve us from such a 
calamity, and who will not suffer our intellectual 
vision to be dimmed until our work sliall be ac- 
complished. We have faith to persevere in a 
righteous cause, confident that cause will be pros- 
pered." 

Many of the old republicans in New- Hamp- 
shire had preferred Mr. Adams in 1824, to any 
of his rival candidates. Many of them still cleav- 
ed to his fortunes, while a large number once 
more returned to the democratic ranks ; disap- 
proving the favorite measures of the candidate 
they had helped to elect, and disgusted with the 
persecuting spirit of their new associates. Mr. 
Hill's views of the momentous questions involved 
in the decision of the Presidential question, are 
well expressed in the following article from his 
pen : 

" The editor of the Patriot commenced this paper 
nearly nineteen years ago during the dark and porten- 
tous period which preceded the late war with Great 
Britain. He commenced it, not with the expectation 
of the gain of filthy lucre, not with the expectation of 

getting to himself the honors or emoluments of ofiice, 
ut with the hope that he should render a feeble support 
to those Principles in which are involved the rights 
and liberties and best interest of the people. In his 
progress thus far, he has not always trod the smoothest 
and easiest road: with a single view to the cause in 
which he was engaged, he has frequently encountered 
rough and rugged paths, the thorns and thongs of aristoc- 

7 
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racy on the one hand, and tlie cold and thankless indif- 
ference of men who thought there was nothing worth 
contending for in that cause, no great difference between 
the friends and tlie enemies of the country, on the other. 
He has not stopped to inquire which would be the pop- 
ular side which course would meet with most favor of 
the largest number of great men ; but having ascer- 
tained what would best subserve the great and cardinal 
principles always kept in view, he has not feared to en- 
counter, in the support of the right side, the obloquy 
and the reproaches of men who are always brave and 
valiant where there is no danger. 

The last and the present I'residential controversy has 
brought into action many of that valiant class of poli- 
ticians just hinted at — it has revived the old spirit of 
the federal party, awakened that party to new hopes, 
and kindled again that fire of jiersecution and proscrip- 
tion which was always the strong characteristic of that 
party. New-England feelings and New-England prej- 
udices are again appealed to, for no other purpose than 
to bring a second time the aristocratic party into power. 
We very early foresaw that this was the great object of 
many of the New-England men who first espoused the 
cause of Mr. Adams : we saw that they had this object 
in view when they first contended so strenuously a- 
gainst all agreement and concert among republicans in 
the choice of President : we saw it, as the election pro- 
gressed to that state which showed that the House of 
Representatives, pre-determining that the people should 
not elect, intended to give the final choice to a minority 
of their own body : we saw it in the first movements 
and appointments of an Executive, thus elected, claim- 
ing to be the administration ; and we have seen it in ev- 
ery subsequent movement and measure of a Cabinet 
wnose great business since its first organization, seems 
to have been that of forcing public opinion to the pledge 
that the Cabinet should be continued in power after its 
first term had expired. If we have taken ground in 
opposition to this Cabinet, it was not because we ex- 
pected our cause would be a popular one in New-Eng- 
land, it was not that we could entertain a hope that ours 
would not be a thorny and a disaffreeable path ; but it 
was because we considered that tnerc was a right sids 
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Mid a wron^ side to this qaestion, and we were deter- 
mined to take what we deemed to be the right side, 
regardless of consequences, regardless of the frowns 
and the displeasure of men who commanded an immense 
patronage which they could wield against us. 

Thus far, we have been happily disappointed in tho 
effect and the results of this struggle in New-Hamp- 
shire. The great mass of tlie democratic party are fast 
getting upon their old ground, from which tliey will 
not be driven. The violence of the administration and 
its agents is fast opening tho eyes of the people. The 
more candid men of the federal party already admit 
that there may be a majority of this State opposed to 
the re-election of Mr. Adams ; and every attempt of 
the " Great New- England Adams party " to take this 
State into its keeping by force has resulted in utter dis- 
comfiture. In many sections of the State the people 
are already aroused by the violence and proscription 
which has been threatened. And, at present, w^e have 
no doubt that, by due vigilance and energy, the Demo- 
cratic Party will pass the fiery trial through which 
their old enemy is forcing them, unscathea and un- 
hurt." 

At the session of tlie legislature in 1827, Mr. 
Hill was chairman of the committee of the Sen- 
ate on schools and seminaries of learning, and a 
member-of the committee on banks. In his first 
capacity, he reported a bill for the establishment 
of the New-Hampshire University ; an institution 
to be supported by the avails of the Literary 
Fund, and to be under the control of the State. 
The measure was not adopted, but a different 
disposition of the Literary Fund has been made. 
At the legislative caucus. Gov. Pierce was again 
nominated for the executive chair. 

In 1828, on the ever memorable eighth of Jan- 
uary, the republicans of New-Hampshire held a 
festival at Concord to commemorate the ^t«%X 
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victory, which muet ever be associated with the 
return of that aDniversary. A larger assmblage 
of rejoicing freemen has never been witnessed 
in the capital of the Granite State, save on one 
or two similar occasions. Mr. Hill was selected 
to deliver the Address to this great auditory.— 
The duty was ably performed. The orator com- 
menced by alluding to the great principles for 
which the war of the revolution was declared ; 
he showed how those principles were established ; 
he showed how prosperous our country had be- 
come, prior to the late war with Great Britain. — 
He briefly alluded to the causes of that war, and 
then entered upon an historical sketch of the 
great chain of events whose final consummation 
in the victory of New-Orleans, his auditors were 
then called together to celebrate. He gave a 
brief history of the prominent events of the life 
of vicissitudes which Gen. Jackson had endured, 
and from his services and the principles he had 
contended for, he passed to a summary of the 
life of Mr. Adams ; his numerous treasons com- 
mitted against every party ; the principles in 
which he had been nurtured, and the measures 
which, in his Executive capacity, he had advocat- 
ed. The address was plain and practical ; such 
an one as was calculated to instruct, to please, 
and to make a lasting impression. The conclusion 
is elsewhere given.* 

Mr. Hill was re-nominated to the senate. A- 
gain, was every nerve strained against him. His 
own paper, the only republican paper in the dis- 

* See Appendix D. 
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trict, the opposition, inflanied by numerous defeats 
and having at their command two presses, whence 
were thrown off every species of abuse, which 
partizan malignity or personal hatred could dic- 
tate, were successful, not only in this senatorial 
district, but throughout the State. This result, 
many causes combined to produce. As in J814, 
the continual cries, together with the underhand 
machinery of a united and talented opposition, 
produced a temporary reaction in the public mind. 
There seemed to exist a feeling that violence 
would be committed against the rights of the 
Presidential incumbent, were he permitted to 
serve but one constitutional term. The letter of 
an honorable senator in congress, who knowingly 
and deliberately committed the falsehood of wri- 
ting home from the seat of government to the 
political gamblers of the State he represented, 
that the venerable ex-presidents, Madison and - 
Monroe had consented to stand as electors in op- 
position to Gen Jackson, exerted its full effect in 
defeating the' real favorite of the people and pla- 
cing a brother of the letter-writer in the guber- 
natorial chair. 

To secure the defeat of Mr. Hill, an object ap- 
parently of greater moment to the federal party 
than tne victory of their candidate for the chief 
magistracy, the greatest exertions were used, and 
every measure, however unprincipled, unhesita- 
tingly adopted. Garbled extracts, such as every 
file-thumber can collect, were made from ancient 
numbers of the Patriot, showing what were called 
his deliberate opinions of Mr. Bell, Mr. Adams 

and others, by republishing the occasional senton- 

'7» 
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ces in which Mr. H. had formerly alluded to those 
gentlemen, when they acted with the republican 
party, and when they co-operated with him in 
opposition to federal misrule, and the toryism of 
1814. These extracts were carefully collated, 
used as texts for hitter comments, published in 
pamphlet form, and made to travel, under the ti- 
tle of *< Wise Sayings of Hon. Isaac Hill," into 
every hamlet of the country, as damning proofii 
of inconsistency and insincerity.^ By such 
means as these, did Mr. Hill lose his election ; 
the first time that he ever experienced defeat for 
any elective office, for which he was a candi- 
date. 

Throughout the year 1828, as every one re- 
memhers, the whole country was convulsed by 
the political contest that was then waged. Nei- 
ther time, labor or money was spared by either 
party. Newspapers sprang into existence like 
the magic creations of the lamp of Aladdin, and 
old establishments poured forth their redundant 
matter in teeming extras. In New-Hampshire, 
the struggle was peculiarly violent. Fresh as 
must be the particulars of this contest, in the 
minds of our citizens, it is not our purpose to en- 
large upon them. Suffice it to say, that Mr. HiU's 
paper was almost entirely filled with topics of na- 
tional interest ; that whilst he maintained abroad, 
a high character for talents and perseverance, he 
was obliged to contend with a bitter, uncompro- 
mising foe at home. Coffin-handbills, monumen- 
tal inscriptions, and other hideous, ghastly shapes 

• See Appendix E. 
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apparently just fr6toh from the Gqlgotha of dry 
bones, were thrown into every farmers's house in 
the land, to prejudice the honest puritan a- 
gainst .the coldblooded murderer of poor John 
Woods and his five innocent fellow-soldiers, the 
heartless traitor and fellow-conspirator with Burr, 
or the parricide who could wantonly imbue his 
hands in the blood of his own kinsmen. Such 
was the opposition that Mr. Hill had to contend 
with ; such the unprincipled measures which he 
was called upon to expose. 

In June, a grand republican State Convention 
was held at Concord to take measures relative to 
the ensuing Presidential election. Primary meet* 
ings of the people in every part of the State were 
here represented, and an interchange of views 
and opinions effected, highly conducive, to unan- 
imity of action. Candidates for Governor, Elec- 
tors and Members of Congress were fixed upon. 
Isaac Hill was a delegate from Concord. He was 
chosen chairman of a committee of correspond^ 
ence, and also chairman of a committee to pre« 
pare an address to the people. In that capacity, 
he reported a lengthy and interesting document, 
in which he reviewed with a masterly hand, the 
acts and measures of the administration, and the 
character of its supporters. We could not do it 
justice by any extracts we could make. 

Every branch of the government was anti-dem- 
ocratic, and an entire revolution was effected in 
the public officers. A senator in congress was 
chosen by this legislature. Mr. Hill received the 
republican suffrages, but Mr. Bell was elected by 
m vote of 183 to 82 ; a result agreeing with the 
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situation of parties in the legislature. It was 
on this occasion, that Mr. Bell gave, in a public 
speech, his solemn engagement to resign his of- 
fice, whenever he should cease to represent a 
majority of his constituents. It is well known 
that this pledge was never redeemed, and that 
Mr. Bell clung to his place in the Senate, mis- 
representing the wishes and the opinions of the 
people of New-Hampshire, and disregarding 
their ofl-repeated requests for him to vacate his 
seat, till the last moment of his constitutional 
term. 

On the fourth of July of this year, Mr. Hill de- 
.livered an oration before the republicans of Ports- 
mouth. In the autumn, the fiat of the people 
decided the great question which had so long 
agitated the community. Their voice loudly 
proclaimed their determination that a weak and 
unprincipled administration was unworthy of their 
support. New-Hampshire gave her electoral 
vote for Adams, but the people of the Union de- 
clared for the patriot-soldier who had filled the 
measure of his country's glory. 

In January, 1829, a primary meeting of the 
republican electors of the senatorial district No, 
4, again nominated Mr. Hill and resolved to give 
him their united, hearty support. Mr. Hill declin- 
ed and another gentleman received the nomina- 
tion and was elected. Indeed, throughout the 
State, the people rose up, as if actuated by one 
common sentiment and threw off the shackles 
which had been imposed upon them. The men, 
whom, through deception and chicanery, they had 
been induced to support, afler a twelve months* 
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butterfly existence uudcr the honors and emolu- 
ments of office, were permitted to retire to pri- 
vate life, and the revolutionary patriot Pierce was 
again called to the chief magistracy, with repub- 
lican associates in every branch of the govern- 
ment. Those who had the preceding year, been 
proscribed for their unyielding republicanism, 
were replaced in the stations which they had lost, 
not forfeited. 

Mr. Hill, this year, forwarded to Washington a 
petition of the people of Portsmouth, accompanied 
with a letter of Mk own, complaining of oppres- 
sion on the part of the Branch Bank of the Uni- 
ted States in Portsmouth, and praying for redress. 
Mr. Biddle justified the Bank, and entered iuto 
an argument to disprove the existence of fraud 
or oppression. This, we have been told by a 
distinguished statesman, was in reality, the com- 
mencement of the struggle between the demo- 
cratic party and the directors of the Bank — it did 
not originate in their refu&al to lend Gen. Jack- 
son money without responsible endorsers, or in 
their declining to become the agents of govern- 
mental corruption — to this petition and tlie ac- 
companying letter, is alone to be attributed the 
downfall of the Bank. 

Mr. Hill passed the latter part of the winter 
and the spring at Washington. Gen. Jackson 
was desirous of bestowing upon him some office 
which might serve to indicate his feelings towards 
him, and to prove the reality of his opinions of 
the eminent services which Mr. Hill had ever 
been, even from th6 time of the Embargo, ren- 
dering to the cause of republicanism. He there 
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fore, almost immediately after his inauguration) 
tendered to Mr. Hill the responsible office of Se- 
cond Comptroller of the Treasury Department 
Mr. Hill accepted the appointment and enterefd 
upon the duties of his office* on the twenty-first 
of March. Retiring from the editorial chair of 
the New-Hampshire Patriot, which he had so ac- 
ceptably and ably filled for thirty years, during 
which time, he had invariably been found on the 
side of republicanism, that paper appeared with 
the names of Horatio Hill & Qo. as publishers. 

Mr. Hill commenced tlje rerorm which had been 
demanded by the people in tones whose meaning 
could not be misunderstood, by returning and or- 
dering the discontinuance of the great number of 
newspapers that it had been the custom of his 
predecessor to receive at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. This act brought upon him the personal 
hatred of those editors whose publications he had 



* The duties of the Second Comptroller are to ex- 
amine all accounts settled by the Second, Third and 
Fourth Auditors, certify the balance to the Secretary 
of the Department, in which the expenditures hare 
been incurred ; countersign all requisitions drawn by 
the Secretaries of the War and Navy Departmenti, 
warranted by law ; report to the Secretaries the official 
forms to be used in the different offices for distributing 
the public monev in those Departments, and the man- 
ner and form of keeping and stating tlie accounts of 
the persons employed therein. It is also his duty to 
superintend the preservation of the public accounti 
subject to his revision. 

The salary of the Second Comptroller is three thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and he has the appointment of 
eight clerks, whose salaries vary from ten to sevrnteen 
hundred dollars. 
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refused to receive, as vfeW as the unsparing abuse 
of the whole kennel of disappointed political 
managers who had found themselves left far in 
the background by the result of the general elec- 
tion. Their aristocratic feelings, too, were 
strongly excited by this appointment. They 
could not bear in patience, the idea, that a com- 
mon printer and a self-educated man should be 
elevated to a post of honor and emolument, where 
he could not but be a prominent object before the 
people of the country ; and as such, could not 
fail to impress the public with favorable opinions 
of himself, his motives and measures. The printer 
and editor Hill, and the schoolmaster and editor 
Kendall, both enterprising sons of dear Yankee 
land,were especially eye-sores in the sight of this 
exclusive aristocracy. 

Throughout the year was Mr. Hill doomed to be- 
come the passive recipient and unyielding object 
Df the vile slanders of a vile press. It seemed that 
the very gall of bitterness which had been accumu- 
lating against him ever since the commencement 
if his editorial career, by those whose mischiev- 
niB doctrines he had exposed and whose meas- 
ires he had contributed to defeat, was now to be 
>oared out unsparingly upon his devoted head. — 
Mr. Hill, himself inactive, pursued quietly the 
;ven tenor of his way, turned not to the right 
laod or to the left to refute the base and self-an- 
iwering charges alleged against him, and, by his 
teady, persevering attention to the business of 
lis office, the capacity for business and the almost 
Qtuitive knowledge which he evinced of the 
outine of duties attached to his station, secured 
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to htm the respect and admiration of all who had 
occasion to deal with him in his official character. 
lie had friends, however, who, unwilling to see 
an amiable man, and a worthy public officer, tra- 
duced with impunity, zealously took up the gaunt- 
let in his behalf, and compelled his enemies, either 
to retract their accusations, or by silence^ ac- 
knowledge their falsehood. 

Mr. Hill's private affairs requiring a short visit 
to the place of his former residence, he sought 
and obtained of the President leave of absence 
and visited Concord. His business, which had 
been for thirty years gradually increasing and 
enlarging itself, he was now obliged to close. It 
was likewise his wish to obtain a permanent ed- 
itor for the Patriot ; a man who should in some 
measure, fill the place which he had formerly 
held in the affections of the people of New- 
Hampshire. His visit to Concord was made in 
June ; hence, the sagacious observers who were 
always so' cunning as to suspect duplicity and 
management, where none existed save in their 
own hearts, conceived his object to be to dictate 
to the legislature and oblige them to conform 
themselves to his sovereign will. 

A State Convention was, as usual, held at Con- 
cord, during the session, for the nomination of 
candidates and other measures necessary to sus- 
tain the organization of the democratic party, — 
This large and respectable convention, collected 
from all parts of the State, took occasion, before 
their separation, to make a public expression of 
their sense of the important services which Mr. 
Hill had rendered to the republican cause.— 
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This was done in a manner so happy, so flatter- 
ing and so appropriate, as coming from the rep- 
resentatives of a State, with whose politics he 
had long been identified, that we cannot refrain 
from inserting the proceedings at length. 



On motion, the Hon. John Chadwick, Horace Chase, 
Peter Sweatt, Squire B. Hascall, Joseph Hammons, 
Samuel TUton, Warren Lovell, John Quimby, Abner 
B. Kelly and Ebenezer Butler, Esquires, were ap- 
pointed a committee to wait on the Hon . Isaac Hill and 
m behalf of this Convention tender him their most 
cordial and decided approbation of the course he has 
uniformly pursued in support of the republican cause, 
and express also their regret that he is about to leave 
the State. 

Pursuant to said appointment, the following commu- 
nication was addressed to him : 



ADDRESS. 

TflE HONORABLE ISAAC HILL : 

Sir — The Democratic Republican members of the 
State Legislature assembled in convention, June 23, 
1829, appointed the undersigned a conmiittee to convey 
to you their cordial and unqualified approbation of your 
political course — ^for the able and independent support 
you have for more than twenty years rendered to the 
cause of Democratic Republicanism in this State, and 
also for the indefatij^able and never-tiring zeal mani- 
fested by you in deience of the rights and sovereigntv 
of the people. And although their kind feelings towards 
you have .been highly gratS^ed by your appointment to 
a high and responsible office, recently conferred on you 
by me government of the United States, and notwith- 
standing they heartily rejoice that you are about to re- 
ceive the reward your talents, integrity and faithful 
services so justly merit ; yet these feelings are not un- 
mingled with regret while reflecting on your necessary 
absence from the State, and while taking leave of a 

8 
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ailer the removals thus far made, are still held by per- 
sons who were opposed to the election of Gren. Jackson, 
and the same may be said of the officers under our own 
State government. 

If ever there was a time when a republican adminis- 
tration could be justified in removing its enemies Irom 
office, that time is the present. So far as the people 
could express an opinion on this subject, that opinion 
has been decisively in favor of such removals. Our 
political enemies, anticipating that they deserved it, put 
the late elections on this ground : — they chose to run 
the risque of either engrossing the whole power to 
\hemselves or of losing it, rather than that we should 
have any favor — tliey chose an exclusive course ; and 
if we do not now take them at their word, we shall show 
that we are willing to place weapons in their hands with 
which they may destroy us — we shall show that we de- 
serve all th^ir reproaches, and that we deserve no com- 
miseration if the serpent warmed in our own bosom 
stinas us to death. 

The aristocratic party, in conducting the late elec- 
tions, have also provoked retaliation by the most pro^ 
ligate and abandoned course of electioneering : the most 
unheard-of calumny and abuse was heaped on the can- 
didate of the people, sanctioned by men high in author- 
ity — he was called by every epithet which could de8i|r. 
nate crime, and the amiable partner of his bosom was 
dragged before the people as worse than a convicted fe- 
lon. What sympathy do men of such a party deserve— 
what sympathy can they receive, when complaining 
that the places which they have abused are given to 
others .'' 

The political conflicts of the last twenty years in thii 
State have been a contention for absolute and exclusive 
control by the federalists, and for equality of rights 
and toleration by the republicans. The former have 
shewn no mercy, and have treated their opponents as 
usurpers in office ; the latter have alwavs given their 
opponents more than their proportion of offices accord- 
ing to numbers. The war has been unequal — it has 
been oflbnsive on one side, and defensive on the other. 
And so habitual has become the kind treatment of re- 
pubUcans towards the federalists, that ailer the latter 
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have waged a Punic war and been beaten and proulrated, 
they have at len^h the hardihood to come in at once 
and claim anew that equal distribution which they have 
been wont.to receive, and to arm themselves again with 
the same offensive weapons which have been repeatedly 
wrested from them. This course, altliough it may do 

Seat credit to the humanity of republicans, is, to say 
e least, of doubtful policy : it may be laudable and 
magnanimous, once or twice to try such an experiment ; 
but when each experiment has repeatedly failed, to the 
disadvantage of the majority, it is surely bad policy to 
continue its repetition. 

One bad effect of the policy pursued by republicans 
has been the acquisition to their ranks in the heydav of 
their prosperity of all that class of politicians who love 
the honors and emoluments of office better than the 
public interest : these men, always intending to be on 
the strongest side, are sure to be found in the ranks of 
oar enemies at all dark and gloomy periods. The re- 
publican ascendency in this State was prostrated in the 
time of the embargo of 1808, by the influence of these 
men ; and to the influence of the same men does our 
State owe the triumphs of the Hartford Convention par- 
ty during the trying jears of 1813 — 14 and '15. So 
strong and self sufficient had the same class of men be- 
come: at the commencement of Mr. Adams' late admin- 
istration, that they even essayed to lead the entire body 
of the republicans and lay them bound at the feet of the 
aristocracy ! 

To fight or die was the only alternative of the repub- 
lican piuly. In this State they have nobly contended 
— ^they contended with their old political adversaries, 
when nearly every man claiming to be a political leader 
went over to the enemy. The enemy with the new 
recruit of leaders have been routed and beaten : what 
favors have the republicans now to ask of them — what 
favors can those men bestow who have sold themselves 
to our political enemies P 

The Kepublican Yeomanry of New-Hampshire have 
been the adud by day and the piUar of fire by tdght which 
it has always been safe to follow. With these it has 
ever been my pleasure and my pride to act on every 
great question of National politics : their ncmnes have 

8* 
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been constantly before mc as my staff and my support 
— these, ninety-nine cases in every hundred, have con- 
tinued true to principle and to patriotism. From the 
tanks of these have proceeded those who have covered 
the Nation with glory in the tented field : these are 
safe politicians, safe defenders and safe friends. It fills 
the measure of my regret to leave such friends — ^may 1 

hope, NOT FOREVER ! 

1 am, gentlemen, with gre4t respect. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

ISAAC HILL. 
Concord, June 25, 1829. 

The first number of the New-Hampshire Pat- 
riot, under the editorial conduct of its present 
editor, was issued on the ninth of July, 1829. 

After tarrying a few weeks at Concord, and 
after placing his affairs in a proper train for final 
adjustment, Mr. Hill returned to Washington, 
and entered with renewed ardor and with his 
characteristic industry, upon the duties of -his of- 
fice. But all his attention to business, his with* 
drawal from any participation in petty political 
struggles, his correct and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, his exertions to give no one just cause of 
offence where all were watching him, anxious to 
seize upon the slightest error that might be mado 
an excuse for renewed denunciations, could not 
shield him from the calumny of personal and po- 
litical opponents. The same, oft-repeated, idle 
stories were reiterated through the columns of 
every opposition print in the Union. It was very 
evident that he had been expressly marked out 
as an individual on whom to wreak their ven- 
geance for the failure of their schemes. He was 
denounced as insignificant and odious; odious, 
without doubt, to those who applied these epithets, 
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but insignificant he could not be called who had 
totally prostrated a thoroughly organized major- 
ity in New-Hampshire, and had paralysed the ef- 
forts of the opposition throughout New-England. 
That opposition had the baseness even to reproach 
him with his personal deformity ; as though ca- 
lamities inflicted hy the hand of heaven, could be 
imputed to the unfortunate sufferer, as a crime. 

An incident occurred in the autumn of 1829, 
which is connected with the history of Mr. Ilill, 
and which, at that time, created great excitement 
throughout the State. Timothy Upham of Ports- 
mouth, who had been an officer in the late war, 
and under Mr. Adams, collector of the port of 
Portsmouth, was nominated by the opposition 
party as a candidate for the chief mogistracy of 
of the State. Col. Barton, the editor of the 
Patriot, conceived that he could obtain documents 
that would indubitably establish a fact which, in 
the eyes of the law-loving puritans of New-Eng- 
land, would not redound greatly to the honor of 
Gen. Upham. In short, he openly and boldly 
accused him of a violation of the revenue laws, 
and of having amassed wealth by a series of 
smuggling transactions. Several papers tending 
to establish this fact, he knew to be in one of the 
public offices atWashington,and at his request and 
for his use, copies of them were obtained through 
the agency of Mr. Hill. The exposure of Gen. Up- 
ham's dishonorable and illegal practices threw the 
ranks of his supporters into the utmost confusion. 
Many an honest yeoman concluded that he must 
be a hollow-hearted patriot, who could reap lau- 
rels on the field, at the same moment that he was 
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robbing his country of the very thews and sin- 
ews of war. Although Mr. Upham's friends 
boldly declared the documents spurious, the peo- 
ple obstinately persisted in testifying to their 
credibility, both in caucus and at the polls. The 
part which Mr. Hill had taken in bringing about 
this exposure, was greatly exaggerated and the 
malignity of the supporters of Upham, propor- 
tionably increased. The sauie sort of fellow- 
feeling, which had led them to sympathise in the 
misfortunes of Toby Watkins and to rail at Mr. 
Kendall, who had been in a measure, the neces- 
sary instrument of exposing his defalcations^now 
induced them to declaim in terms more bitter than 
ever against a man who had dared to be instru' 
mental in exposing the dishonorable transactions 
in which a candidate for a high public office had 
once been engaged. Their wrath at this over- 
throw of their candidate, did not, however, influ- 
ence their judgment so far as to induce them to 
submit once more, for certain defeat, the roan 
who had met with so unfortunate an accident as 
the disclosure of this little episode in the his- 
tory of his past life. 

As the session of congress approached, the 
struggle to ensure ^hut they thought would for- 
ever disgrace Mr. Hill, and return him to his for- 
mer station a humbled and ruined man, was ea- 
gerly commenced and perseveringly maintained 
by his personal and political opponents. Calcu- 
lations were made in the public papers, prior to 
the meeting of congress, of the exact number of 
the democratic senators, whose minds it would be 
necessary to poison against Mr. Hill to effect his 
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rejection from the office of Second Comptroller. 
These machinations were not without their effect. 
It was made known in April, 1830, that Isaac 
Hill, the pride of the democracy of New-Hamp- 
shire, was indeed rejected from the office, for 
which the confidence of the President had thought 
him equal. A shout of exultation at this result 
rang through the anti-republican papers from one 
end of the Union to the other. One might have 
supposed from the congratulations of these party- 
heated enthusiasts, that the salvation of the coun- 
try had depended upon this decision of the senate 
and the disgrace of a humhle, < insignificant ' in- 
dividual. The republicans, on the other hand, 
were deeply grieved at this act of injustice, this 
raising of the ensign of proscription ; the perfidy 
of the democratic senators who had suffisred 
themselves to be deceived when they had the 
truth at their command, or who had wickedly and 
meanly betrayed the trust reposed in them, con- 
fiding in the secrecy of their executive proceed- 
ings to conceal their conduct from their abused 
constituents, was every where denounced. The 
President felt personally injured, and his real 
friends were astonished ; while the people of 
New-Hampshire thought themselves insulted by 
the indignity which had been ofiered them in 
the person of their favorite. Mr. Hill did not 
allow himself to be deeply afiocted by an act 
which he knew must have been founded partly 
upon intentional deception and in part upon delu- 
sion ; although he could not be indifierent at what 
he felt was intended as a direct and fatal stab at 
his reputation. He had surrendered a lucrative 
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business and an honorable situation at home, in 
compliance with the wishes of the President ; he 
now retired from his office, according to the con* 
Btitutionally-expressed will of the senate, with as 
little parade and ostentation as he had, the pre- 
ceding year, entered upon its duties. The rejec- 
tion of Mr. Hill is to be imputed, as has been 
suggested, both to the effects of misrepresenta- 
tion and the treachery of pretended friends. Mr. 
Hill could not feel that he had been advanced, by 
his appointment to the office ■ of Second Comp- 
troller ;.or that such a station was higher than 
he deserved ; had it not been for his affection for 
the adnninistration from whom he received this 
mark of respect, he would not have lefl his pros- 
perous business in New-Hampshire for the honors 
and emoluments of this appointmenL He had 
attended studiously to the duties of his office, in- 
stead of dancing upon the steps of the mennbera 
of the senate, to secure their favor. As it after- 
wards proved, the event was fortunate. The day 
after his rejection, a re-consideration was moved 
by a member of the senate, but the motion was' 
decided to be out of order, as the result had al- 
ready been communicated to the Executive.* 



* We subjoin a note for the information of those 
who may wish to learn something farther of the va- 
rious influences that were combined in opposition to 
Mr. Hill. 

Extraaqfa letttrfrmn one of ow Delegation in Congress, datsd 

Wabhuvotow, May 1,1890. 
Messrs, HiU and Barton — 

The New-Hampshire Patriot arrired here yatterday. and I am 
happy to And rhat it apeaka the aentimepta of aTery demooratif 
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We shall insert here, as a 8|iecimen of the 
views of the republicans upon this unweleome 
event, a letter from a distinguished citizen then 
in Washington, written in the warmth of the mo- 
ment, and before the first feelings of indignation 
at such an act of injustice and treachery had 
subsided : 

Extract of a Utter to the editor of the Patriot, dated 

Washington, 14th April, IS30. 

Sim — You will have heard before this reaches yon, of 
the rejection by the Senate, of the nomination of your 
fellow citizen, Isaac Hill, as 2d Comptroller of the 
Treasury. The excitement produced here among (he 
real friends of our venerable President, by this unex- 
pected, unjust and unaccountable act, is very great. 

I could say nothing which would increase the esti- 



print in the Union, aa Ar aa I have been able ui ascertain their 
views, in reference to the rejection of Mr. Hill by the Senate. Pa- 
pers arrive here daily from almost every section of the country 
expreaaing r^^t, surprise and astonisment at this strange and 
unaccountable procedure of the Senate. It was to be expected, 
nay it was Icnown, that Mr. Hill would be opposed, resisted, at- 
tacked and assailed on every side and quarter by the opposition. 
by every means that the ingenuity and cunning of a desperate and 
vindictive coalition could invent No man having met and re- 
sisted the aristocracy of the country with more force and better 
etfetH than Mr. Hill, he was sure to draw about him the ftiU vials 
of inbred rancor and deadly malignity of old Hartford Convention 
federalism, as well as the intrigue and corruption acquired by a 
base coalition. . But that the ft-iends of Democracy — the friends of 
the administration, should lend their aid to their moat deadly en- 
emies to efTect the brealdng down one of the pillars of democracy, 
giving a most deadly stab to the friends of the administration in 
New-Hampshire, and treating the wishes and views of the Presi- 
dent with contumely and contempt, is to me strange. Nay, when 
I look for the causes, dictated by consistency and justifiable mo- 
tives, it is to me passing strange — unaccountable. 

I have sought for the reasons why Mr. Hill was rejected, and I 
have sought in vain. Is Mr. Hill honest, capable and faithAiI ?— 
No one will answer in the negative and lay his finger upon the 
particular instance, and show wherein he has not pr'ived himself 
so. Does he not sustain a fair moral character, eminently mark- 
er] by a rigid adherance to truth and probity i No one can answer 
in the negative. Jlas he not rendered important services td his 
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mation in which Mr. Hill is held hy the democracy of 
New-Hnmpshire. They remember his uniform, firm, 
inflexible and honest course in all trials and through 
all vicissitudes. 

Who was it, that, when an apprentice, dared to raise 
his voice and wield his pen in support of democratic 
principles during the Embargo, even in opposition to 
the views and opinions of his master ? 

Who was it, that, in hisfirst youthful essays as editor 
of the Patriot, rendered essential service in restoring 
to democracy the lost majority of your State, and ef- 
fecting the election of the venerable Langdon to the 
office of Governor ? 

Who was it, that, during the last war, in defiance of 
denunciation, proscription, abuse and personal danger, 
manfully sustained the cause of his country, aiid para- 
lysed the efforts of traitors in New-Hampshire ? 

Who was it, that, as soon as the war ended, again uni- 
ted with the democracy of your State, and gave it the 
ascendency ? 

Who was it, that, in 1823 — 4, dared, almost alone, to 
raise his voice with the democracy of the South, in fa- 
vor of the republican Crawford, and to condemn the 



country, and has he not been incessantly engaged through an active 
life, thus far. in a defence of the equal rights of ihe people of all 
classes and professions ? Every lover of freedom must answer 
in the aillrmative. 

Then why is he thus proscribed in the house of his friends f'- 
Why should the cold hand of ingratitude be made to bear upon bill 
at this time f Why is a life of strict integrity and devoted patri- 
otism to be thus retributed f To these enquries there is no reply- 
there can be no justifiable cause assigned. 

The office was proffered to him with the best feelings and mo- 
tives on the part of the President, not only towards Mr, Hill, bit 
the democratic party in the north. The office, of itself, waa af 
minor consideration to him personally. It was tendered unasked 
for by him, and accepted with much indifference and hesitancy. It 
was of immense more importance to the democracy of the coun- 
try than to him, and by the special solicitations ol his friends bo 
was induced to accept the office. 

To pretend that Mr. Hill's rejection is attributed to bis being of 
the pro Cession of a printer, and that he published Jonathui Rno- 
sel's book, in which it is alleged there is a slander on Mr». Adaow, 
is all moonshine— mere fudge. I will not harbor so contemptiUo 
an opinion of any of ourle^slators or statesmen, as to auppooe 
that any one, for a moment would attempt to gull the piibtto wilb 
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amalgamating feeliDg which produced such fatal effects 
upon the purity of our government ? 

Who was it, that again dared, in defiance of section- 
al feelings and local prejudices, and in jeopardy of 
his own interests, to raise his voice with the de- 
mocracy of the Middle States, the South and the 
West, and attempt to array the democrats of New- 
Hampshire and New-England in favor of the Hero of 
New-Orleans, and in support of purityof elections, and 
reform in the administration of the general government? 
' Who wai"*TtJlhal' re-united the democracy of New- 
Hampshire, which the spirit of amalgamation had 
scattered, and brought it to support tKe'present admin- 
istration, almost as soon as it was organized ? 

Others may have acted conspicuous parts in these 
scenes; but it is no disparagement to them to say, that 
ISAA C HILL was the chief actor. Without his talents 
SficTperiSSVerance, there is no man who will not say, 
that the democracy of New-Hampshire would have 
been, at this moment, as* scattered and weak as is that 
of Vermont. 

BTif tBe'effects of his fidelity and perseverance have 
not been confined to his own State. The example of 



■och miserable subterflige. No man of ordinary sagacity will pre- 
sume to pass off such trash. It is too palpably absurd and silly to 
entiUe it to one moment's serious reflection. 

The causes which led to this result have not been fully develop- 
ed, and probably never will be avowed. But enough has been dis- 
closed, which with a variety of incidents and circumstances con- 
nected with thi:i transaction, go to show that this business has not 
been done up with that strict regard for fairness, that an intelligent 
and high minded public have a right to expect or require. A fe- 
verish anxiety and fearful looking forward to great ulterior objects, 
has given a direction and led to this result. And if I am n«t 
much mistaken, certain individuals, in their overweening desire to 
«mtrol men and measures, have not only injured their cause, but 
have gotten themselves into a dilemma, out of which they will 
find it difficult to extricate themselves. 

Report says, that Mr. Hill will be re-nominated, and will be 
approved by the s^enate. But to this I give little heed or credit. 
Confident as I am, that this thrust at Mr. Hill will have precisely 
the reverse effect on him that its abettors intended — that instead 
of breaking him down or lessening his influence, it will tend to 
raise and elevate him still higher in every virtuous and patriotic 
mind ; 1 feel quite indifferent as to what course may be observed 
towards him in this case. 

9 
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New-Hampshire has operated with a powerful impulse 
upon her neighbors in New-England, and other States 
are rising from the inglorious thraldom into which tbej 
have been betrayed by amalgamation and political trea- 
chery. 

The President thought fit to select this gentleman, so 
talented, so useful and so persevering, to aid him in a 
■nbordinate station in reforming the administration of 
thb government and bringing it back to the principles 
and practices of the glorious days of Mr. Jefferson. — 
The office of 2d Comptroller was of little consequence 
to Mr. Hill; it was not much that the sterling democra- 
cy of the North should have one representative in the 
Executive, occupying a place of so little inflaence and 
importance. But they were satisfied — ^they were rally- 
ing with doubled force and more than redoubled vigor 
in support of Gen. Jackson. 

What is Mr. Hill's reward ? What is the democracy 
of New-England told ? Not an imputation is cast upon 
his integrity, his capacity, or the purity of his political 
principles. It is not pretended that he has acted cor- 
ruptly or even erred in the discharge of his public duties. 
On the contrary, it is well known that the office of 2d 
Comptroller, under his direction, has assumed an impor- 
tance and an usefulness which it never before possessed. 
He had the full confidence of the President and every 
member of his -cabinet. He had acquired the personal 
respect and esteem of all those with whom he was m* 
■ociated. 

Yet is Mr. Hill rejected ! By whom ? Was it by tht 
Adams men in a moment of accidental power ? No ; they 
bad not the strength. He has fallen in the house of hM 
friends. The enemies of all that is pure and talented 
ia this administration have found allies among its pro- 
fMted friends. Men of the South who have always 
considered the democracy of the North as their natural 
allies, have turned upon and destroyed their friend and 
•epporter. Even the Georgians, whose principles Mr. 
Hill defended when almost every other tongue was mate, 
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are taid to have been conspicnong in thia act of political 
mnrder. 

What was the canse ? Some went against him becante 
he was an edito r ! What ! — proscribe a man on acconnt 
of the profession or occupation to which he belongs ? — 
Even so ! This is the republicanism of some men who 
call themselves republicans. To protect the purity of 
the press, they would proscribe its managers from offices 
of honor and profit like conTicted felons, and thus throw 
it wholly into the hands of those who are willing to wear 
a. felon* i brand. Conld a more fatal blow be struck at 
the dignity and independence of the press ? Who that 
has honor, ambition oi talents will seek subsistence or 
elevation through the managemeut of tbe press, while 
the only reward of his complete success is to be con^ 
tpicuous infamy ! Who will hertafter stand forth to 
rally tbe democracy of New>rianip8liire, or any other 
State against a corrupt administration, when the only 
return from his successful political associates is to be 
proscription and degradation ? And who pronounces 
this sentence upon editors and printers ? A few lawyers 
who thrust the editors and printers forward to fight their 
battles, and follow themselves, like plunderers upon the 
battle field, to gather the spoils. They do not hesitate 
to make political harangues and write for the newspa- 
pers themselves, to promote their own objects ; and it 
is only when the fruits of victory are to be enjoyed, that 
they deem the printers and editors unworthy of ofhce ! — 
Will the people, the real democracy of the country, 
sanction a course so repugnant to sound policy, and 
tbe equal, constitutional rights of (he managers of the 
press ? 

Rumor says, that other circumstances were brought 
to bear upon Mr. Hill — but they are either so frivolous 
or contemptible in their character, that I cannot believe 
they had any weight against Mr. Hill's merits and servi. 
ees, upon the minds of grave and honorable Senators. I 
shall.be glad to find, that any of the Jackson, men who 
voted against him, acted under some (felusion which may 
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redeem them from the charge ef ingratitude and injus- 
tice, to which they are now obnoxious. 

It is impossible to know, what took place while the 
Senate were in secret session. There may be many pal- 
liating circumstances which open doors would disclose. 
But although every person in the secret conclave is 
sworn to secrecy, some malignant spirit loved the meets 
of vengeance so much more than hie regarded the sanc- 
tity of his oath, that he enabled the opposition papers in 
this city to state the next morning, the precise vote by 
which Air. Hill was rejected. 

I assure you sir, on my own personal knowledge, (ttat 
the President has entire confidence in Mr. Hill, and 
looks upon his rejection as a blow aimp.d at himself. He 
cannot protect those whom he iionors with appointments, 
from combinations of designing men operating on the ap- 
proving power — but the people can. Enjoying the con- 
fidence and esteem of the President and his whole cabinet, 
Mr. Hill returns to you with pure hands and an honest 
heart. Those who have been defeated in their ambitous 
designs by his perseverance ; those who find the abuses 
by which they profited corrected by his vigilance; those 
who wish to destroy Gon. Jackson, defeat all reform and 
plunge our government into the sea of corruptions from 
which it has been redeemed, exult in Mr. Hill's rejection. 
But the nEAL friends of the President and his principles, 
look to the people and Legislature of New-Hampshire to 
wipe away the stigma cast upon this just and true maOt 
by the unjust and cruel vote of the Senate. Let them 
say, by an act so signal that it cannot be misunderstood, 
whether the President did wrong in the appointment of 
Mr. Hill, and whether a man so distinguished for his vir- 
tues, his talents and his services, is unworthy of public 
station. 

I have faintly expressed what I feel. I am not a cit- 
izen of New-England ; but I admire her democracy and 
will not silently see it proscribed. If I could make every 
democrat in New-Hampshire feel as I do, the reputatkm 
of Mr. Hill weuld soon be redeemed from the injustice 
of the Senate. But if I may judge what will be the 



1 
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feelings of the friends of the President in New-Hamp- 
shire from those which are hourly exhibited by them 
here, they will not need to be stimulated by nie. To 
the democracy of your State, I therefore commit him in 
perfect confidence that he will be redeemed, sustained, 
and placed on higher ground than he has ever before 
occupied.'** 

And the confidence of the writer in the firm- 
ness of the democracy of New-Hampshire, was 
not misplaced. The term for which the Hon. Mr. 
Woodbury had been elected to the United States 
Senate, was soon to close ; and the Hillsborough 
Republican, a democratic paper printed at Am- 



* We cannot refVain from adding the following tribute of renpect 
for Mr. Hill, called forth by the event \\e are now commemorating, 
from the late brave soldier, General Henry I eavenworth ; whoae 
remains were this spring brought to his native State, New- York, 
firom the wilds of the wcHt, and interred nniid tlie united testimo- 
nials of sorrow, paid to his memory by thousands of grateAil cit- 
izens: 

JelTerson Barracks, May 6, 1830. 
Dear Sir— Every friend of his country who belongs to these Uni- 
ted States and who knows and recollects the valuable aarvices of 
Isaac IJill, as editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot, during the late 
war. must regret the rejection of his i.omination to be second 
ISbmptrollerof the Treasury. 

Isaac Uill with his New-Hampshire Fatric t, did more than any 
other man known to me, to put d(wn the " Washington Benevo- 
lent" and " Peace Societies" during t\ e war. 

While one of these Societies was celebrating their anniversaries 
or attempting to prostitute the birth-day of the father of his coun- 
try, to their unholy purposes of opposition to their country, at Bur 
lingtou, Verm(>ut, on the if2d of February, 1813, the spirit stirring 
influence of Isaac Hill with his Patriot, contributed to induce 
thirteen hardy " Green Mountain boys" to go in a body to the wri- 
ter of this letter and enlist for " during the war." 
Services like these should lie known and remembered, 
) I confess that I feel proud of having made the enlistment, but 
the credit due to IVlr. Hill, is as far above that to which I am enti- 
tled, ns that due to the able and scientific performer upon an organ 
Is above that of him who blows the bellows. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. LEAVENWORTH. 

9* 
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herst, the scene of Mr. Hill's youthful days, al- 
most immediately nominated him as the succes- 
sor of Mr. Woodbury, in the following article : 

" HON. ISAAC HILL. 

The most prominent news of the day is the unexpect- 
ed information that the Hon. Isaac Hill, has been 
rejected by the Senate of the United States from the of- 
fice of Second Comptroller of the Treasury, to which 
he was appointed by the President. The whole body of 
the .Aristocracy are now in exstacies, whether found in 
the federal ranks or falsely disguised within the republi- 
can limits — endeavoring to cloak treachery to the cause, 
and ingratitude to one of the most intrepid and success- 
ful advocates of the party with false and deceptive pre- 
tensions. They are shouting and exulting as did ths 
Philistines of old when they had shorn Sampson of hiB 
locks and deprived him of the light of heaven. But 
these locks will grow again, and he will rise, liko Anteus^ 
with renovated and redoubled vigor. His pretended 
friends may have furnished him with a poisoned shirt 
from the wardrobe of Deianira, but he will be found 
as inmlnerable as Achilles, And he will yet pull down 
the pillars of the Temple of Federalism, and prostrate 
his enemies in the dust, though he should perish in the 
attempt. His zeal is of the true, untiring, undeviatiog 
cast — appalled by no terrors, embarrassed by no diffi- . 
culties — and his abilities are equal to his zeal. The 
Democracy of New-Hampshire cannot dispense with 
his services; and if the Senate of the United States will 
not confirm him in &e office to which be was appointed, 
they shall have him as a member of their own body — to 
scrutinize their conduct, to control their excesses, and to 
prevent their prostituting the republican name and cause 
by p&tronizJDg federal principles. We have no hesi- 
tation in predicting that he will have the support of the 
whole republican interest both in and out of the legislature 
of New-Hampshire as a candidate for the vacancy in 
the Senate of the United States — and he will be choitn. 
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It if in Tain to attempt the contrary. The people, of 
this State too well know, and too highly appreciate hif 
•enricei to suffer him to be persecuted and sacrificed by 
the federalists. To the people of New-Hampshire 
it is no objection that he is a mechanic y a printer — that 
he was never bred a lawyer; — and that he is second 
to none of that class for political information and influ- 
ence — they consider as no dishonor to the native talents 
or assiduous application of Mr. Hill. — no disgrace to 
the Granite State. Nor do they impute to him as a 
crime that he has been a successful advocate of democ- 
racy, or look upon him with a suspicious eye because 
his influence has contributed so much to enlighten the 
public mind, and to curb the aspiring aristocrats. We 
therefore, with the fullest confidence in the abilities, in- 
tegrity, and undeviatingpatriotism of a long tried and 
approved friend of the Republican cause, do nominate 
and announce the HON. ISAAC HILL as candidate for 
the appointment of Senator of the United States, for 
the State of New-Hampshire, to serve from the 4th 
day of March next for the term of six years." 

This nomination was eagerly seconded by the 
republican papers throughout New-narnpshiro ; 
and indeed those in the neighboring States could 
not refrain from expressing their wishes that he 
might be elected. Mr. Hill arrived in Concord 
early in June, and on the ninth of the same month 
was elected to the Federal Senate, by the con- 
currence of both branches of the legislature.— 
The vote was as follows : In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for Mr. Hill, 117 ; scattering repub-' 
lican votes, 24 ; opposition of every shape, 79. 
In the Senate, the vote was nine to three. 

The joy of the republicans at this event, was 
aniversally expressed in the publications of the 
day. The chagrin of those who, by promoting 
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the rejection of Mr. Hill, had unwittingly advanc- 
ed hira to one of the highest offices in the gift of 
the people of a Stale, was equally general and 
was manifested in the denunciations, the slanders 
and the ribaldry, which were poured, now upon 
Mr. Hill, now upon the President, now upon the 
Legislature of New-Hampshire. To show the 
views of the republicans in a part of the Union 
where no sectional feelings could have operated, 
in relation to the election of Mr. Hill, we subjoin 
a short extract from a newspaper, which has since, 
by some fair business transaction, or other curious 
metamorphosis, received new light and imbibed a 
totally different opinion of the character of Mr. 
Hill, — and strange to say, (if the whole democrat- 
ic party : 

•Extract from the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

" ELECTION OF ISAAC HILL. 

It is with the most lively satisfaction we announce 
the election of Isaac Hill as a Senator in CongreM 
for six years, from the State of New-Hampshire; aa 
event which we hail as the greatest triumph of the free- 
dom of the press, of the voice of the people, and of 
the unalienable rights of the citizens, which has occur- 
red since the revolutionary war. The vote stood for 
Mr, Hill in the Assembly 117 out of 220, and in the 
Senate 9 out of 12. There was no want of federal lob- 
by members from ather States to produce a ditfereDt 
result, but justice triumphed. And what is there in the 
case -of Isaac Hill, it may be asked in Europe and A- 
merica, that makes his election to the Senate, as a mat- 
ter of so much triumph, of so much unalloyed gratifi- 
cation ? We will tell his story. Isaac Hill is a printer, 
and was the editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot.^ 
He was always the friend of his country and of its re- 
publican institutions, and when that country during the 
lite war, was about to be sold by traitoi s to the enemy ; 
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when the war was declared ' wicked and unjustifiable,' 
and the Hartford Convention meditated the formation 
of a separate treaty with England, his voice was heard 
. ia the Granite State and in the mountains of Vermont, 
animating the people, and arousing them to a just sense 
of their danger and the blessings of freedom. He was 
a Aiom in the side of the tories, and although living in 
the hot-bed of the opposition, he pursued his course 
fearlessly, independently, and successfully. He was 
a democrat, *not manufactured from the changeable 
silks of the day, but born such, and his political consis- 
tency hasnever been questioned. He supported Jef- 
fenen, Madison, Monroe,Crawford, and fiually took an 
early stand in favor of the man who has shed his blood 
for his country and covered her arms with glory. — 
This Isaac Hill, the father of a family — a freeman of 
his State — a citizen of the Union — one who had rep- 
resented his State in t^e Senate — a tban of unsullied 
private character, was nominated by the President ot 
the United States as one of the Comptrollers of the 
Treasury, and by a foul plot got up by Tazewell and 
Tyler of Virginia, Iredell of North Carolina, and 
Smith of South Carolina, he was rejected by the Senate 
because he was an Editor and a Printer. It is true 
thatseveral Jackson Senators also voted against him, but 
that arose from a false accusation that he had written 
some calumnies against Mrs. Adams — which objec- 
tion was set up to cover the real design of hostility to 
the Editors. And what isthe result ? The people ot 
the State of New-Hampshire, one of the thirteen Con- 
tinental States, have, through their representatives in 
the Legislature, sent Isaac Hill to take his seat for six 
years in that very Senate where an attempt was made 
to disgrace him -forever. A sovereign and independent 
>8tate has, by this act, punished those very Senators 
who " felt power and forgot right.'* Were we in the 
place of Isaac Hill, we would reject the Presidency of 
the United States if attainable, to enjoy the supreme . 
triumph — the pure — the unalloyed, — the legitimate vic- 
tory of stalking into that very Senate and taking our 
teat — of looking our enemies in the very eye — of say- 
ing to the men who violated their oaths by attempting 
to disfranchise citizens, ** give me room — stand back — 
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do you know me ? I am that Isaac Hill of New-Hamf- 
■ shire, who, in this very spot you slandered, vilified, and 
stript of his rights — the people, your masters, have sent 
XU6 here to take my seat in this very chamber as your 
equal and your peer.*' 

This is indeed a triumph — a glorious triumph to the 
eonducters of the press throughout our country ; every 
editor, every printer ivill feel it as such, although from 
circumstances, many may not be able to express it. It 
was a traitorous ground of objection and assumed only 
to reach an officer who would not sanction the robbery 
of the public money. The four Senators implicated in 
this conspiracy, though strong in pride, and fortified by 
the aristocracy of the country, will never get over the 
blow — and will never be permitted tranquilly to exer- 
cise power in the government, while a type and a 
printing press ej(ist." 



it 



In 1831, at the spring election, Mr. Hill wa§ 
■upported by the democrats of Concord for the 
honorary, though laborious oflSce of moderator 
of the town meeting. The town had long been 
federal, and it was supposed that his nomination 
for the only station which he could constitution- 
ally accept, might have a favorable influence on 
the result of the election. The regeneration of 
the capital of the State, was however reserved 
for another year. Mr. Hill and the other repub- 
lican candidates were defeated by a very close 
vote. 

Mr, Hill passed the summer of 1831 at Con- 
cord. The federal papers persisted in ascribing 
to him the most unbounded influence over the 
people of New-Hampshire, and even over the 
general government. It was, certainly, either 
highly complimentary to him, or else tantamount 
to an intuit upon the common sense of the rejH 
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reseiUatiyes of the State, assembled in legisla- 
ture, to cry aloud, — did Mr. Hill chance to take 
his seat in the gallery, with other citizens, — that 
Dictation was the motive of his presence ; that 
he had placed himself there to overawe an assem- 
blage of two hundred freemen ! If their account! 
could be credited, scores of faithless postmasters 
were daily dismissed by the interference of this 
same universal meddler — a man, who must have 
bad more hands than the fabled Briarcus of old, 
or must have possessed the power of dictating to 
a dozen scribes simultaneously, to have transact- 
ed all the multitudinous and diverse affairs, which 
were attributed to his agency. Two thirds, — 
perhaps a much larger proportion of the pungen- 
cy of the editorial matter of the opposition pa- 
pers in this State, would be lost, were the word 
diciationf struck from their vernacular. Ic is to 
them, what has long been to chemists a desidera- 
tum, a universal solvent, by which can be explain- 
ed every movement not otherwise intelligible ; a 
sort of picklock of such curious shape and con- 
struction, as to throw open every mystery in the 
political moves of the day, however guarded or 
abstruse. 

[n August of this year, General Timothy Up- 
ham, late Collector of Portsmouth, almost Gover- 
nor of the State, and " a brave and gallant officer 
of the last war," made a display of his bravery 
and gallantry in the streets of Exeter. He at^ 
tacked Mr. Hill, exclaiming, " You are the d — d 
rascal to whom I owe all my misfortunes for the last 
three years" and struck him several blows with a 
cowskin. Had he not been driven to desperatioa 
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by the exposure of his illegal acts, and the con- 
sequent loss of his reputation, nothing could have 
induced a man of giant frame, possessing the 
least spark of honor in his composition, to assault 
one, like Mr. Hill, small in person, lame and des- 
titute of bodily strength. But all that has been 
made known of Upliam's character, and the de- 
liberate manner in wliich the act was perpetrated, 
make it very evident, that he had taken all these 
things into account, before he had dared to make 
the attack. Otherwise, lie would doubtless have 
singled out some individual, who had been more 
directly concerned in bringing the smuggling pa- 
pers to light, than had been Mr. Hill. The late 
John P. Decatur procured the papers, carried them 
to Washington, and by their evidence obtained 
the dismission of Mr. Upham from the office of 
Collector, When Mr. U. was put in nomination 
for Governor, and his claims as a veteran soldier 
and patriot urged upon the public, Mr. Hill, at the 
request of the editor of the Patriot, procured the 
documents and sent them on for publication^^ 
This was the head and front of his offending. 
But — he was a lame man ; and Mr. Upham deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance upon him for the 
loss of his collectorship, of his election as Gov- 
ernor, and subsequently as representative of the 
town of Portsmouth. To all these misfortuneSt 
Las since been added the virtual loss of a libel suit 
which Mr. U., to sustain his declaration of inno- 
cence, had commenced against the publishers of 
the Patriot. He is now, and doubtless will ever 
remain, in private life, and had it not been for 
this dastardly act of mingled cowardice and 
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rneanncs.s. his naiho wuuhl pn»hal»!y iicvor again 
be bronchi bt-lorc tin; publii.'. The act was nni- 
vc^^?tilly di'procai.iMJ by ovory man possessing 
'•decency and resp«.'«'tabiUty,'' th(>u::h there li.ive 
not been wanting* indivi.iiuils of the very party 
wIjo excIa^ivelv arro-^ate to themselves these 
qiialilii'H of a •gentleman, that have exnllcd at 
thi?5 cuwskinninir of a senator, and have cast it 
in his lace as a reproach. The manner in whicl' 
jlr. Hill received the inlliction, is trnly in accor- 
i!anc<^ with the pacific charncter ot tho niim. — 
lie made not the hvist sh:ido\v of re.si:nanoe,tool: no 
notice ut all of the uHair, and made no oomphiint : 
bnt the Crand Jury, tht^n in se^r^ion ai Kxeter, pn*- 
ferred an indictmenl a'.rninstthe oHonder, who wa.** 
tintjd by the court. Tlie protection of lh«j lai- 
.•'houbl ever be pr«.ferr«'d to a re.-ort to violence. 

Afr. Hill, this year, received froiu the Kxecnfive 
<»f .\e\v-Ilaui»s!iire the appointment of Justice ot 
Peace and (iuornm thronj^hont the Slate. 'JVi 
this olHce. under th<« present orpmi'/aiion of jrov- 
ornment, fe.v por=liive dnti''s ar«» necess'arily at- 
tache !. h. is usnaliy tenJerod to those who have 
made themselves eiiiinent in the service of tho 
[Mjople, as a mark of resj>^r.t for their character 
und virtn.\^. Mr. Hill had been in tho comini3«*ion 
of the peace as early as 1820. 

In December, Mr. Hill took his seat jr.* that 
body, which had vainly h(»ped to di«'T'*"CC liirr: in 
l!ie v.yo3 of the American people. He appeared 
upon the floor of the Senate of the United States, 
in the hundjle t^arh of a print'.M-, and wi:h th.? 
ivio.l-'.it yet decid.>d air of a man con-scioaa cf ths 
=."):-i'/hii> -i^ of \i\y. motives Hf' ov/ed hh )j!ace 

JO 
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lo the afFoctions of llic people of Ncw-IIampshirc ; 
tlie very same people who hail been showering 
upon him the pitls of fortune and the blessings 
of an honorable fame for more than a quarter of 
a century. The extent of his deep and heartfelt 
obligations towards that i)iiblic from whom Jie had 
received so many benelits, he was never disposed 
to conceal, lie had ever seized upon all suit- 
able opportunities to make an expression of his 
acknowledsrmcnts. Yet was he never lavish of 
words and thanks ; he relied upon his aclions as 
the surest and safest indications of the p?incerity 
of his professions. He had made a firm resolution 
never to desert his principles ; he had, like the 
Carthaginian general of old, been sworn in early 
youth upon the altar of republicanism and equal 
rights. He felt fully the importance of his high 
situation. lie felt that lie was raised to such a 
station to see, in the words of the great Roman 
orator, nc quid rcspullica capiat detrimtntum, that 
lie might guard the republic from injury. llo 
felt, too, that the eyes of jealous rivals-, — men 
who had conspired to humble liim, — were lixod up- 
on him, anxiously anticipating his every act and 
expression, to convert them to his dislionor. He 
knew what their sentiments were towards hini ; 
that many who treated him with every external 
mark of respect, only awaited some error of con- 
duct or of speech to pour out upon liim the full 
fervor of their malignity. If detected in fault, 
he felt that he could expect no indulgence ; 

** If I once fall, how many knees, now bonding. 
Would stamp the heel of hate into my breast.*' 
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In ihc early pnrt of January, ho attended the 
festival of the Columbia Typo-rraphical Society, 
held at Washington, and made some remarks in 
relation to the ' mystical art ' of printin^f. Mr. 
Ilill has always felt and manifested oenp interest 
in every thinsj relatin«r to this, the prc»rc:?sion of 
bis choice. It was, 'vc bol'cvc, in the course of 
llip. f^nsuin^ summer, that he gave a history of 
tna rise and progress of the art, in an address 
before the (Concord branch of the Xcw-ilainpshirc 
Lvccum. 

In February, Mr. Hill made long and able 
.speeches upon the Tarifl* question, then the all- 
engrossing topic in the National legislature. — 
Perhaps, no succeeding effort of his has ever dis- 
played such extent of research, such clearness 
and certainty of knowledge, such exactness in 
statements of fact£>, and such lucid inferences 
from those statements, as characterize these pro- 
ductions — his first groat eifort in the Senate. — 
They were widely circulated throughout the 
country ; no citizen of Nevv-IIampshiro found 
cause in them to blush for his representative. 
They were able, diaintcrcsted ; practical and plain, 
and created much excitement, particularly among 
those jfontry who had anticipated food for mirth, 
and a fit subject for ridicule in the productions of 
a printer— a mechanic — a man who was. absolute- 
ly obliged to rtad his speeches. Such men, if 
any such there were, niet with a woful disap- 
pointment. Tlipy found that a self-taught labor- 
er of New-England could display as much sound 
sense, and could write in a style as attractive, 
because more plain and simple, than many a son 
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of luxury ; many a fortunate individual who had 
been nursed in the lap of indulgence ; had been 
trained from the cradle for contests of intellect 
and the debates of the forum ; who possessed 
powerful patrons, through whom to ensure ad- 
vancement ; 

" who, for cousins, 

Could count up Congress-men by dozens." 

Mr. Walsh of the National Gazette, finding no 
better objection, displayed his aristocratic feelings 
by a sneer at Mr. Hill as being a self-cducaied 
man, and at his speeches, as the work of a me- 
chanic. We wish our limits would allow our 
placing these lengthy speeches entire in the Ap- 
pendix ; they are of such a nature — an unbrok- 
en chain of argument, — that no extracts would 
prove satisfactory. 

In the spring, Mr. Hill made a short yet able 
argument upon the Pension Bill. In his views 
as developed in this speech,* he powerfully se- 
conded the efforts of his present colleag^ue, Mr. 
Hubbard, then in the House. He proved himself 
sound in his views of national polity and national 
gratitude, and has earned the affections of cverv 
surviving patriot of the Revolution and of every 
man who feels a heartfelt desire to assist in 
smoothing the downward course of those few 
ancients who have outlived their day and gene- 
ration and remain to us the only monuments of 
the days and the spirit of Revolutionary times. — 
His feelings were with them ; the blood that ran 
in his veins, was tinged with the patriotism of 



* See Appendix Ci, 
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storinv era. Mr. Ilill mad;' also, iliirin^ this 
D'l, a !»MiL-t!i\ >|i"»'(Ii upon th'^ Apportioiiinont. 
in wliii'h 1m' t{»;.;o.-i-.! ...-> ili.\:c:il mi i iino(Hisli- 
rinl. tl.o jn\nciplc c»f tlio ri'pri's«'i;ii;tit)!i of 
ion:--, i'.i* V. Iiir.li il«ici.rin''s, :iilIto.ii;ii nn nrru- 
s fiin h'"" jiculijc"»l tliut (*"aiii>nv iliom, lio lias 
vt'd Iiis [''.'.]\ in(»asi:ro ot uImi.«!0. A propu.ii- 
linviii:r l»'.'OU hri !1'-Iit IiM. — ::h:;mivmi1v for no 

all • 

• dosi'jfii llian r.srtM'T to onibarrass iho l*ost 

Di'prirtnie! t. wliaso iinils wero Jjlru.itly 
h\ down '.vi^h dv^cMiiiciits fVijnkoi hv Jnuiora- 
onator.- an'i r-'pn. -ieMtativcs, tin<l tiiron^Ii its 
i»ida!)l.' ini.MurUiU":*, to tiirov odium upon an 
nistration, w hifli iijul as vol dono notliinfr, 

fairly «'.\;)lj'.i:i..(.:, ^^:^^• olnioxiou.s to Uio IVol- 
and somiiii ut.'« of iho Aniorivviii p<?opN*, — to 
.-li op/iiit'ly {]. i I u;,t.i;fo npon nuv.>i>apor.s, 
lill oppos.'d tl.i: i.ii.M: urc with al! liis -troiigtli. 
i.si»l.:v('d Iii:j i,n(* oj' •.•co'ioniv ; lio \* i- Iicd to 
' out lli'*o«; piinriplo.-j uf reform, to S(?curG 
li, !i«' lind <i;)!io his huuibio part in supporti)ig 
irf'SfMit ruhiiinistratjon and in oppo.sin:^ Mr. 
ns. H'J <h.'iM(.ii'hT.t.»d {h(* ruinous tendonc}' 
n.'Ii a s} '•'•m; ; tlwit it woujii s;ip tho v*.'ry 
■h'od. tin* \:til pri:iciplo of th<? administra- 
»f th«* Post C^i'iiw. The tax at pro.-cnt was 
uKiIl, h.'irdly s:il:'..:i"n' to ri'str-iin the c.ircu- 
» of no\v.-;f.'.Hr.^ v. ithin projjor limit:.? ; if re- 
d, th'^ lU'ils wo'd I h'. ov»M*loa»l(Ml v.itii ojdic- 

1 p'ih]i«*atin»jy. '}.]■:, \'\\ wutild naturally have 
C'\M'i'tt>d ?■» .-upi-urt tho ot.h;,T sido ; in the 

ral rirotd'Ui'.'U of noA-rpapis's an<l rf political 
icroiicp. his \\ii.iii' Ill's' had hsMMi .spc-nt, nu'.l 
ii \\:i'\\i\'/» won* rnli>tc»l. Hut the good of 
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his country was a jjrcater consideration than the 
frratificatioii of his own selfish or personal prc- 
dirctions. In this, he displayed a (li^•irtercsted- 
nf:«4. similar if not equal to that involved in his 
cflofts ajjainst the American System. He warmly 
opposed liigh protective duties, a? being" incon- 
sistent with true republican principles, aa beinjj 
unnecessary and inexpedient ; and yet, at that 
very time, a* considerable part of his jiroperty was 
vested in the manufacturing business. lie alluded 
to this circumstance in iiis speech, not a:s a vindi- 
cation of his motives, but to sustain him iu some 
Biatements of facts. At the close of Mr. 1 J ill's 
speech o|i,thc Postage bill, a pcrsjonal ami vindic- 
tive attack was made upon him by 31 r. (.'lay ton, 
and the notorious John Holmes of Maine. Mr. 
Hill was not afraid to state the reasons for the 
faith that was in him, and to the ungenerous, un- 
gentlenianly remarks which had boon made, ap- 
parently for the purpose of frightening him from 
his principles, he returned a happy rc])ly : 

SPEECH OF MR. HH.L OF NEW-HAMrsiURE, 

Ib Senate, May 14, 1S32, in reply to Messrs. ('lavtoa 
and Holmes, on the bill to establish r^rtaiii Post 
Roads, and discontinue others. 

As while this bill was under consideration, hefore tho 
Committee of tlie Whole, an attack, unprt.Medont«.MU I 
hope and believe, iu the annals of this Lcjiisluturo, uj). 
on any member, was made upon uic, I feel hoiuid, as 
a duty which I owe to the people of the State whose 
voice sent me here, to ask liberty of the Hcnatt* to oiler 
my explanation and defence. I do it, at this time, at 
the suggestion of iny friMids : for really. whi>n the gi'U- 
tlemen had linished vach his labored and btiidicd oHbrt, 
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srtoil it iiii'iy he in thir' Koiof;, il ii a\ 1j«: osfr iIim 
i^Iit li'iii>|i, I (ii(i not fMiiixiiicr .!ii\ ilui ii uilfi.iit il fni 
ii'VCImI flu* iin'ii's (tf lin! i|i.«-li«'ii !• • i* iii.«!«'i t oji- 
alioii. ;i-i V (ulliy ill' mii .••ii-.wrr. 

rilioiihl he rcr-iilircfi-d. t!i:if ! IimI iii-mI< im ,-iil,-.(!.. 
iii.'illy, «ni i-ilJHT till* Si'iir-tjir fmiii l>«-l;'Nv,:ri'. | V.t. 
toil,] or lli« r*'«'ii;it»»r fniiii >!;!'ri»'. [ ^Ir. lln'iii'-> j 
ic.fil tin* |ii<'\ inn.- ai'truiiiuiiN «it' IkiIIi. u-i I tiiiM.Miii. 
n.'S|i('f'iri.l inaiMK-r : :ili<l .:•« iiM- of iIh' ;!• iili< tncii 

ill lli\ l>|lillil.||. tlfiMli r.:| t'ilMII liiC l|lil--ll( II. 1 III 

•(1 iKilliin:; nl]'«'i.-i\i- lo iiiiii iii lln- j»!i ..-.ii.t :,!'i«:ii!i 
iliicli I \\:f ii:l*-iii;j»!».Ml liN ill" ("li.-ir. \'\ « ikIimv- 
j l«i a<Tiiiiiil lor iJMf, .rul in i'» |»r« --iii!^ ll'«' Im!j)i» 
lit' niiiilit. uIji'Ii ill :t (liir"r»'fit ."ith.'ilioii, Im« li»l!i'r 
ii*fl, if !;ot v. iili till'* \\ 1*1. I'd ;iiliiiiiii-!i<ilion,*.\ illi iIk* 
«:(1 World .:l II . •!. 

lliii Sfii.Moj-: i'ioiii i )»•!•; w.'in." .Mill M..irii* .iH* iml 
>i'd with III) lo.-jiiiH'r, I'oi u ith ii>\ , {i|ii .-mmht. nor 
utii my |irinfipNs. I I'.in ;i--iir'- l!*.'' :!«!if!''M!"ii I .':iii 
'.tti.'r jiliM^i'd V. ifli llii'ir-. .\a Si-n.'stoi"*, I M'»-|ii'i't 
; a.t iiidi\:dii.-i!<>, ulit-ii I .•^li.-dl .•••i-l, ii:>-ir :iooi! ii|iin- 
or ihun l-.iiid oliiii*.-, «»r a.*>U I'oj m jh'imI iIm-it iii'ir\ , 
• III li«* ill ..)i]Miiiit'.-d if I i\|ii'»-t"d « ijIm/ : tiii'ir^ood 
on.-', lln-ir loud o!!li:i-<. .-tiul llifii ii,i'i«-\, li«'V\i mt, 
!<Miii' V. I:i;ii I li'.l! ii-k lor 1 1ll-Ill. 
w. .**'i'iialor f'lOMi l.*«I*i\\;irr, on v. I.om I Ii.im* al no 
iiiadi' an uiiliiid iimh.-iiU in tlii- IioiIn , rli.ir:!'- iMr> 
;i ^inl.dioii of till' ruli'.- of llm Si-i..ili' l»y •••oinrliii.i'.-, 
fig ulial i liavo to >ay: and u^l.'i it' .<»ii<-li |)':ni^li- 
!4 as li'Miini! iiii> an* lo lie iniii'-:>-d on. and to In- 
Tt'ii liv. ill"' .■''■.i:it«-. II' I ,1111 |M'iii.iltid to ai-l al all 
M l)od\, I V. i'! a* -nil- tin- iM|if|iMi:..ii 1 -i..ill tiiKc my 
way lo do it: and llril wili In: i.!vva\.-, i'MtjiI in 
i.'ildi' dil'i'!!''*-. lo r'oiiiniiiiii'-..i*' in a*, .dn-it and ron- 
1 iiiann'T :.^ jn!-.-il)li' ulial rrlufi-.-^ to lln* ijinv-l'.oii 
r c•:Ul•^id^■rr•tio^. 

Hi tiiii" III- Ill-Ill, Mr. l*ii .-id< lit, iiioilif:r li'iji.-.lali\»- 

!Ji tlian tlii*, wlii-ii I li.wi; jiarli'-:jiali:d in <Ii'I>al«: 

»nt '•'•nliniiifj in_\ -••.'!' lo n«'*'"n of any 'ort: and I 

ihc lj'*-l r'-aM'!!" to b«'l|i:\*- ih.il I lln.Ti* di.-idiariM d 
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!j«v (iuty ar.ri'ji!:i!>iy lo j'l, »»■:.• who piac«-J ihr llifie. To 
il»«:-i' wlio iiIiummI s! •• \iri'i :ii'i I now •irt:(turitablc; i 
ii.i\«* a riirlit lior*' lo (mwi.-mshi.'. if I so cljoose, us riuicli 
li'iii.' a-i tin; :'.:iator IVom Delaware or c\»»u thu i:>(>iiatOi* 
froisi Main*!. I slial! no', Iiu\vi'v<m\ tjo tliat. AJy \ie\\!* 
(sii llu; [)i)A olii-ro l;ill w»':(' irivju l»y tin- requost of otiier 
;!:>ntl(.-:i!i>ii. I should not li.ixe voiuntecicd f.vifii on that 
({U(>>tioM, had not geiititMiieu oiucr than niysflf desucd 
It ofnio. 

I niitjht, .Mr. rresidcnt, talk hi my way, \vil!ior.t note 
or scrip, Ibr three days, if it was my plMpu^e lo throw 
«>mharrassment on puhlic uiLasuii^s, and to prevent the 
hii«;iiHtss of thti !e«iislatnre iVoni ]>ro«.'eeda.i;. In that 
titiM) 1 mbht drat; into this 1)ody, oii nhiuK-tany qncstion, 
the charaeters of persons wlio arc al).">enl and who can- 
not stand here in tiieir d<»tonee. { ini^hl misrt.pro^cnt 
ahno>t every fact connected with lh»; I'overnmonl or its 
ndminintration; and I niiglit (if the Chair uoi.id sntlVr 
me to proceid) misrepre-ent and falsil\ t!i(.' cend act and 
character of honorable Senators theri;s-.d\cs. IJut, so 
long a» r«*ason ln>lds her empire in the lirea>l, I never 
can, I never will do thi-» : rospes-t for luvsflf, re«poct 
for the people I n-presenl, nay, sir, re.-pi.ft fer theJScn- 
atc, wdi ferliid it. 

If 1 have violated the rul•^^ of tht; ^'en;■!'^, snrelv that 
has been aii error of the head — not of the hoait. \ sup- 
posed, Mr. IVesident, that aU Senators, so Ion-* us they 
have usetl de':ent lan»»uage, h;-*! th(; liheriy of -peoch. I 
did not suppose tin? gag-'aw was lo he ajipli.-l to one 
member, vvhile other members w«:re pfnuitti'il to s;iy 
what they pleased. If we have her- a privil.-.ieii ciassi, 
1 am vet to learn in what part of th«' const iti.iion or laws 
that privili'ged class is dosignat< d. 

The Senator from .Maine avowed his obj-^ct to be that 
1 should be silenced, and that 1 mu^t exptet to be lace- 
rated and whipped hito silence, lioes he kntuv the kind 
of man he is d<'alipg with : Poes he know that what 
mand.tre do for the jjublu: wellar«», the man liy him a.«i- 
«»ailed dare ? Does lie know tiuU man has ni'vor ipinii- 
»nI under the assaull-j ol' men more ootcntthan anv who 
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hnvc nssniled Ijiiii Iiito. in tiiin's t-vcii iim»!i* lr\ Ipj: ilinn 

If r soiiiclinins rnnl a:, Cf^ni/^ (as tli<' zi-iitloinnn trnii 
it,) it i«« fnr liu* ;i(lv:iMt;igf <'f llu* Jrji'iiutt*. iftlic} lif.ti iin* 
at all; for, otiierwisr 1 iiiij^ht tulK tJiniiy lnMir.-«, and vwn 
duys, witlioiit tliruvijig Utv.vh li(;iit on tlt(> siilijt'ct. | 
riiiglit rppoat ptali* jokrs mid jilu'H, if I hi\t\ i-vim liaiiit 
them, ami rdify a rn»\vd of young iimmi or ladies, who 
relished and admired such iok<?s and jihos. I iiii:rht o\- 
hauRt tho vocahulary of liillintrsgato, and di^pla} all iho 
talent of the vulgar, drnnkon hlarkijuard, if I ha<l «"v<t 
stndied his lan^'uaj'u. ni:d niado it a ii:o(!('l for i: \ iini- 
iHtion. 'riio Senate had much ln-tlor hoar with Uio in a 
conrise argumont. such as [ ran most rj)n\»'niontl\ pii'- 
fpnt to tlifMii, than take n.o a> a pugili.<:t oi I'ladialor in 
a difiernnt fiold. 

I do not, .Mr. Pro-sident. dovirito from ihi- parii.imont- 
ary practice. Thi.To is a nJo of th»' Scnato that "no 
nicniher shall speak njoro tlian twice, in any oncd(>hato. 
on the same da v. v.itliout leavt; «>f the ^'cnatc.'' Ifow 
often is this rule of the J^'onate \io!atod ? 'Sor, I sj.jiposo, 
hneause the rule U violated without ohjcciion. it i-* i-on- 
sidcrrd no violation. It is a rule of the firifish parlia- 
ment thai '• no one is to speak lit [':'rlniontly or hoidr 
the Cjucstion, suportluously or h (ii<iu.-ly." !s tiiat ruin 
ever transgressed here r Anotiu-r rule cd' ll.c ScuMe is : 
"No ni**nd)er shall ppeak to anotlo •.-, or ofhorwi-**' iiMor- 
rnpt the husiness of tlie ^^enate, or read any printed pa- 
per while the journals or puhiie papers are rcuiing, or 
when any ineniber is spcakirsj in any debate. *' Is that 
role ever violated ? I know of no rule\Nhi<'h precludes 
a men dicr from writing down what, he is going to say: hut 
I do know, if some speakers had writton down all ihey 
did .say, and that writing were puhli&hed. the world might 
he aRtonished. 

In some of the first parliamentary bodies of the w(u Id, 
speeches are written out and read as th»y are written. — 
1 have peon m)s('lf one of the most eninent Iaw}«"r> 
read his argr.ment in a case requiring precision. In tlie 
French Chamber of Deputies. I am told by those v ho 
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have <itteii(lc(l tlicro, a larger part of the speeches are 
read fVnin the lostruni. The speeches of that great and 
cxaltttd man, l^afayetto — speeches which are translated 
into our language, and admired on this side of the At- 
lantic — arc thus delivered. Shall it he said, under des- 
potic France, there was a liberty of discussion in her 
legislative assoniblies which is not allowed in the Amer- 
ican Senate ? Should 1 bo precluded, as other Senaton 
are not, iVoui my own method of delivering iny senti- 
ments to this Senate, I shall not desist from attempting 
to present my views on every occasion when it may be 
necessary to explain my motives of action to the people 
I rppreH(3ut. I will not, however, do as others do, say 
even more than I now say, an<l be compelled to lay af- 
terwards pel haps entirely a diQ'erent speech before the 
people. 

iVly purpose, Mr. President, was not to retort on the 
Senators from Delaware and Maine, language in kind, 
ilumble as I am, 1 would not do it if I could; and my 
associations in life have not been of ihiil polished castM 
to enable me to do it if I would. The bandying of ep- 
itliets,the reproaches for being what (lod and naturo have 
made us, never was and never shall be, iu any legisla- 
tive body, any part of my business. 

JJothof the Senators have done me injustice when they 
impute to me an unprovoked attack upon tin; profession 
of the law, to which profession the Senator from Plains 
claims to be an ornament — " a burning and shicing 
light." I spoke of that profession in tertr.s of respect; 
there are many gentlemen belonging to it who have been 
and who continue to be my friends. The Senators know 
full well that printers and editors have been singled out 
for attack repeatedly in this body ; that they commenc- 
ed the onset in this debate. I repelled the onset hy say- 
ing that there were men of another profession as ob- 
noxious to censure (if censure was due any where) ob 
the printers and editors of newspapers. For stating 
what was fact, forty-three of forty-eight gentlemen are 
appealed to, tliat they may arise in judgment against 
ine. Of these forty-three gentlemen 1 will believe there 



t. 
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is at Icarit a moii'ty who will not assurnn, tli.'it iJiinty, 
and integrity, ^iiid talvnt, and intt?Hi;rc;nc(>. hf.'long (\\(.'Iii- 
aively to any one class of men, or that thiTt* i.s in this 
free country any class whose privileges nrr superior to 
aU others. **• Taunts upon the profession'' 1 deny liav- 
ing made. 1 might have said there are lawyers who an: 
very stupid, and illiterate, and ignoiant. I might have 
said there are others who are profligate and di'pravod — 
otlieri who are supercilious and ahusive; — and I rould 
have cited the authority of lawyers themselves to prove 
aa much na thii*. itut I offered no such provorution to 
that respectalile profession. 

I will only say in answer to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, tiiat if he charges me as heing one of a tlrm in 
the State of New-ilampshire. who receive in profits 
from a contract for printing for the I'ost Office De- 
partment, ftr'UOOO per annum, the charge is not true. — 
I do not now, 1 never did belong to any firm, that ever 
had a contract of the kind. Nor is there, to my 
knowledge, any firm in that State that over has receiv- 
ed to the amount of one thousand dollars on any such 
contract. 

Further 1 will any, that if he charges on me the re- 
moval of fifty Postmasters in \ew-lJampshire, that is 
also equally untrue. The changes that iiave been 
made in New-Hampshire, were made in consequence 
<^ petitions that were presented by the citizens intcr- 
«ted — they were made, as 1 believe, for good and suf- 
ficient cause; and a vast majority of the people of that 
State sustain the administration which made those 
changes. 

Further — if the Senator intended to sav that I am a 
contractor under the Post Oflice Department for any a- 
mount, that is not true. I have been concerned in no 
mail contract since the commencement of the present 
administration. 

Further Ktill — if the Senator intended to say that any 
connexion of mine, by birth or marriage, has been placed 
in any ofRce by the present administration, on my peti- 
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ii>»ii or ro'ju.;.st hmJo cuIit to l!io l*ri.'>!il-'!i! »i.- u IikuJ of 
any DiipurtiiiiMit. this also is not trnt*. 

If L am corros't'.v i:ifor;ne«l. one of the jieutiemeii 
n.-iujofl ns a connexion of mine, and the fearful resjioj- 
liibiljiHty of vvhoiie appointment IS thrown upon me. re- 
eeivcd that appointnjent through the especial interference 
of the Senator from Maine, during the administration of 
Mr. Monroe; and of this I believe the papers at the 
Treasury would furnish evidence. • 

The Senator from Maine, as if the word of one were 
not sulficient, has also reiterated these and other allega- 
tions. He described a person as having had for years 
mail contracts to the amount of thirty thousand dollar* 

m 

annually, as being a contractor for a large section of 
country, and as having farmed out the contracts to tlie 
disadvantage and injury of those who performed the 
labor. If he intended me by his description, 1 must 
say that the statement is as void of truth as was the 
statement and charges against the Post Ollice Depart- 
ment, read from the newspaper printed in the State of 
Maine, since the commencement of this debate. For 
eighteen years that I was a contractor under the admin- 
istrations of Mr. Madison. Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adaius, 
those contracis, according to t!ie best of my recollec- 
tion, never exceeded in amount in any one vear. the sum 
of three thousand dollars; and on these contracts 1 iie>er 
received as my commission for risque and responsibility 
exceeding five per cent. Since January 1, l'<29, I have 
been interested in no contract. 

If the Senator from Maiae intended the Senate to 
understand that 1 ever called on the President of the 
United States, to ask him either for the ofliee witich he 
tendered me, or any other olHce, or to remove any oJfi- 
cer that I might fill his place, that also is untrue. 

The concerns of an individual, I am well aware, onghl 
not here to be introduced. But since, without provoca- 
tion, my motives in supp«^rting this hill as it is, have 
been impeached, my integrity »pie.' lionjd, my wood name 
blackened and defamed, I feel bound to repi;I, in the 
same public manner they were inad«'. arcwrsitions whieh 
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leither truth nor the scnibhmco of truth for their 
ition. 

i Senator from Maine, gince tho comtucnceiiient of 
aaent scrfsioii, has read to the ^^eiiatc many extracts 
lewspupers. He will permit nie to read a few 
they are from a newspaper printed in his own 
jr. Tho article I would read was pointed out to 
le other day afl he passed my sent, and he said it 
ght; meaning 1 presume, that the Editor of the pa- 
he Saco Democrat] Iiad truly represented the case. 
it ifl. 

e have iVrriuoiitly had ocranion to speak of i}jo ertreme mod- 
one s^cnalor in (Njnitrt'Hs the konarablf John Holmeti. Thia 
Rlity p()«Hi*Miod hy him in an emiurnt dcgn'e. and rnn be 
>d onl> hy hia adaiirablt^condiatency. The lateat diiiplay o( 
iator*fi inailr.ittf in fti be found in a letter of Itiit, written under 
hiinglon date of Feb. 4. In alluding to hia reply to aapcech 
Hill, unr nutiicst Senator KayH : 

terMr. Kill had flniHhed rrading A'w p'Vc^, which coat the 
.te near three hours of their time, Mr. lIolmcK roKO and in 
than ten minutes gave tde tellow such a scourging as he nev- 
id befurc\ II phanrs chaHtisement was a !lea-biie tw it. 
I Mr. KolincH wa-; very delil>erately administering the chas- 
lent, a Senator turned to Mr. Uickcrson — » Ciovi-ruor,' said 
{alhissiiaving or.<'A://wiiN0' .' * Dickerson replied, * liy the 
! it Wftkinnina:'' " 

hatagn-at iiit> it is that Mr. ITolmes cannot procure some 
tent per:«on to blow thr trumpet for him. How awfully Mr. 
Hit have felt when Mr. Holmes was *■ putting it on.' How 
rangf that * not a creature iiruiscnt entertained the least sym- 
for him." 

:he Senator calls his former attempt skinning what 
e donominate his last attack ? Is it any thing less 
lasanlt and battery, with intent to murder ? I will 
> the gentleman, that in that section of the country 
» both of us are best known, his warlike instru- 
I, his tomaliawk and scalping knife, are both point- 
ad cdgeless. His weapons, in that region, like the 
eta of Iludibras, 

" When nimrd at duck or plover, 
Bear wiile and kick their owner over." 

r. Iliil returned from this loi\g wv^ W«k>3 %**- 

11 
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sinn of Coiinrros.^, with a ronsciouhiicss that ho 
lja»l ciHlo!ivi)r<'il ill all thiiii^fs to do hi? duty ; thnt 
ht! had not iiitentioniilly swerved from his priiici- 
j)lerf. Hid constitnonts were well pleased with 
]ii.s course, and witli the exertions which he haJ 
uuule to support thojo priucij)los that brou<^ht 
the administration into power ; and on his return, 
urraniroinents were made for jjivintr him some 
puhlic demonstration of their respect for his char- 
actor and services. He met his friends at a pub- 
lic dinner in Concord, in August, and in a longdiy 
speech, reviewed with a masterly hand the pro- 
cecdino;s, the apparent motives and the proposctl 
measures of the opposition in Conj^ress. So ma- 
ny severe truths wore contained in this produc- 
tion, as to form a compouml exceedingly unpal- 
atable to those who felt themselves implicated 
in his denunciations. For this speech,* liio fed- 
eral party declared that he deserved cxpulsiou 
from the Senate. 

At the short session of 1S33-4, Air. Hill's 
principal eiFortia the Senate, was a lengthy speech 
upon !Mr. Clay's Land Dill, delivered on the 22d 
Jan. 1834. We have placed some extracts else- 
where,t which, we think, will repay a perusal by 
the information which they contain of the motives 
of Mr. Hill and the just views which he enter- 
tained of the evil consequences which must ne- 
cessarily ensue from a measure like the one pro- 
posed. 

Our venerable President, in the summer of 
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1833, took occnsioTi to pny a visit to the cnstorii 
Slates, and learn soinctliiug of the cxloiit of tiir-jr 
resourcCvS and the chaructcr of the iiihubitniils, 
iVoiii actual inspection. Tlie ])atri()t-solilirr was 
every where received with demonstrations of the 
most profound respect. All parties, witii coni- 
inendable candor, and in a spirit of concession, 
joined their exertions to render the journey of 
tlic chief magistrate, pleasant and n<;;recablr. The 
old hero expressed, in «rlo\ving terms, his graiifi- 
cation at the kind and fluttering manner of his 
reception, and the variety of attentions which 
were shown him. lie larrivcd at Concord durin;^ 
the session of the leirislatiire, was received hy 
that hody in its otlicial character and introduced 
separately to each of its members, lie made 
the capital of New-I]amp>hire the limit of his 
journey. When he left, he was accompanied for 
a short distance, by Mr. Hill, who then, with Gov. 
Cass, Secretary of War, proceeded on a journey 
to the western country. }U*. was jione a few 
weeks, visiti:ifr Montreal, Quebec, Detroit, <S:.c. 
in his course. Many were the iufrenious and fan- 
ciful conjectures that were made, of the caiises.tho 
mystery of this wonderful step. It was shrewdly 
snppr)sed that iMr. Ilill intended by this act to de- 
clare himself in favor of Gov. Cass f(»r the suc- 
cession to the Presidency, to assist him in his 
electioneering operations, and to assure Mr. Van 
IJuren that it would be hopeless for him to seek 
aid at his hands. The only real motives of his 
tour were to<rratify his curiosity and improve his 
health. Much of the territory, he had visited 
several years before, and he was now desirous of 
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witnessing the wonderful improvements which 
had, even in thai short period, been introduced 
into this fruitful region, and of examinincf the 
natural resources of the country, the vast growth 
of its population, the hcauty of its numerous 
villages, the grandeur of its scenery, and its ca- 
pacity for further improvement. 

In the autumn, the Secretary of the Treasury 
caused the puhlic deposites to be removed from 
the Bank of the United States, and placed in 
certain local banks in different parts of the Union. 
In the words of the President, this step was taken 
from a belief, that " it was established by unques- 
tionable proof that the Bank of the United States 
was converted into a permanent electioneering 
engine." The violent opposition made by the 
friends of the Bank, an institution whose exist- 
ence may be truly considered as the last hope 
and refuge of a domineering aristocracy, all will 
remember. Their alarm was natural, but the 
unprincipled means which they immediately a- 
dopted to frighten the people into a demand for 
the restoration of the deposites, must ever be con- 
sidered as worthy the severest censure. In the 
words of the message just quoted from, " at this 
time, the efforts of the Bank to control public o- 
pinion through the distresses of some and the 
fears of others, are equally apparent, and, if pos- 
sible, more objectionable. By a curtailment of 
its accommodations more rapid than any emcr- 
jjency requires, and even while it retains specie 
to an almost unlimited amount in its vaults, it is 
attempting to produce great cnibarrassment in 
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one portion of the community, uhilo, tlin)nn;h 
pressed known to have been stjstained by its mo- 
ney, it attempts, by nntbnnded nlurnKs, to creattj 
« panic in all." The Secretary and the Prosi- 
flcnt were sn.-taincd by the universal approval of 
tlie republican party. They, one and all, Iiad 
lonir been convinced, nut mi'relv of the danircrof 
such a powerful, I had almost written onunpoti.'ut, 
.moneyed institulion, in the very vitals of the re- 
publi*', and, with its branches in e\ery city of the 
Union, exortin^ an unseen thou'ih none the less 
frlfertive, influence over the whole community, 
11irou;;li her monoyod men, but also of the abso- 
lute rottenness, the profligate manafrenient of tiie 
particular one then existing. Apparently secure 
in the consciousness of its power, the violations 
of its charter, of law and of the constitution, 
were hardly attempted to be concealed even by a 
resort to subterfuge. 'J'he doctrine wan 0}>i*nly 
nmintained and zealously defended, that the monoy 
of the stockholders and of the government, might 
lawfully and properly be converted lo the vilest 
electioneering purposes, to a profligate abuse of 
the administration, to subsidizing a venal press 
and securing the aid of unprincipled editors, to 
the circulation of violent partizan pamphlets and 
to the injury of government by thwarting its 
plans, turning its property to base uses, forcibly 
seizing upon its funds, and dishonoring its drafts 
abroad. 

It was ap])arent to all that a stormy session 
^vas approaching. Tt was evident that an attempt 
was to be made to rouse the country into an at- 
titude of resistance to the measures of the gov- 

11* 
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crnniBnt, to create a panic, to cause real distress 
liiroiitfhuut the niercaiitiic coinmunitv, and to tuku 
advantai^c uf tiic universal excitiiment thus pro- 
duced, to ensure the downfall of the administra- 
tion and the triumph nf^ the Bank. The friends 
of democracy prepared themselves for tho crisis. 
Mr. liill left for Washington in November. In 
December, the Messai^e of the President and the 
Report of the iSecretary of the Treasury furnished 
uiaterials fur the commencement of the wordy 
strucrglc, which was continued for several months, 
backed up by stereotyped panic memorials, the 
efforts of a bank-bought press, and the direct in- 
fluence of that unwieldy institution upon the fi- 
nancial operations and commercial credit of the 
maritime cities. Against these combined influ- 
ences, the republicans both in and out of Congress 
displayed an energy and firmness truly surprising. 
The House of Representatives remained true to 
their principles and their President, while the 
majority of the Senate, by their profligate condacti 
have rendered that branch of tlie government an 
object of suspicion in the eyes of the people, who 
cannot but feel that it is a body far too independ- 
ent of their will ; of the only real, natural source 
of authority. 

New-Hampshire was perhaps as little affected 
by the artificial excitement of this memorable 
period as any other State in the Union. She had 
too much confidence in the wisdom and fidelity of 
her delegated servants to believe them less de- 
sirous to promote their prosperity and the hap- 
piness of the whole country, than a soulless mon- 
eyed corporation. By previous conceit and 
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3onHiderable exertion, a panic memorial, signed 
by the federalists of Portsmouth, was indeed 
procured, and was presented to the Senate in due 
form by the recreant son of New-Hampshire who 
was misrepresenting^ her in the councils of the 
nation. Mr. Hill had received information of the 
charactor of this memorial, the manner of getting 
it up and the standing of the signers, and after 
Mr. Bell had finished his doleful picture of the 
distress of Portsmouth as evinced in the state- 
ments of this memorial, he arose, told what he 
knew of it, exposed its true character, and made 
known so many unpleasant, yet undeniable truths, 
that Mr. Bell did not think it prudent to venture 
any reply. 

On the third and fourth of March, Mr. Hill deliv- 
ered in the Senate, an exposition of his views at 
length, on this all-important subject. The docu- 
ment is one of great interest, and carries upon 
its face evidence of great research and a thor- 
ough examination. Thut perseverance, which 
forms so valuable and prominent a trait in the 
character of Mr. Hill, was never more strikingly 
developed than in the acts of his public life. He 
gave no subject half his mind, or a divided atten- 
tion. Upon whatever topic he directed his in- 
vestigations, he probed it to the bottom and ex- 
amined it in all its bearings. His speech upon 
the removal of the deposites is a striking illus- 
tration of this statement. It takes up the subject 
in every light in which it could be viewed or in 
which it had been considered ; it gives every part 
its proper prominence, and weighs thoroughly 
every objection. We have placed a few extracts 
from this speech, which are not necessarily con- 
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nccted with any part of the Icnglliy argumrut, in 
the appendix. One of tlicm will be found lo give 
a compute stutoment of the dilBculty with the 
PorLsuiouth Bunk in 1S20, which Daniel Webster 
ha.5 declared to have been the coniniencement of 
the feud with the Dank, and in which Mr. IliJl 
was concerned.* 

Mr Hill remained stedfat-t throughout all the 
extraordinary movements which characterized this 
se.ision. lie never deserted his post in the Sen- 
ate, but was willing to incur all the responsibility 
that could attach to a conscientious vote. lie 
op|)o.sed the unconstitution.al impeachment of the 
President and sided with his republican friends in 
denouncing such an unjustifiable encroachment 
njmn the rights of the Executive. 

On the eleventh of June, he made a speech 
upon the Post Olfice, another subject which the 
opposition in the Senate were peculiarly desirous 
of agitating, so as to increase to the highest pitch, 
the exciteu)ent of the public mind, and if possi- 
ble, produce a general feeling against the admin- 
istration. The motion was by Mr. Southard, at 
that time acting in direct and acknowledged op- 
position to the feelings auil wishes of his constit- 
uents, to print thirty thousand copies of the vio- 
lent party Report of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. Mr. Hill's brief speech 
was intended to expose some of the misstatetiients 
made in that report, many of which arose fronri the 
ignorance of the committee respecting the routine 
of duties connected with the department whose 



* See Appundix K. 
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iniquities they hnd cndcnvorerl to expose, and not 
n fuw of whicli appeared intentionally exaggera- 
ted and colored so as to deceive the community 
and excite unfound&d prejudices against the de- 
partment. Air. Hill was well fitted, from his long 
connection with the drpartinent as a mail con- 
tractor, to explain niauy facts that had appeared 
to the committee to involve some mysterious and 
suspicious circnmstunco:;.*^ 

Early in the session of the Nevv-IIampshire 
Legislature, resolutions were almost unanimously 
passt'd, approving in the m(»st decided yet res- 
pectful language, the course which the adminis- 
tration had uduptod with regard to the liank and 
the public dcpo.iitos, and deprecating the artificial 
panic which had heen excited for the worst of 
purposes. These resolutinn.s, ii became Mr. IlilPs 
duty to present to the Senate, and however the 
majority of that body may have al!ocied to des- 
pise them, they spoke in fr<'om(?n's language, such 
tones as the aristocracy of every age and nation 
have been unwilling to listen to. Mr. Hill pre- 
faced them by appropriate remarks concerning 
the conduct and views of the State which he 
represented, in relation to the great question of 
the removal of the depositcs.t We quote his 
own words in relation to the reception of these 
resolutions : 

" A very good santpio of tho prevailing disposition 
of a ninjority of the riiited Stntoa Senate iii to be found 
111 their truaUnctit of tlic ruBolutious recently passed in 

♦Hoe Appendix L. 
j iSoo Appendix M, 
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tlie I.t'gislalunj of Novv-Ilanipshin*, iii the Senate Iiy m 
lUKiniriioHs vot«', mid in the llonse of Reprcsentulive^ 
l»v a v<»t«M»rni':irly three to one. Tnder a pretciicrt 
that thpir presentation was irregular and unprecedenleil, 
these r(v<oliitions were hiid upon the table, asthogrent- 
est indignity with vvhieh they coidd be treated. The 
objection to receiving them was made by a K^enator from 
.Ahissachusetls, (Mr. Webster,) who knew, or onglit to 
have known, that the resobilions of States oflicialiy for- 
warded to Senators, and instructing iheiu in any poiut 
of legislative duty, are pre.sented as a matter of coar9e. 
In making a motion afterwards to take up these reaolu- 
lions for tlie purpose of giving them tlie nsnal direction 
of reference, the repreaentatalive of New-IIaiiipshire 
was in a manner unprecedented, stopped fioni otfering 
liis reasons why the resolutions oi'gh I to be received, ar.tl 
from shownig that the State of ^hissachusetts among 
other.o, had i.t tliis very session presented resolutioui 
under precisely similar circumstances. 

The Senate would not even receive these resolutions. 
It could not be urg(;d that their languMge was indecoroui 
— therefore this was not olFered as an objection. Ihe 
Senate had before, (to use the becoming language of a 
great favorite of the majority, Mr. J*oinde\ter,) "kick- 
ed out of the House" sundry resolution's and prorcedinff 
of iho citizens of York county, Pennsylvania — they lud 
also refused ci\il treatment to sundry resolutions from 
Ohio, and they had graciously deigned to tread upon tin 
resolutions passed by the largest State conventtoo thai 
ever met in New-Jersey. IJut to the resolutions of a 
Legislature — to the State of Nevv-Iiampshire alone liave 
they otTered a similar indignity. 

The legislature of a State are peculiarly the immedi- 
ate constituents of the Senators in Congress fioiii that 
State; every indication of the sentiments of a Legislature 
— every instruction of a Ji<.'gislature to its Senators in 
Congress, ought to be received and respectfully treated 
by the Senate. It is believed that this is the first instinne 
in which the Senate of the I'niti'd States has refused lO 
receive and consider the opinions and instructions of any 
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liPgiiilnturc. The iiitligity in lliis c;iso *n not to the S'ni- 
:itoi wlio presented, l)Ut to tlio l.t'gislatiirc \vlii«-li passed 
thefie resolutions; tlu>contrmplis din'fird lo a Soxcrcigii 
State, and every State rogardin;;; its ri-rlits, should coa- 
Rider itself attacked in the indi^tiitv otjeied to llio Lei^is- 
luture of Nevv-Hanip<hire." 

Mr. Hill gavo a very just and rxcrllcht view of 
tiic cuiuluct and n;olives cfilnj opjiosiiitMi in (■f)n- 
jjresi«, the rfsiilts w hicli lliry exji'.ctod lo j)roiin(.:f, 
und tho objects th"y wcro endfavorin^^ to i)!)tnin, 
in the form of a lelttT to tlio rcj)ul)licnns oi'dmoord 
who had met to celehratc tiic anniversary of AimT- 
icaiilndcpcndcnce. We have placed some c;.\tracls 
in the appendix.* Durincr this lonpf and lahorions 
i-ession, Mr. Hill, thouj^h far from enjoyinfj his 
usual state of health, with the cxcej)ti()n of a sin- 
gle day that he was confined to his roou), iiad not, 
been, nt the time of writinjr his letter, absent for 
n liulf hour consecutively from Ins seat in the 
Senate, wljen in session ; n»)r did there occur a 
sinijU' instanceof the Aves and Ntxv-^ In-inor takon, 
when hid name does not appear rejji.-tered amonj; 
them. " Unpleasant," he says, •' as it has been 
to stny here under the daily reproaches and con- 
tumely of an accidental majority, and that major- 
ity notoriously misrepresenting the will of a va.-)t 
majority of the people of the United Statrs, I 
nevertheless consider it my duty to stand at njy 
post to the last hour of the la^t d.ay oi* the ses- 
sion." Mr. Mill returned home at the close of 
tlio session, with a constitution somewhat enfee- 
bled by so continued attendance upon the dulies 

* See Appendix \. 
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of Ilia o.Tice, and bv hi? ardiinns and untirin? ex- 
ertions durinj^ a period of more than seven 
inoniiis, part of it in the heat of a ^climate to 
which he had never been accustomed. 

On the 2'2d of October, he was complimented 
with a public dinner, given him at Haverhill in 
this State, where his friends in Gratlon county had 
an opportunity of taking him by the hand and en- 
couraging him in the course which he had orig- 
inally adopted, and in which he had thus far 
continued. The following sentiment having been 
offered : 

"Our GuEiT, the Hom. Isaac Hill — ^If there i» 
any merit in contending fearlessly, ably, zealously, uni- 
formly and successfully in the cause of democracy and 
for the rights of the people, he has that merit and the 
people will reward him for it" — 

Mr. Hill, for once at least, ventured to return 
an extemporaneous reply. He complimentod the 
citizens of Grafton county, alluded to tlieir old 
leaders in the cause of republicanism, and to the 
progress of that cause among them, spoke par- 
ticularly of the late whig dinner given to Samuel 
Bell in Concord, where the character of that 
worthy was backed up by the testimony of Dan- 
iel Webster and John Holmes, and handled the 
remarks of those gentlemen without gloves. We 
have placed a few brief extracts in anoth9r part 
of this volume.* Two days after, he joined his 
republican friends in Concord, at a festival hasti- 
ly prepared, in honor of the splendid victories 



* See Appendix O 
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tlic dcrtiocraiic party had obtained nt recent ol<^c- 
tions. 

At ilic late brief session of Conirress, Mr. Hill 
was equally active and untirin^r in liis exertions 
in the cause of republicanism, and the tri- 
uinph of ihoao principles on which our govern- 
ment w'tiA founded. At its cominencenrient, an 
attempt was made by the unprincipled majority 
in the Senate to browbeat him, to insult him, and 
to dogradc him in the eyes of the American 
pcopU'. This combination of n few individuals, 
who have for several years, dared to usurp author- 
ity, at variance with the very spirit of our insti- 
tutions, to disobey and set at nought the will of 
those from whom they had received their power, 
had, contrary to custom, at the previous session, 
taken from their presiding officer the right of ap- 
pointing th(iir committees, that they might give 
their machinations against the administration and 
against the republican cause, the greater effect. 
They had long looked with an eye of jealousy 
upon Mr. Hill, and very naturally hated to consort 
upon terms of equality with an intelligent, self. 
taught mechanic, who had done much to expose 
and defeat their self-aggrandizing projects, who 
was never weary in the service of the republic, 
and never b:u;kward in declaring his views upon 
any suhjcct of national concern and repelling ev- 
ery base allegation that was brought against him. 
They now, by a puerile movement, manifested 
the malignity of their feelings towards Mr. Hill, 
by excluding him from the committees of that 
body, over which they had unfairly acquired a 
tempornrv control. This measure, the offspring., 

12 
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as one cnnnot but Uiink, of some insignificant 
mind, resembling' the pettish folly of a vexed 
scljoolboy, had not the effect which its prime 
movers had wished. Mr. Tlill reoaained firm and 
undaunted at his post ; he knew the men with 
whom had to deal; he knew that many of them 
had violated the most solemn plcges made in the 
most solemn manner and even then holdingf their 
seats by such an undesirable tenure as the letter 
of the Constitution, in direct opposition to ita 
spirit, could give them ; and he had prepared 
himself to witness without astonishment, any and 
every act of malignity, folly or extravagance.— 
There are those whose censure confers honor, and 
whose commendation must ever bring with it, 
suspicion. Mr. Hill never wished for the time, 
when he should be constrained to say, * Lord, what 
have I done, that mine enemies should praise 
mc ! ' 

The session of Congress was short and not 
distinguished by any peculiar measure or distinc- 
tive system of operations. The panic had subsi- 
ded ; the hollow-hearted politicians who had pro- 
duced it and who had tried to effect not merely a 
*■ bloodless revolution,' had been fairly met and 
gallantly defeated ; the Bank was given up for 
lost, and its advocatea manifested a desire to free 
themselves of any imputation of peculiar anxiety 
for the renewal of its charter. The country was 
in a state of universal prospisrity, the national 
debt was liquidated, and every thing, save the 
dissensions of political partizans, hunters for of- 
fice and intriguers for power, was quiet. The 
only question of any moment that required the 
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decision of Congress was the subject of indem- 
nifying' the citizens of the Union for losses sus- 
tained by French spoliations prior to the year 
1800. These claims had never been considered 
of great value ; yet self-interest had prompted to 
their repented renewal. It was contended that 
our government, having by treaty with France, 
liquidated all claims which the citizens of either 
nation miffht have on those of the other, had, bv 
that act, in effect assumed upon herself the ob- 
ligation to remunerate, for the losses which they 
had sustained, her own citizens, who had been 
precluded from seeking direct restitution of those 
who had injured them. Mr. Hill could not con- 
sider these claims founded in justice, and his 
principles of strict economy in national expendi- 
'tnres would not permit him to support any appro- 
priation which law and equity did not imperiously 
demand. He gave his views in a speech of some 
length, which comprises a clear and lucid history 
of the events which preceded and followed the 
partial war with France, the measures which had 
been from time to time adopted to secure the pay- 
ment of the claims in question, and his own rea- 
sons for deciding against their justice. The latter 
are summed up as follows : 

1. That a state of war between France and the Uni- 
ted States effectually put an end to all obligation by 
France to make restitution for captures and spoliations 
beyond what they particularly specified in the treaty 
of September 20, 1800. 

2. That the United States, after pressing France for 
a restitution of those clniino so long ns they could do it 
without a Siicrifice of other paramount public and pri- 
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vate intercuts, asdiimoil no responsibility for their pay- 
ment by consenting to press those peculiar claims no 
further. 

3. That if the fact of the existence of war and the 
ahro>^tion of prior treaties shall be deniei), still the 
United States, h-.ivin*; first violated no previous treaty, 
were under no oMI'j^ation to France and owed her 
nothing; for such infraction. 

4. That as the ITnited States owed nothins^ to France, 
so the claimants are entitled to no compensation from 
the United States for any alleged claims on France. 

Mr. I nil liad nlrio an opportunity of evincing 
the sincerity of his profcttsions in favor of re- 
trenchment and economy, by oppoi«ing a proposi- 
tion made in the true spirit of the i^npporters of 
John Qninry Adams* administration, to lay out 
forty thouaiind dollars for pictures to ornament 
the President's house. On the eighth of Janua- 
ary, he attended the republican celebration of that 
memorable anniversary of the victory at New- 
Orleans, and took occasion to evince the inde- 
pendence of liis cliaractcr by toasting the late 
lamented citizen and worthy, amiable man, Will- 
iam T, IJarry, who was then the recipient of th? 
wholesale slanders of a venal press. 

In Fel)ruary, he made a speech upon a motion 
to repeal the law limiting the terms of certain 
officers. In this production he gave a familiar 
detail of his views respecting the true principle 
of appointments and removals from olHcc, and 
the inconsistencies of the opposition in relation to 
the suhjecl.* 

At the legislative convention in June last, Mr. 

* Kee Appendix P. 
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Hill received the republican nomination for the 
Chief Magistracy of the State. Notwitlistonil- 
inc all the insinuations which have been made to 
the contrary, tiiis honor was alike unexpected 
and unsolicited. He has accepted the nomina- 
tion agreeably to the principles on which he has 
alwayi^ acted, to hold himself at all times ready 
for the disposal of that people whom he has so 
long served. 



We have thus com[deted our survey of the 
political hi&tory of Mr. Hill. In doing this, we 
have endeavored to be aa brief as our subject 
would permit, only dwelling upon the more im- 
portant points, and passing over or slighly touch- 
ing upon facts of inferior consequence, Wc 
have endeavored, in all our statements, to present 
the plain, unornamented truth. We have avoid- 
ed, as far as possibly consists with iTje biography 
of a New-England politician, every thing savor- 
ing of offensive personality ; we have even sup- 
pressed some facts and namen, which it might 
have demanded no great license to consider us 
public property, and which might have added 
piquancy to our narrative, amoni,' our readers in 
New-Hampshire. In giving a slight sketch of 
partizan struggles and the progress of democratic 
principles in this State, we could not consider it 
a part of our plan to gratify a morbid cariosity 
by dragging before the public the names of petty 
individuals, who for a temporary period, exerted 
some influence in the politics of the State, and 

whose acts, if mentioned, wc should have been 

12^ 
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fi)rcecl to disapprove. We have made free only 
witii the names, conduct and sentiments of can- 
didates for high office, and conductors of public 
prints. 

It will be remarked that we have not consider- 
ed it incumbent on us to notice at length, for the 
purpose of refuting, every petty slander which 
has, from time to time, been uttered against Mr. 
Hill. Such stale trash has been answered with 
sufficient particularity in the journals of the day, 
and should be suffered to remain in the forgetful- 
ness to which the good sense of the community 
has at length contsigned it. We have noticed 
only such objections against the character of our 
subject as have been mistakenly adopted and 
urged by reasonable men, and which have had 
some weight abroad. We are liberal enough to 
consider the larger portion of our opponents as 
honest in their opinions and prejudices ; either 
themselves deceived into the adoption of the sen- 
timents which they advocate, or else sincerely be- 
lieving and candidly maintaining their aristocratic 
principles, knowing to what they will lead, if car- 
ried out to the extent which they contemplate, 
and preferring every evil which might flow from 
a government of a monied oligarchy, to what they 
consider the ungovernable passions of a govern- 
ing people. The opinions of such men as these, 
we respect ; and have hence endeavored to combat 
them, 80 far as they have prompted opposition to 
the individual whose public life it has been our 
purpose to commemorate. But there are not a 
few among our opponents, and we fear they have 
been too generally permitted to take the station 
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* leaders in their ranks, who, destitute of every 
3verning principle save a firm determination to 
&in authority for themselves at the expense of 
le party they oppose, no matter by what means, 
ive taken every occasion falsely and meanly to 
andcr and abuse the character of those who 
ive so often frustrated their plans. The state- 
lents of these men we have seldom noticed. — 
Inowing that they have not been made in good 
lith, but only through an unprincipled determin- 
tion that they would conquer and debase their 
oemy, we have supposed it impossible to mako 
lem acknowledge their error, or change the 
fsiem of operations they have adopted. 

Sooner an aged, stubborn oak may bend. 
And the firm, flinty rock to pieces rend ; 
Sooner shall polish'd marble take the seal. 
Or supple quills engrave elastic steel, 

iBii any attempt at rational argument, convince 
r affect wilfully unreasonable men. Moreover, 
re should only dirt our own fingers, by meddling 
rith such characters. The republican editors in 
lis State would do well to adopt more generally, 
16 principle of perfect silence with regard to 
[lose statements, which, in consideration of the 
ources from which they originate, ihey know 
an have no injurious effects. When the char- 
cter of our opponent is so base and his reputa- 
ion so desperate that there is no danger of his 
epresentations being for a moment received by 
he respectable portion of the community, should 
ro, by deigning to give battle to his doctrines, 
lescend to his level, we should afford no aMist^ 
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ancc to our cause, but should come off the field, 
not conquered by argument, but overcome by the 
weight of ribahiry and slander to which we must 
have been exposed. There are many persons so 
degraded and so vile, tliat we belittle ourselves 
by condescending to notice their conduct and 
their statements, and we expose ourselves to con- 
tamination. The man, for instance, who can 
coolly, in the full possession of all his faculties, 
and with the wondiibus works of the God of Na- 
ture displayed before his eyes, obstinately persist 
in denying the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and in uttering outrageous and disgusting blasphe- 
mies against his Holy Name, is to be avoided, not 
met ; is to be left alone to live and to die in his 
own corruption. In the political world, there are 
those so buried in the mud and mire of falsehood 
and degrading subserviency, that it is impossible 
to make them feel the truth, and if we attempt 
to thrust it to them, we only defile ourselves with 
the black abominations by which they are sur- 
rounded. A clergyman once, on his retnro 
home from a neighboring parish, whither he had 
been summoned to fill the sacred desk, in the 
evening, alone and on horseback, was much start- 
led by the sudden terror of the beast which be 
rode and by the shadowy outlines of some half- 
seen object moving in the bushes. The holy man 
carried no carnal weapons ; he had before him a 
large Bible, and without reflection, converted 
the sacred book into a missile and in his trep* 
idntion, hurled the volume at his supposed en- 
emy. The unpleasant consequences which 
ensued wc will not here detail ; suffice it to say, 
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jver, that the clergyman resolved henceforth 
r to throw the Word of God at a skunk /— - 
leave tho application of the story in the 
s of the reader, and return to our subject, 
has been, by a strange and unprincipled pcr- 
ion of facts, made a subject of grave reproach 
1st Mr. Hill that he is a wealthy man. The 
.1 obliquity of that man's licart, who, knowing 
listory of Mr. Ilill's past lifo, could raise this 
1 objection ajrainst his charartor, can only be 
lied by the folly of those who presume to 
tlic charge, entirely ignorant of the attend- 
jircuinstancos. Perhaps there arc not want- 
;ho»e, who prefer the claims of a profligate 
3f (lissipntion, who has expended a noble pat- 
ny in idlcnens and luxury, to the credit which 
:ious men will unite in bestowing upon hon- 
3ucres.sfnl industry and enterprize. Mr. Hill 
n lifo, destitute of every thing save a good 
3, earned by a long and faithful service in 
)rofes!»ion of his choice. He commenced a- 
t obstacles the most discouraging, and when 
y thing conspired to render success improb- 
Vet, he was fortunate ; his publication 
found to be ably conducted, and though mod- 
n its claims upon the public attention, and 
out any herald to trumpet its excellencies, its 
jnage gradually, steadily and constantly in- 
sed. In fi very few years after Mr. Hill's 
establishing himself in Concord, he found 
lelf in the regular receipt of small yet con- 
t gains, and in a fair way, by a life of indus- 
ind personnl labor, to secure for his exertions, 
lonorable competence. In addition to his 
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newspaper, he early opened a bookstore, and con- 
tinued in the business, to his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage, till very recently, and until, from a hum- 
ble beginning, his business was gradually extended 
80 as to render his establishment the most extcO' 
sive in the State. 

He was a mail contractor twenty years, under 
the administrations of Madison, Monroe and Ad- 
ams, closing all his contracts in the fall of 1828, 
durincr his visit to Washington. The fact of his 
having been a contractor has oflen been warped 
or attempted to be warped to his prejudice ; his 
only object was to add to his pecuniary posses- 
sions. His paper was very early selected as a 
channel of conimunication for the laws of the 
State and of the United States ; a species of pat- 
ronage which may be considered rather in the 
light of a testimony to the standing and circula- 
tion of the papers selected, than as an object of 
great moment to a speculator. The Patriot, as 
many of our readers will remember, for a long 
series of years, bore upon its title, * Published by 
Isaac Hill, printer for the State and printer for 
the people.' The petty management by Nvhich 
partizau officers deprived him of his claim to the 
first of these professions, has been elsewhere de- 
tailed. 

Mr. Hill was a member and oAen one of the 
fiscal officers of many associations of wealth and 
enterprise. He was for a long time, a Director 
of the Concord and Boston Union Boating Com- 
pany 'f was a Director of the Merrimack County 
Bank, and for a space of time President of the 
board. A very considerable portion of his cnpitil 
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has been embarked in a manufucturing* establish- 
ment in a neighboring town. Mr. Hill has aldO 
acquired both reputation and property by his en- 
terprise and success in the publishing business, 
in which he has surpassed all his country rivals. 
He published and circulated many standard works 
of real merit and sterling worth. The schools of 
New-England have been indebted to his press 
for many of the most v:iluable publlcadons for 
the instruction and improvement of youth. We 
may be pardoned for specifying two works, which 
have as yet lost little of their former reputation, 
Blake's Historical Reader, and T} tier's Elements 
of History. Of both these books, Mr. Hill has 
printed many thousand copies, and made to the 
last, an addition hy his own hand which gives it, 
in this country, its principal value, — a condensed 
history of America and ti)e world, continued to a 
late date. 

Such have been the means, by which Mr. Hill 
has arrived at the honorable competence which 
he now enjoys. Every man of common honesty 
or nK)ral principle, must rejoice that his honorable 
exertions, his perseverance, his industry and self- 
denial have met with their reward. To young 
men of enterpriste, however humble their birth, or 
low their fortunes, there is in this country no ob- 
stacle to the attainment of happiness, of comfort, 
of opulence. Those sons of fortune, who have 
been, from their very cradle, nursed in the lap of 
luxury ; who have never known what it is to 
grapple with adversity ; who have have found 
every wish anticipated, and every want supplied, 
almost before it was experienced, however for a 
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time they may have reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon their happy lot, and may thank their 
God that they are not as this mechanic, will gen- 
erally be found, in their race through life, leilfRr 
behind upon the course, outstripped by those 
whose experience and whose training have pre- 
pared them, by their very severity, for a certain 
victory. They who have long struggled against 
the frowns of fate ; who have familiarly conversed 
with sorrow ; who have been intimate with woe : 
who have been forced to surmount the most ter- 
rific and apparently invincible obstacles ; who 
have known what it is to grapple with poverty, 
who have met the ghostly forms of want and bat- 
tled them face to face ; who have been the broth- 
ers of misery and have shaken hands with misfor- 
tune — these are the men who alone cnn have ail 
the mighty, the resistless energies of the son! 
called into full operation, and the powers of the 
intellect roused to their highest activity ; who 
have dressed themselves in the panoply of univer- 
sal power and are armed, equipped and fitted to 
conquer in every undertaking which demands 
severity of effort and long and patient endurance. 

If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues; and so many Rreat, 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with woo. 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress and make ambition 
E'en wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune. 

Mr. Hill's property has never been acquired 
by acts of injustice or preserved and accumulated 
by avarice and meanness. His purse is ever open 
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to tlie cinima of individuald or tin: public. fn 
public Hpirit, no man surpa.^.sps him — in love of 
his country, in lionoHt pride in our fno inMlitu- 
tions, in ardent zeal fur the promotion of tiic true 
intereHtH of the nation, in all tlial constitnti'M pure 
patriotinm, ho in second to non*.'. All his ex'>r- 
tiona have been directed for the poldic ^rood.— 
If iielf-intererit had been the only inotiv* of hi^ 
action, ho would not iinve Ikmmi found nlinM.-^f. 
alono in opponiiion to a po\vf>rful and overwhcl* 
min;^ dynatity in lri09. If reputation, wealth or 
favor had been Hn|>erior to hin love of what he 
CODCcived to be \hh country's true intereHtn, ho 
would have arrayed hiin.sidf, at an n^n when no 
cbargo of inconHiHteney or vifilntiou of his prin- 
ciples could have been raised a^^ainst hitn, upon 
tbo side of the dominant faction. In support of 
wealth or power, his talents must soon have ren- 
dered him cons[)iruous, and uuisl linvo brought 
iiim notice and puironajre. Hut he preferred the 
HOrvicc of the [)00ple, to becorniii;^ tfie siibservi- 
out thou^rh petted instrument of a fieiious arin- 
toe racy. 

Mr. Hill h.iH ever taken an aU-absorhintr inter- 
9tt in the, welfare, the prosperity, — in whatever 
sonccrns the Slate of his adoption. Ft is here 
ivhcre liis Htron''est affec lions, where «iverv asso- 
elation that can be deir to his feeliii'rs, nrr* cm- 
^cntrated. To the fame of the Hons of New- 
Fiampdhire, he is ever anxious to do justice, as 
n some measure himself a participator; 
;o tho citizens of the flarnc State, he runits no 
Dpportnnity of ro-ferring hi.«i own happiness 
md prosperity. lie i^ an excellent citizen ; bis 

18 
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fellow townsmen will all join, without any dis- 
tinction of party, in attesting to his liberal spirit; 
no cnterprize, havin<j for its object the improve- 
ment of the town or the Slate in which he re- 
sides, ever wants his aid. The same love of 
country and desire for its prosperity had their ef- 
fect in inducing the zealous support which he 
afforded to the administration of Madison during 
the trying period of the war. lie believed an 
appeal to arms the only means of sustaining her 
honor, asserting and vindicating the rights of her 
insulted seamen, and restoring her violated com- 
merce to its pristine activity. In the promotion 
of every local object of improvement, he has 
been a zealous participator. He was active in 
securing the present beautiful location of our 
noble State House ; has ever been in favor of 
encouraging our own manufactories, and of facil- 
itating the progress of agricultural enterprize 
among our citizens. He has taken part in many 
societies for the improvement of the art of hus- 
bandry, believing no class of citizens so general- 
ly intelligent, so naturally virtuous, so truly inde- 
pendent, and so really free from the vices that 
corrupt and the habits that degrade civilized so- 
ciety, as is the industrious farmer, who, * receiving 
his easy food from nature's hand,' promotes his 
own happiness and the equanimity of his disposN 
tion by his unremitted toil. 

The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees. 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease. 
Himself invented first the shiny share, 
And whetted human industry by care. 
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Mr. Hill was for a \ong time, a director of the 
Merrimack Agricultural Society. He has always 
advocated the improvement and multiplication of 
sheep, and, in the course of his let^isiative ex- 
perience, zealously opposed a proposition which 
was introduced to impose a tax upon that useful 
animal. He has been anxious to give at least a 
fair experiment to the advantages supposed to be 
derivable from the introduction of silk-culture in- 
to the country, and is a member of a company 
who are now actively engaged in furthering this 
object in Concord. He has been a director of 
the New-England Fire Insurance Company, and 
for several years, the President of the Mutual In- 
fiurance Company* 

Actuated by the same motives of disinterested 
patriotism, he has always . opposed, by every 
means that he could command, the multiplication 
of petty monopolies, of banks and privileged cor- 
porations. The zealous advocate of reform, of 
retrenchment, and of rigid economy in public 
expenditures, he never carried his views so far 
as to oppose any appropriation which the hon- 
or or interests of the country, or the dictates of 
humanity might require. His exertions in support 
of the war and the consequent expense and in- 
creased responsibilities which he knew must en- 
sue, and his labors in behalf of the deaf-and- 
dumb will attest to the liberality and consistency 
of his views in these particulars. 

His exertions in favor of internal improvements 
have already been detailed. Before the close of the 
year 1809, there are found in the Patriot, articles 
from hispen,urging the citizens of New-Hampshire 
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to avail themselvea of the unbounded resources 
which the State contains. We have elsewhere 
fommeraorated his efforts in behalf of the new 
county of Merrimack, in improving the naviga- 
tion of the Connecticut, and in ascertaining the 
practicability of uniting the principal waters of 
the State by canal-communication. Both in his 
newspaper, and in the legislature, did he urge 
these things upon the consideration of his fellow- 
citizens. His views of the progress and benefits 
of internal improvement have kept pace with the 
progress of public feeling on the subject — the 
rapid, precocious advancement of practical knowl- 
edge. Those great enterprises which give a 
peculiar character to this time and this country, 
have met his hearty approval and co-operation. 
He took a prominent part in procuring the char- 
ter of the Concord anJ Lowull Rail Road from 
the last legislature, was a member of the original 
corporation and chairman of its first meeting.— 
At that meeting, he was likewise appointed chair- 
man of a committee to collect information as to 
the amount of travel and transport which will 
probably be turned into this channel of commu- 
nication. The stock of the company has been 
eagerly taken up, its operations w ill be energetic 
and effective, and the enterprise will be almo^ 
sure to meet with entire success, and to add both 
honor and profit tp our State. Mr. Hill is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of this corpora- 
tion. 

His public spirit has not however been confined 
to objects of practical improvement merely. He 
hu ever been distinguished for his zeal in pro- 
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moling the cause of literature. Conscious of 
the vast benefit which our country must derive 
from a high standard of education, a correct and 
cultivated taste, a love of information, an-d above 
all else, the general, universal diffusion of 
knowledge among tlif* p'^ople, ho lias ever given 
his name, his personal elTorts, and all his influ- 
ence to the progress of sound nnd useful learning, 
and to the elevation of the literary character of 
the State and country. In 1818, an association 
was formed, througli the zeal of several of our 
most estimable citizens, but which has since been 
suffered to decline, called *' The New-IJampshire 
United Society for the the more general diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and for the [)romolion of 
good morals." President William Allen, then at 
the head of Dartmouth University, was chosen its 
President, Hon. Thomas Whipple, jr. recording 
secretary, and lion. Isaac Hill, corresponding 
secretary. The prominent part which Mr. Hill 
took and the zeal which he displayed in the un- 
fortunate college controversy, which for several 
years convulsed our State and which seemed like- 
ly to excite a baneful party spirit, an unlovely ma- 
lignity of feeling, among our scientific, literary 
and professional men, were prompted by his ardor 
in behalf of what he considered to be the true 
interests of the State. A government ought 
never to look with indifl^cjrence upon the charac- 
ter or conduct of those, to whoso care are to be 
entrusted its future citizens. It was the same 
desire to promote the jmblic good and the public 
convenience, that induced Mr. Hill at a later pe- 
riod, to propose to the legislature of New-Ham^ 

13* 
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shire, the establishment of a new institution, un- 
connected with the college which now exists. It 
is probable that, at some future period, the in- 
crease of our population and the more general 
diffusion of knowledge may require such an ad- 
dition to our facilities for giving to the rising gen- 
eration a finished education. Mr. Hill is an ac- 
tive member of the board of trustees of the flour- 
ishing Literary Institution wliicli has been lately 
established at the capital of the State. He is al- 
so a member of the New- Hampshire Historical 
Society ; one of the most respectable institutions 
of the kind in the country, and the value and im- 
portance of whose labors and publications are by 
no means properly appreciated by our citizens 
generally. Such societies may be called the 
gleaners of our past history, and the nurseries of 
the future ; and if there is any benefit to be de- 
rived from a knowledge of the principles and 
motives which actuated the early settlers of our 
country, and the gradual steps by which they 
were developed and enlarged till they finally 
brought about our independence, then is it of im- 
portance to cherish and support associations, 
whose object is to collect and preserve such in- 
teresting and valuable memorials. 

Mr. Hill has ever been proverbial for his gen- 
erosity. He is not merely liberal in the aid which 
he is ever ready to afford to objects of public 
importance and to qaeasures whose success de- 
pends upon energetic and associated action. He 
is ever free and generous towards deserving in- 
dividuals. Many young men, now in highly res- 
pectable situations in life and not a few who have 
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filled prominent places in sociciy, arc indebted 
for the first step in their honorable and profitable 
career, to the friendly, unostentatious aid of Tilr. 
Hill. Remembering the trials, amid which liis 
own character was moulded, his youthful «.'i»tcr- 
prises formed, and the foundations of his present 
good fortune laid, Mr. H. hjis neither (!i-j.o.<ition 
or wish to withhold his sympathy and his a^sisLance 
from young men of merit and promise who are 
laboring umler simihir (iiscourM<:« incuts. True, 
his bounties have not always met with thot grate- 
ful return wliich a heart possessing the common 
eensihiiities of man, would he anxious to render. 
Yet, tlie ingratituilf^ of a few cnn iny.ar have t!ie 
eflfect to lessen the natural iiibrcd generosity of 
his disposition. 

Several of the first writers tliat Ncw-IIamp- 
ehire lias produced, bcrrnu their (•nrc(T of author- 
ship under the auspices (jf Mr. Iliil, and were 
induced to continue and Uo i:..|-r<ve hy the cn- 
coura^rement of the name liiijd anil imlicious 
piitron. The first pieces of his own that the late 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, Nathaniel 
H. Carter, Esq., ever had the satisfaction of see- 
ing in print, grac.ed the poet's corner of tho first 
volume of the Patriot. The young aspirant for 
the poet's laurels, was then a collegian. He was 
very diffident in regard to the merits of his pro- 
ductions, and passed them through the hands of 
a kind and judicious friend hetore he veniured to 
submit them even to so indulgent a critic as was 
Mr. Hill. VV^e have seen an original letter to the 
friend referred to, which enclosed one of his ear- 
liest communications, and in which the young poet 
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very modestly alludes to the honor conferred upon 
hitn by the insertion of his rhymes in so excellent 
u paper as that edited by Mr. Hill. Carter con- 
tinued his communications for the Patriot till the 
close of his residence at Hanover, as professor in 
the University. He was the author of several 
sarcastic pieces relative to the college controver- 
sy. The friend and companion of Carter's youth, 
the lute talented and much lamented Haines, like- 
wise commenced his career as a political writer, 
in the columns of the Patriot. Some of the first 
and perhaps the most beautiful pieces from the 
pen of the elegant writer who now edits the La- 
dies' Magazine, were also prepared for the same 
paper, and published under the signature of * Cor- 
nelia.' The learned and instructive essays of* A 
Layman,' and of * Cinctnnatus,' by Gov. Plumer, 
were ori«,anally communications for the New- 
Hampshire Patriot. 

It is no part of our design to expose to public 
gaze the private benefactions of the man of 
whose character we are now treating. Above 
all, we would not invade the sanctity of family 
affairs, and tell the good deeds he has performed, 
in securing the happiness and prosperity of those 
endeared to him by the ties of consanguinity. — 
There is a remark, by an accurate observer of 
human nature and a deep-read student in the his- 
tory of man, that " never was there a true patriot, 
who was not also, if a father, a kind one ; never 
was there a good citizen, who was not also an 
obedient and reverential son." In the relations 
which Mr. Hill has sustained towards his af- 
flicted parents and their numerous children, JLhi^ 
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proposition has been fully verified. Mr. Hill 
married, in February 1814, the daughter of the 
late Capt. Richard Ayer, long a worthy citizen 
of Concord. By this marriage, he has three sons 
living. An infant daughter was lost about ten 
years since. 

Mr, Hill's personal appearance is familiar to 
every citizen in the State. He is short and spare, 
and is lame, from the effects of an injury receiv- 
ed in early childhood. His countenance, the 
general contour of his features, his high fore- 
head, and the expression of his eyes, all conspire 
in conveying an impression of intellectual supe- 
riority ; in giving him an air, which his enemies 
call ^ demoniacal,^ and which his warmt'st admirers 
consider the unerring tokens of a powerful and 
original mind. His countenance certainly bears 
the impress of thought, and no one, we believe, 
ever denied him the possession of originality of 
genius, depth of judgment, and natural talent. — 
He is plain in his dress, is a true working-man, 
both in appearance and in practice, and may bo 
seen any day, in his republican apparel, eitljer 
laboring with his workmen or directing their op- 
erations. He has ever been an industrious man ; 
has gained his property and preserved his health 
by a long life of continued, honorable, personal 
labor. He has 

" Valued iiothinj? less 
Than titles, fipjurcs, shape and dress: 
Thinks merit should be chiefly placed 
In judgment, knowledge, wit and taste." 

As to Mr. Hiirs style of writing, it is unneces- 
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sary to add much, particularly iu a State where 
his productions have formed, for a quarter of a 
century, part of the reading of every citizen, to 
what has already !>ecn casually offered in the pro- 
gress of this sketch. He became a ready writer 
in the days of his boyhood, and to the powers of 
his pen is to be ascribed nearly all the influence 
which he has been enabled to command. He has 
so lonof written in defence of republican princi- 
ples, that he would perhaps find it impossible to 
guide his pen in the construction of a single sen- 
tence which should intentionally convey an idea 
inimical to the rights of the people. Hence, the 
strong, the pervading tinge, which his liberal 
feelings impart to every subject on which he 
touches. He has ever been independent and 
fearlessly prompt in placing upon paper his real, 
undisguised sentiments, without enquiring who 
would be oflfen-lcd, or what would be the conse* 
qiiences. lie has heon blamed, perhaps with 
some reason, for the civistic severity of his ani- 
madversions upon iho acts and motives of political 
opponents. It shonld however be held as a mit- 
igntion of this fault, that he has suffered, perhaps 
PS much as any other man, from tho personal 
abuse and wicked fabrications of his enemies; 
and that hence, he has been, induced, on some oc- 
casions, to give unchecked range to the severity 
of his remarks. His feelings, however excited, 
never permitted him to utter a whisper of accu- 
sation or word of reproach against one, whom 
death or other causes had placed in a situation 
whence no answer could be returned. He never 
exulted over an enemy, opprc6r»cd or heaped (if- 
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Miction on the afflicted. Such conduct has justly 
been marked, as the *■ mean triumph of a dastard 
soul.' Mr. Hill's pen has ever been found ready 
to defend the interests of New-Hampshire and 
the fame of her sons. His writings are, in their 
character, plain and practical. No man needs a 
knowledge of dead languages or literature mo- 
nopolised by a few, to understand his meaning. 
No lurking mystery lies concealed in the verbiage 
of his sentences ; no riddle, no contradiction, no 
obscurity ever puzzles the brain of the plain, un- 
tutored, intelligent reader. 

The same plainness and republican simplicity 
charactetise his speeches, whether written or ex- 
temporaneous. On whatever subject his feelings 
may have been enlisted, he enters upon it with 
the calmness and deliberation of one enquiring 
for truth ; and it is in truth, in facts, that he chiefly 
deals. His arguments are sound, because he sets 
out with known, proved and sufficient data, and 
his conclusions follow from his premises, natural- 
ly and justly. Hence the written reports of his 
speeches have always been read with avidity and 
been more eagerly sought for, than those gems 
of taste and eloquence with which the finished 
orator delights his hearers. The works of the 
latter, must be heard, to be fully appreciated ; the 
excellencies of the former, are more visible on a 
careful perusal. The speeches of the man of 
eloquence, will long survive as models of diction, 
elegance and taste, while those oT the practical 
politician will possess greater interest with the 
great body of our citizens, and will be more con 
fidently relied upon in matters of fact. The de- 
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ficiencies of his early education, or more proper- 
ly, the want of any instruction from others that 
can be dignified by such a name, prevent Mr. 
Hill from aspiring to the honors of the orator ; 
he has no richly-stored imagination on which to 
draw for those creations of fancy which delight 
and da7.zle, but which do not convince ; plain, 
practical good sense and sound knowledge in all 
subjects of common concern, or relating to our 
national polity, are all the attractions which he 
brings to add interest to his speeches. He is not 
fluent, hcsitiites much in his delivery, and usually 
shews his desire to instruct and entertain his au- 
ditory and his respect for his ojp reputation, by 
speaking only after careful preparation, much 
reading, much thought, and much writing on the 
subject. There are not wanting instances, how- 
ever, in which he has been taken by surprise, 
and, on the excitement of the moment, has re- 
turned to pe'rsonal attacks, a happy reply. 

That Mr. Hill is liberal in his opinions, in re- 
ligion as well as in politics, may have been gath- 
ered from what has already been written. He ia 
opposed to monopolies of every description, and 
is willing to extend the hand of charity to every 
sincere worshipper of God, whether he agree 
with himself upon speculative points or not. He 
is worthy of all praise, not merely as an active 
partizan in behalf of those political principles 
which he has espoused, but as having been an ef- 
" ficient instrument in carrying into practice the 
letter and the spirit of our Bill of Rights. The 
principles of that invaluable document have ever 
found in him a zealous supporter. He is entire- 
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ly opposcfl lo that prosolytin^, porHOciidnj^ spirit 
whicli characterize many rolifjioiis sects of the 
present (Iny, uuJ is willinji that m!1 ileiioininiitions 
shall dwell tn;rotiier on ter:n3 oi perfect ecpiality. 
His religion is not that of-the s\vor»l or the fire- 
brand; he womI.1 propan^ate it, neilijcr by the hiirn- 
in^ of heretics or of conventr5. His exertions in 
favor of the T'.j Tnlion law, \vhi.:h have already 
been spoken of, and his efTorts in behalf of those 
peculiar people, who, under tlie name of Shakc.rSy 
have estahlis'joil two floiirishin^j coniniiinitic^s in 
Ncw-IJaMi;> hire, ;in«l wlio have frrfpiiMitly been 
handl"d, in tii'Mr prof<.^s;*ion and })ractice, witii 
much severity bSib by rcne'jfades from their faith 
and in the loLnjdatnrc of the State, will attest his 
liberal fi.elinjrs ; will show the extent of tiiat be- 
nevolence which can include the whole body of 
his fellow-citizens. He is, however, no free- 
thinker, but a sincere believer in the moral pre- 
cepts which Christ lived and died to inculcate. — 
Liberality has been well styled, * the handmaid 
of science and the daurrhtcr of truth.' It is e- 
qually opposed to bin^otry, superstition and infidel- 
ity. * Of all mental aberrations, freedom of 
thinking is the most obnoxious, as it is fostered 
l)y the pride of the heart and tiie vanity of the 
imagination. In superstition, we sometimes see 
the anxiety of a well disposed mind to discharge 
its conscience ; with bigotry, wo often see asso- 
ciated the mild virtues which are taught by 
Christianity ; hut in the free-thinker, we only see 
the bad passions and the unruly will, set free 
from all the constraints of outward authority, and 
disengaged from the control of reason and judj- 

14 
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infant: in such a mm, the amiable qualitiei» of 
the natural disposition become corrupted, and the 
«"vil humors triumph.' Mr. Hill co-op3rated, some 
years since, in procuring the regular perforn>ance 
of Episcopal services in Concord. After they 
had been discontinued, he usually attended upon 
public worship in the Methodist church. 

In his morals, we fear no contradiction,when we 
declare him a living pattern for the imitation of ev- 
ery young aspirant for honor and reputation. From 
his very boyhood, he has been free from the taint 
of vice in every form. In his school-days, during 
his apprenticeship, and the period subsequent to 
his removal to Concord, no imputation of moral 
stain can rest upon his character. How melan- 
choly is the reflection, that upon so few of our 
great men can this greatest of all commendations 
be truly bestowed ! Men of powerful intellect 
and superior talents too often, in the words of a 
distinguished writer, ** make their genius an apol- 
ogy for vice, and take the sacred fire, kindled by 
God within them, to inflame men's passions," and 
to minister to the worst of purposes. Mr. Hill 
has ever been regular in all his habits, upright 
and honorable in all his dealings, temperate and 
industrious, exact and prudent. Even in his 
youthful days, he never shared in those dissipa- 
tions which are, at that period, genenlly held ex- 
cusable. 

There exist many striking points of analogy 
between his character and that of the venerable 
parent of American literature, Benjamin Frank- 
lin. They both were of humble extraction ; bom 
in indigence and nursed in labor. They both 
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followed the same profession and both became 
patriarchs among their brethren of the trade. — 
They were both studious in the days of their 
youth, and in the intervals of severe daily labor, 
laid the foundation of future eminence. Both 
owe their fortunes to their own industry and perse- 
verance, accompanied by the kindred virtues of 
temperance, sobriety, order, and government of 
the passions. Both have been plain, practical 
men, neither possessing eloquence, or poetry, or 
the attractions which the imaginative faculty can 
throw around the most abstruse subject; com- 
mon sense is characteristic of their writings. 



Such are some of the prominent traits in tlie 
character of the man who is now offered to the 
citizens of New-Hampshire as a candidate for 
the chief magistracy of their State. If elected, 
we Ifave every assurance in the entire history of his 
past life, that he will pursue, in that station,the same 
course of conduct, governed by the same princi- 
ples, as he has hitherto done in his editorial and 
legislative capacity. It would be difficult to sup- 
pose an individual more suitable to guide the 
councils of a republican State, than a man who 
has for so many years, fought for^he republioAn 
cause, who has adhered to it through evil report 
and through good report, who has never swerved 
from his principles, but has found them equal to hm 
support in every part in which he has been called 
upon to engage ; who has been of such eminent ser- 
vice in changing the politics of New-Hampshire 
and who is,withal, of irreproachable morals, of uni- 
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versal benevolence, and of excellent general 
character. The party that support him, will be 
the same "vvith which he has co-operated for twen- 
ty-five years ; it inckules those who are in favor 
of constitutional republicanism, as opposed to 
monarchical federalism, or aristocratic principles 
however named ; who are in favor of equal rights 
to every citizen ; who are opposed to all monopo- 
lies, and hostile to every system by w^hich sec- 
tional jealousy may be excited and kept alive, and 
one portion of the Union may enrich itself at the 
expense of another. 

The party who oppose him can certainly not 
be characterized in so few words. If organized 
at all, it must be marshalled under divers petty 
leaders and in various distinct shapes to preserve 
uniformity of action aniono- b*o heterogeneous a 
mass. It is composed of parti-colored politicians, 
of men of very diflercnt views and whose lives 
have been passed in struggles for very diflerent 
interests. The only common bond of union is an 
inveterate hatred against the democratic party 
and an ardent desire to hurl its members from the 
ascendency which they now enjoy. Should this 
be accomplished, and were it possible for the re- 
publican party to be drawn from the field, so that 
no common enemy should frighten them into mu- 
tual concession, the struggles of these different 
factions for the domination of the rest, v/ould 
equal in virulence their present united contest for 
the supreme power. 

Now, this party, compcsrd of these men, have 
stolen the sacred name of Whigs to serve their 
selfish interests, and seem to hope the deception 
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Ji siiccesifiil ono ; tint l)y the inarric inlUicncc of 
that powerful and once revered word, they shall 
be able to slide into power over the necks of an 
abuseil people and a prostrate democracy. Tliey 
expect to conceal effectually under .these borrow- 
ed plumes, the jack-daw blackness of their own 
character. They wish to call off the attention of 
the people from their objocts and principles by 
raising aloud an assumed watchword, under wliich 
they are endeavoring to undermine the v<!ry bat- 
tlements and walled places of republicanism. As 
has been well remarked, he that picks your pock- 
et, always tries to make you look another way. 
*■ See that man, the other side of the street — what 
a fiery nose he has ! Lord, there's a chimney 
a-fire ! D'ye see yon man going along in the 
bottle-green cloak ? That's the very man that 
stole one of Jupiter's satellites and sold it to an 
ignorant fool for a gold watch, and it set his 
breecheson fire ! ' Now the man that has his 
hand in your pocket, does not care a brass far- 
thing whether you believe what he says or not. 
All his aim is, to prevent your looking at him, 
and discovering what he is really doing. Just so 
it is with the remnant of the federal faction.-— 
Under the name of Whigs, and with the aid of a 
few mercenary renegades, they hope to deceive 
the people into forgetfulness of the measures 
they once advocated and into a belief of their 
present purity and patriotism. It is impossible 
that such barefaced deception as the assumption 
by such a mixture of such men, of the sacred 
name of Whigs, can be finally successful. But 
if the people are not upon their guard, they may 

14* 
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be for a time, as not a few doubtless have been, 
IcJ astray. The father of poetry, the bard of 
ancient Greece, has remarked that celestial bod- 
ies, if separated, soon unite ajain ; and it is cer- 
tain that no stab can inflict a fatal wound on 
Truth — but incessantly repeated attempts may 
for a brief period obscure its lustre. 

This party, which has at last agreed upon a 
name under which to contend, (though doubtless 
it will soon be worn out) forms a curious medley. 
It consists of those who have been unwillingly 
deceived ; of renegades from republican faith ; 
and of the remnant of the original federal dynad* 
ty. The first of these elements of the great 
National \Yhig P^rty, must soon see their error, 
and will, at the first accidental disclosure of the 
cloven foot and cornuted skull of the monster 
under whose wing they have been sheltering, 
seek refuge among their early friends and once 
more range themselves in support of old consti* 
tutional principles. Yet, a man may as easily 
introduce himself between the onion and its peel, 
and come forth unscented, as can these escape 
taint from their intercouso with this lecberoua 
* Old Man of the Sea.' Many, through fear of 
ridicule for their inconsistency, will remain firm 
in the allegiance to which they have unwittingly 
submitted. These, with the renegades from re- 
publicanism, those whom chance had thrown upon 
the side of democracy, though in heart and dis- 
position opposed to its principles, disappointed 
seekers for office, discontented and growling 
partizans, all whose inordinate expectations and 
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insatiable ambition bave not been gratified, form 
tbe second, a large, and the most virulent and 
unprincipled portion of the opposition party. It 
is their favorite policy to add to their ranks, by 
recruits of like character with themselves. It is 
thus they hope to acquire an ascendancy, not on- 
ly over present opponents, but also over those 
towards whom they now profess cordiality — those 
•who sincerely and honorably believe the senti- 
ments which tliey profess. These last will not 
iind their selfish allies of great service, and in- 
jdeed, some of the most sagacious often manifest 
a gleam of suspicion as to their motives and 
measures ; a thougijt that they may possibly 
prove faithless and will yet endeavor, * with new 
treasons, to redeem the past.' 

The old federal party and those who maintain 
the principles which actuated the partizans of 
John Adams in '98, are, almost to a man, ranged 
in opposition to the present administration and its 
supporters. This fact cannot be denied. Where- 
ever there still lives a man, who was a prominent 
member of the old federal party, that man is an 
adherent of modern Whiggery. Think for a 
moment of the politics of every surviving mem- 
ber of the Hartford Convention. They are 
H'higs, without an exception. Where is the 
Secretary of that Convention and the zealous de- 
fender of its motives and measures ? Where are 
its ministers plenipotentiary to the government 
at Washington, sent to treat with the Executive, 
as with anyToreign power ? It is true, a bare- 
faced attempt has more than once been made to 
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jilouiify tlie oM republican party with the o.ongrcl 
Wbi^s of the prestMit day, but llie deception is 
too plain to be swallowed. Even the honest con- 
sciences of many of the old feduralists them- 
selves will not allow it. When the Ncw-Enoland 
Review, on a late occasion, declared the princi- 
ples of the \Vhi;^s to be fubstantially those of 
Jefferson and Madihon, Noah Webster, an old 
veteran editor of ihc black cockade stamp, indig- 
nantly repelled the slander upon the old federal 
party an<l reproached his young brother for not 
knowing that it was identical with the opposition 
to Jackson and Van Buren. To the same tfTect 
have Dwight and Sullivan and Buckingham and 
the veteran editor of the Farmers' Cabinet in our 
own State, — all authorities which the Whigs will 
not care to dispute, borne willing testimony. Of 
what use, then, can it be, for such a man as Dan- 
iel Webster, a leading opponent of the late war, 
and in favor of the Hartford Convention, wliaU 
ever his friends may now find it expedient to say 
to the contrary, impudently to claim for his parl/i 
the presumed support of such men as Stark and 
Langdon, men whom he himself .personally oppo- 
sed in 1812 ? Why should certain Whig papers 
persist in declaring themselves defenders of re- 
publican principles and believers in the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson ? It is only to de- 
ceive the ignorant and unwary — there can be no 
other motive. So the emperor Alexander pros- 
trated himself before the tomb of Achilles and 
went through the farce of doing honor to his 
memory ; when had that hero been alive, the 
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ambition aud jealousy ef the Macedonian would 
not have permitted hitn to rest, till the 
dostruction of so dangerous a rival had been ef- 
effectcd. 

The opposition, then, is in effect, nootlierthan 
the old federal party, and is composod of sincere 
believers in the eld fashioned doctrines of a 
* strong government,' and of those who find it 
convenient to make profession of a similar faith. 
With the former, wc make no war, as viC7i ; be- 
lieving them honest, we respect them for their 
independence and their consistency ; but we 
would contend against them with all the enthu- 
siasm which the cause of liberty can ins})ire ; 
with the strength of ail our soul, would we op- 
pose them — because wo think their doctrines 
dangerous, subversive of freedom, oppohcd to 
equal rights, and inconsistent wiili the entire 
spirit of our institutions. Had it not been, that 
a few worthy patriots of Revolutionary times, 
attached by all the powerful prejudices of birth 
and education, to the old systems of government, 
though disliking those who chanced then to ad- 
minister power, and distrusting the ability of the 
people to take care of themselves, used the in- 
fluerxe of thnir names in the promulgation of 
monarchical sentiments, such doctrines could 
never have taken deep root in our liberty-loving 
country. Their principles arc, we repeat it, es- 
sentially monarchical ; though somewhat modified, 
and the more dangerous because they are so, to 
conform to the popular voice, and so as not to 
shock too much the free sentimenis of our free 
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citizens. The whole train and tenor of their 
writings is against democracy, against equal suf- 
frage, against the government of the people, in 
favor of independent and irresponsible rulers. — 
With natural fellow-feeling, they look to £ngland 
our former mistress, as having a government 
formed on the purest model of wisdom. They 
speak of her in tones of veneration approaching 
almost to idolatry — their hearts yearn after her 
dominion. She 'is the bulwark of 'our holy reli- 
gion,' says Gov. Strong : she *deals out veng- 
eance like a God,' responds Ben Russel. Occa- 
sionally, in a moment of forgetfulness, they speak 
still plainer the secret thoughts of their hearts. 
Said the editor of the Farmer's Museum in 1797, 
one of the most powerful, and in politics the most 
demented writer our country ever produced, — 
speaking of a great fire in Boston, *when . will 
this wooden city amend her police ? It is said 
the old Whigs are most averse to a reform, and 
that most of the blame of those frequent conflagra- 
tions must be laid to their charge. — These men 
[i. e. the old Whigs] cannot be chargecf with 
caprice; the same spirit which lighted a Jlame in 
'75, would survey with indifference a blazing 
street in '97, rather than forget the right of surly 
opposition^ Again, the same man speaks of the 
French Revolution, an event which, however un- 
happy in its result, was brought about by the 
same glorious principles that affected our own 
independence, 'Frenchmen are not made equal 
and free; they are destined to yield obedience to 
the behests of their Maker and the mandates ^ 
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a king.^* In short, we must conclude, in the 
words of JeflTeriJon himself' as expressed in a let- 
ter to our own venerated Lanordon, that '*the to- 
ryism with which we struggled in '77, differed 
but in name from the federalism of '98, with 
which we struggled also ; and the Anglicism of 
1808, with which we are now struggling, is but 
the same thing still, in. another form. It is a 
longing for a king, and an English king, rather 
than any other. This is the true source of their 
sorrows and wailings." 

If then, we have proved what we think must 
follow from their own occasional confessions that 
toryism, federalism, anglicism and modern whig- 
ism, (not the * old Whigs,') are essentially the 
same, does it not behoove every true republican 
to stand on his guard against the approaches of 
this foe to liberty ? They come to us under a 
name which once implied every thing that was 
good, that was patriotic ; they come with fair 
pretences and with loud protestations of inno- 
cence, but it is only that they may rob us of all 
that we hold dear. Let us turn a deaf ear to 
their syren songs, let us present to them a bold 
and united front, let us say, with the wise Tro- 
jan, * 1 fear those Grecians, even when they come 
with a present in their hands.' Let us not throw 
down the walls of union which now preserve us, 
to admit their wooden image of deception — its 
flanks conceal death to our cause. The old 



♦ The writings of Gouvcrneur Morris, Josiah Dun- 
ham, &c. will afford innumerable declarations of a sim- 
ilar import. 
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lion of toryism i.^ there, though concealed ; lie is 
not dead, but sicepctli ; whether couchant or 
rampant, he i.*^ the sanio dantjcroiis beast. Their 
motto is, * Divide and conquer,' and like Milton's 
dfvil, their attempts will not bo discontinued, 
8o lon^r as there remains the least chance of 
success. 

What tho' the fiold be lost ! 
All is not lost; th* unconquerable will 
And stmly of revenge, immortal Ir.ite 
Anil courage ncrer to submit or yield, 
Remain. 

It is only by perfect union ; by a thorounrh 
organization, by previous concert, and well 
digested plans, by mutual concession, by a 
yielding of personal preferences and repress- 
ing personal dislikes, for the victory of principle, 
that the Republicans can hope long to resist 
successfully their repeated an-l varied attacks. — 
So long as they shall pursue such a course, a 
course which true wisdom and sound policy 
dictate, there is good sense and vital virtue 
enough in our country to preserve us forever 
from the do.ninatiori of an aristocracy, and our 
General and State governments from the taint of 
federal influence. 

For Mr. Hill himself, as a candidate for a 
high office, we feel no fear ; and have hence 
said nothing in allusion to his particular case. — 
lie received tho nomination for Governor, unso- 
licited, and his principles and character are 
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well known to the people of New-Hampshire.-^ 
Apart from his political views, there is probably 
not a man among us, who would not readi- 
ly acknowledge him the most suitable person for 
the chief magistracy of a State, in whose pros- 
perity he is so deeply interested, snd with whose 
honor, his own reputation is so intimately con- 
nected. 

" To birth or office, no respect be paid 
Let worth determine here." 

15 
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A. 



Extract from the N. H. Patriot, 12 May, 1812. 

THE EMBARGO. 

The ijitcntioii of the British ministi-}', according to their 
own publications, is to '^ nnnihihitc neutral commerce ; "' 
this means American commerce, nf America is the only neu- 
tral nation. Now, we have aheady seen that there is no 
safety on the ocean. — Great-Britain peizes all American 
commerce destined to any other part of the world than her 
own, or the territories ol her allies. — Under such circum- 
stances, what can so effectually subserve our interests as the 
Embargo ? True it is, the merchants in the British inter- 
est, informed that an embargo was intended, by the treach- 
ery of federal members in Congress, pushed out immense 
quantities of flour, &c. the week preceding the embargo—a 
part of this will inevitably precipitate itself into the jaws 
of destruction. The embargo w ill undoubtedly be substituted 
either by a war or such concessions as will cause the rights ot 
neutrals to be respected. The govcrmncnt will either be- 
come a belligerent, or she will no longer continue a neutral 
nation giving Great-Britain the right to '* annihilate neutral 
commerce; she will either go to war, or slie will remain 
at peace on no other terms than that the American flag shall 
protect American property. We are firm in the opinion 
that she must and will fight. Such being the case, the em- 
bargo was a wise and prudent measure; wue, because it 

15* 
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prevented onr enemy from obtaining supplies which 9h« 
cannot (Id without; 3.nd prudent, because it keeps at home 
that prMjKjrty and those resources which we shall need in 
case of a contest now rendered inevitable. 

In vain may the merchants, whose interest is WTappedup 
in the interests of Great-Britain, and whose attachments to 
her, notwithstanding she continues to seize their property) 
arc as natural as the increased affection of the spaniel fur 
ihe severity of h's ma^iter — in vain may they attempt to con- 
^ince thinking people in the country that the embargo will 
not be l>eneficial: — they will undoubtedly have some effect 
on their poor dependents, whose knowledge extends no fur* 
thcr than their own private interests, who think they see io 
our government that enemy to American commerce which 
is only to be found in Great-Britain, and who suppose the 
nation must starve because we have plenty of provisions^ 
and because government has the prudence to retain them 
for our own use! 

The embargo is beneficial to poor people — because it 
makes every necessary article of consumption cheaper. 

It is Ijenefieial to the manufacturer — because it enables 
him to sell his own productions in place of the miserable 
manufactures of Britain. 

It is beneficial to \\\e farmer — because it prevents the 
exchange of articles of real and solid worth for those 
which comparatively speaking are worth little or nothing. 

But what redounds to the benefit of all the foregoinf 
classes^ is supposed to be injurious to the merchant; — not to 
the fair and honorable merchant — but to such as hare beeo 
in the habit of sponging the country people and have made 
themselves rich at other's expense. — These hate to sec the 
growth of domestic manufactures — ^because if the people are 
thereby supplied, they lose the profit of their very lucrative 
Irade with England . Henc their incessant clamors against 
the non-intercourse and embargo laws Wc do not expect 
but the pressure of the times will produce partial distresw-** 
we may anticipate that those distresses will be charged to 
the government, b}- men who cannot, who will not see the 
real cause; but we trust that the continued affection of more 
than three fourths of the people, and the reflection of doing 
what is right and just, will operate as a strong incentive to 
th« Administration to march forward in their course of hon- 
orable measures with a firm and upright step. 
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B. 

Extract from the N. U. Patriot, 26 May, 1812. 

THE CRISIS. 

The present tmies arc big wiili events upon whose favor- 
abfe or iinfavorahlc turn depends the salvation or the eternal 
degradation of the only repuhlican government on earth.— 
The party in this country adverse to ita repuhlican institutiong 
have all ah)ng predicted that republics cannot hiPt long — 
that there is not virtue, stability or cijergv in the |)eople; 
and they have endeavored that their pre<iictions should l)e 
verified by straining o\ery nerve to paUy the arm of gov- 
ernment, to destroy that confideniio the penple repose in it, 
and misrepresent its measures and its strength, thereby en- 
courao^ing .foreign nations to continue tJieir aggressions. — 
The British faction have invited the insult and contumely of 
foreign nations — laughed at the government for its long for- 
bearance under the repeated deceptions and injuries prac- 
tised on it by Great-Britain — paid that government could 
not be kicked into a war; and now th.it ihn'cup of concili- 
ation has Ijeen drained of its very (lre;;s,aud our government 
is calling into action the energies of tin; nation and pursu- 
ing the only course which can free us from the shackles of 
foreign bondage — this same faction declare that government 
rash and " mad"* — they declire that we have not cause of 
war with Great-Britain, and that the people will forcibly 
resist the government rather tli in join it in support of a 
war : — they withh<ild the moans of supporting the govern- 
ment which themselves j)osse>s, and th.;y discourage others 
in lending their means fur the lau<ial)le purpose of f)erpetii- 
nting that independence which was bought by the blood of 
our fathers; they atle:npt to terrify tl«e people into the most 
abject vassalage, by arraying tlie horrors of war in all their 
vivid colors before them, and fancying miseries andsuflfer- 
in^ in consotpience which no n:ition ever reali/.ed. 
That the policy of our government has ever been the 

I>rescrvation of peace, must bu manifest to those in the 
east degree acquainted with ils measures. Its anxietjr to 
preserve peace has perhaps been too great-— has caused it to 
bear injuries which nothing else could justify. To this pre- 
disposition for peace, the internal enemies of our republic 
have flattered themselves the nation would fall an easy sac- 
rifice; and to their disappointment in this particular may 
iU ascribed their prewnt virulence towards tiie govemtneat. 
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Tbey do not now oppuso war because longer submission 
would be of advantage to theinselvea or the country, but 6«- 
cause it must end in the disgrace of the country and the 
entire prostration of its independence. They do not ad- 
dress the peace-loving passions of the pe<ple — they do not 
deprecate the expense in blood and trea^ur% which a war 
may incur, from a wish to pre:?crve the country — but because 
they know if that country continues in its present s^tate, its 
government must be de.«troyed, and one better adapted to 
their views, an aristocr.iey which shall not depend on the 
voice of the people, will rise on it? ruins. The republicans, 
the nation's party, the life-blood of tho country, are and 
ever have been the advocates of peace ; and to secure that 
peace their voice is now unanimous in favor of asserting the 
rights of their country. — in favor of a w.ir, which is the on- 
ly resort left for an ultimate and honorable peace. The fed- 
eralists are advocates for tame submission to the insults of 
foreign nations, which submiiisiiion they call peace, because 
they Know that such submission is directly calculated to des- 
troy the confidence of the p«ople in themselves and their 
government, and to produce that anarchy and confusion 
which of all other things are best calculated to subserve their 
purooses. • 

The situation to which tho ft£ri(rcss!ions«,f foreign nations, 
of Great-Britain in particfilar, have reduced our country, is 
of all others the best calculated, unc^er the misreprescni.i- 
tions of the opposition, to make the administrfition unpop- 
ular -with that class of people who cannot or will not trace 
effects to their causes. It is not at all piirp> i-ing that the 
opposition wii^hthis state of things to contiiau;, because up- 
on such a state of things alone can they rise into |>ower. — 
They know that a war will cause our rijjhts to l)e respected ; 
and that the effects of a war must destroy all tlieir grounds 
of opposition. Hence they attempt to impress the people 
with the belief that a war will be destructive to the country, 
when it will only be the destructi<»n of the faction which 
sighs for the subversion of our liberties. 

Our administration do not wish for war, and they have 
delayed it so long ae a glimmering of hope remnined that the 
last resort would not be necessary. The federalists have 
made great exertions in our elections; and their deluslonti, 
with some local causes, have succeeded in changing the 
opinions of a few hun<ireds in New-England, out of asinvny 
hundred thousands, under the idea that all would be right if 
thny vofed fur fedsral men. The great body of the people 
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remain firm, and will rapport the government, if that gov- 
ernment rapports its own dignity and its rights ; but if it 
deserts them, the people must resort to others who will act 
worthy of the cause and rights for which they are contend- 
ing. VVe have full confidence in the government of the peo- 
ple; we feel assured, as well from their known character 
as from our private information, that the government will 
not flinch. The time is even bow come (yesterday) when 
the ulterior measures have been submitted to Congress ; and 
THE PEOPLE are ready to meet, and second Jiem. 



c. 



MR. HILL'S DEFENCE AGAINST THE CHARGE 
OF POLITICAL BIGOTRY. 

Extract from the N, H. Patriot, 80 May, 1820. 

It is often a complaint against us, that we are too rigid 
in our political sentiments — that we contribute to keep a- 
live the flame of party spirit, which but for the continual 
references of the republicans would die away forever. Ref' 
erencea, to what ? Why, to the past political sins of the 
federal party. Now we should be sorry to have every fed- 
eralist think himself included in the censures justly cast up- 
on his party, akhouch he may be eulpable for being found 
in such company. It is tl>e leaders of that party — the men 
who openly talked of a dissolution of the union in 1815 — the 
men who have for twenty years l)een incessantly pouring out 
vials of wrath and obloquy on those very measures which 
have raised our country to its present height of glory, and 
for the merit of which this very modest party now claims a 
share of applause. — It is such men whom we deem unwor- 
thy, whose conduct should often be looked into, and who 
are not fit to be entrusted with public offices. There at« 
many honest federalists, no doubt, whose intentions and 
prayers were on the side of country; they loved our insti- 
tutions, but were blindly impressed with the sentiment that 
they were withering away under a republican administra- 
tion ; their enmity was artificial, produced by the continual 
csfacitement of men whose motives had deeper foundations; 
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th«r opposed men only. But the leaders of Um federal pir- 
tj 6ad objects uiore interestiiin in th^^ir bostility. Theydi?* 
believed the theoiy nf our government disdained tlie idea 
of universal liberty — censured as enthusiasts and wild men 
those who advocated our untrainmellet) institutions; tlieir 
eoaduct arose from a settled, native liostility to a republican 
form of government. Privileged orders, titles, hereditary 
honors, and all the et cetfras of European systems entered 
into tlieir schemes of poIitio!»l organiiation. To them the 
mountain cry of lilierty, as she ranged throughout our bor- 
ders, seemed disorderly, and they could not believe, after 
the fatal examples of ancient republics, that ours would be 
permanent or happy. Well meaning federalists, we say, 
knew nothing of such views. Their leaders were too wise 
to instil them openly ; and even when the infamous assem* 
blaffe at Hartford was planned and all the fiery apparatus of 
ciTil oproar prepared — when New-England was on the briiik 
of a separate existence — well meaning federalists knew no- 
thing of the views of tlieir leaders. The safety of the coun- 
try they sighed for, but blindly upheld its enemies. These 
tilings are abundantTy proved — by the revealed intentions of 
the leading federalists — by their chagrin and mortification 
under disappointment — and by llie general secession of the 
honest federalists from tlieir ranks. Under such circum- 
stances, we deem it our bounden duty to admonish our 
bretliren of the dangers to which our country is exposed— of 
the intentions of those who even declare the yeast6t7t7yo/fl 
Btparation of the Siuies. To remind the evil of their er- 
rors, the foolish of their danger, and to uphold good men in 
every laudable pursuit, is a sacred duty. Better err on the 
side of country than amongst its deadly enemies. 



D. 



CONCLUSION OF MR. HILL'S ADDRESS AT 'IHE 
REPUBLICAN CELEBRATION IN CONCORD, 

8 Jan. 1828. 

It is a solemn truth, which will not be too often or to» 
forcibly impressed on the minds of the |)eople, that poor 
byman nature cannot always be trusted with the exercise of 
power without abusing it. The fascinations of power, (be 
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^n|[ exercise of official authority, will sometimes change a 
^l.iin republican into a contemner of the people's rights. — 
The Halvation of the people rests in themdeives — in the lib- 
erty to discuss the merits of men and measures — in theriffhc 
to chancre the public servants which is given them by our ire- 
•queut elections. I should despair of our rights— I bhould 
t:on8ider the toi4s and the blood of the revolution to hav« 
•been expended in vain — had we ao hereditary President or 
^Senate for iife, agreeably to the nvishes of the party ^ho 
•consider the people titeir own worst enemies. I shoirtd-des- 
pahr of the Republic, were the doctrine to obtain which is 
DOW contended for by the partizans of Mr. Adams, that the 
President alone is the Constitutional Governnient, and that 
■every opinion calling in question his measures or his acts — 
-every effort to prevent his succession in office, is *' wicked 
opposition*' — is moral treason ! The doctrine of davish 
submission and non-resistance is (it only for the slaves of au 
European despot : let it never be adopted by a republican 
|)eople, whose boast is tliat their rights were gained by th« 
flowing blood of the purest patriots. 

While the people shall retain that intelligence which is 
quick to discern, and that virtue which is prompt to choose 
the most disinterested men for their rulers — when the public 
servants shall be as prompt and willing to retire from office 
to giv« place to others tiieir equals or superiors, as they 
»vere to accept office — wheu our officers shall without ex- 
•ception be as faithful in managing the business of the public 
as they are in managing their own concerns — when those 
unfaithful servants t<halTbe dismissed whose maxim is that 
robbery of tlic public treasury is not as sinful as theft from 
an individual — when combinations of lobby managers to 
overawe and control the deliberations and acts of our legis- 
'littive bodies, bhall he scouted from the land — when the will 
of the people shall no longer be frnstrated by bargain, ln> 
irigue and niauageincnt — wlien tlie last attempt to organize 
faction by mingling all good and bud 'political distinctions 
and arraying one portion of the country against anotlier 
portion of the country on account of some pretended differ- 
euceof interest, shall have been locdced down by the people 
— when man shall no longer persecute and oppress man for 
an honest 'lilTerence of opinion either in religion or on mat- 
ters of civil polity ; then shall we enjoy in full Iruition all 
the righuand benefits of a perfect Republic; then shall ours 
firesent the sublime spectacle of the most perfect adminiitrt- 
tfion of the most perfect Government uuetirtli. 
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E. 

MR. HILL'S DEFENCE AGAINST THE CHARGE 
OF INCONSISTENCY. 

Extract from the N. JET. Patriot, 28 July, 1828. 

POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 

One of the expedients of the federal party, to effect their 
object of a comp\tte amalgamation, is to make their polit- 
ical opponents, the old republicans, appear a^ inconsiiteot 
as they have been thonaselves. The rtrasun i», ihey have M 
othor way of glus^i^g over their own criminality but by 
producing a Ijclief on the public mind that others have not 
ueen lefts criminal than tl.ey have been. 

The editor of the Patriot has now been before the poUic 
almost twenty years; and during that time his sole object 
has been to support and maintain repablican principm— 
the principle, that our government is instituted for the ben- 
efit of the whole and not of a few — ^the principle, tbmt ibtf 
officers of government are the servants and not the matUrt 
of the people — the princi|)le, that the people ought not to be 
taxed to pay men for holding offices where they do not ren- 
der an equivalent — the principle of strict economy in pobUt 
disbursements, of frequent and free elections, of the ruhtio 
change our rulers, of toleration and protection of all politicil 
and religious opinions, when those opinions do not infiriofi 
the rights and consciences of others ; in short, our object 
bas been to support the principle of Democracy affainit the 
machinations of the vindictive Aristocracy. Bat during te 
period of nineteen years, there has not been a time vrbea 
the Patriot has not been opposed, when the editor of the 
Patriot has not been personally abused and vilified by te 
federal papers in this State. It is, as he beUeves, a oooh 
plimeut to his consistency that he has never been a subjectof 
their praise; and it affords him a good evidence of hie rte- 
titude, that he has been invariably patronized and supported 
by the great body of republicans in this State. 

In a contest for principle, the individual is of little con* 
sequence. Our political enemies have given to the Editor 
of the Patriot much more consequence than he ever deMrved. 
IVith the newspapers three to one in the State in their fiiTor» 
they are not satisfied with newspaper attacks. Within the 
last six months, nearly a hundred thouaand ptmpkUta JUw 
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been put in gratuitous circulation to produce an .'mpret- 
axon that the opinion^ of an iiuiividual were formerly 
inconsistent with his prcrent opinions; niul g:irl}ltiil cx- 
iraiUs u'.'C pruiiiU'ol lo pr.ivo liiat lie foiineily liail a g>)u(i 
npiiiion of indiviilunlH wlcisi* cwifl'-ift liu ii-iw cuiuieinsitf. — 
Aiifi uii thi.'i t»n wlir'ii (he part}' and tlic pLMvnns takin!; tl)c»e 
iinlicaiil of ni«.ir-:(r«:s will ii«i(, c:i:iii<ii<>\on prolcnil iliut they 
havu not \h-f.\i n.4 ii!C(>iisi.<itciil :is lht\v umihl rcpre.>(Mil ufl — 
t':)r ill opp.isfii;[r ih i jiri.irijili:^ \v:< it.ivu f<tippiit-tf*il, ihey ham 

cun?(a:iily opP' -''*'' ^'*^' in'ii^'iiiii'il:! we have euppnrtcd, luid 
Fupp" rlOil th •.■*L' wo hivu f|;pi«jif.l. 

r.'iUc, fi'i' i .-:: !ii('c, \\i.i iMihui'i-.x, ihc lu'lly, thn TtiOrrila. 

thcJiarsKjtts -^icat J ?»l ri»I lillleri II ;and 

HVt'ii tl:e prt-.-fiil ob-L-its <l' llicir I'lin:-;' ulVcvtiniis, John i^. 
A-iuiiH aii'l iioiirv < l.sy, r..'iiip-«:.i>r ili" '* adtuinisLiattiin ;'* 
wcco.if'jsslhaf wiiilo ihi'&i' iiitn anpearid lo I.c cpij.iijcmI in 
fhc caus.i of thi'if couniiy — while ihi-y stemrdw Le s^upport- 
\ng repuhUca'i pr'uicip!i:.-<, tli;.> I'airi it bolicncd %vr-ll and 
.•pukft woll of ihciu; — but lliea ihoiv wa.-' no cpiilicM'»o vile 
for the lodcniliMri lu iiffi' rospi'Ctiii!; them. 'J hu laMcs are 
compl-'toly turned .-^o fi-y.y.i as these [c »pls'. array theiaselvoa 
agaiiirit the rypubliean parly: tha I'airii.t li-.kes up itii tcrti- 
raaiiy against dnplioitv an. I lr.-!!.cliery ; ami fedcralisla are 
oveaiiiDic eiiainunivd i.f ti'.i'ir new ri cri i.a — nitiuu ul' whoni 
have bvraved allyriiately li:»th paitius — thua of those who 
have iit.'adily be:>a lli.;ir iVioads. 

Alaio.-it one h ill* i-l* ilie pr;.'.-CMt ^."n"rc\iifm l:':s C')f»ie upon 
the ?«la|yfc dtni.M^ the last iilneicei \e::it*. Vi; rh »w that the 
Ncw-iianip.-Jiii-e i'iiuiiit !'.a- stea.Iily aslvs.c.Ued th-; caiiBe 
3nd prlucipleii it now •jdvocatpf, wm soi'Cl a ."h'lrt ariicde 
Irutji one na:!ibcr in «!.;.-!i !!i »!Ul» of lis iir.>-r year, :«ll proceed- 
ing fi'oin the pen uf tliC Il.iiioi'. Ar.l w .* iVar not to take 
np ihiJ. paper year ly }c::ir, a: d |:iu-;;g itf. •••i: il.«- ; ge rd' 
t\vcnty-o.:;; to forty. L'l (lie f ileudi. •.» «ii th : eriiaj with 
tli2 Coi^cord (Jaz-ltc, I'-, giil-r a:: I Sia:c:nian, lli.^ I'oif.-*- 
moiith Oi-aclc and Juiiriial, ihe "■%. :'. :.-ieiitin;'l. the Amherst 
Cabinet, &.!. and it r.i;in a bat be a*:.; ir.-.l il»at .loit'.er ihcy 
nor wo li.ivn cli.in^<'d o..r p."in.'i_ Iv-^, h »'.Vf..i'r l*uif may 
havtt uUe.npteJ t'l ca^loJ their oi I liaia^ uiid t<;^c uv:*. 

The .\KW-rT.vM??:iiiriE rvraur in* lCOD-10. 

April IS, irOD. '* A.uid.^i ih:!con:licta and auimutfitiet 

of infariaied zeal— when iliu anoning g:.:i:u9of impioveMMBt 

is cranip(Ml by the perwverin^ advocmtus of corrupt nyiteoM 

vkf polity — when th<3 eril fpint uf i'federaUsm Ii striking up 

16 
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■dw\ i\o\\u uui' l.nul ci«.'eking whom it luny ilevour — wiicn tiit 
avowed and secret projectKol' iiilernul and external ciieinie:> 
arc aimed at the vltuU of uur republic — it l^ecomed everv 
one whose views are American, whose spntiineiitii coineidl' 
with those of our fither? of the revoUition, to inculcate the 
Found doctrine of ral i<ni;il liberty, to e>«{)ou^e the cause of his 
country and his God. — The axioms of iM)liiiral morality, Zi 
expressed by Washington in his valrdiclory, l>y Jeffkk- 
so!» and Madison ench «t the coramencpmcnt of their 
presidential earner, and so well practised in all their li\T.s, 
are engraved on the heart of cvi.ry American, and arc pre- 
cisely those we wo»dd adopt." 

May y, 1809. ** Th.e Stulr of Virginia form? an hon- 
orable con t raft. While Ma!»sMchi;sett8 was forming her plots, 
this first State in the Union uaspapsing laws for the encour- 
agement of learning and l!ie aits. Ab this respectable 
State was the first to oppose British tyranny, so she 
will be the list to desert her own free constitution and gov- 
ernment." 

June G, 1809. " The t(MiiiM)rary re.jults in favor of fed- 
eralism of the late elections in New-F.ngland have inspired 
that party with new confidence and impudence. — But their 
day of retribution is commsr— the eyes of the deceived 
have beeu opened. We venture to say, that HUL-iher elec- 
tion will exhibit Nev,'-llampshire|)erfectly regonerMted."— 
[And it was so in the elcctlnn of John Lang don.] 

July 11, 1809. ** The federalists, we mean " tl»e leading 
men of the federal party," have repeatedly violated that 
faith without which government and societies are of no avail: 
they have sought to divide the Union, to palsy the arm of 
government, to impel to open wnr, by interested and b::.:e 
appeals to the avarice and the interested passions of tlie 
worst part of the community. As republicans we are will- 
ing to receive them ; but we can never meet them half way 
— adopt half her errors, for the sake of being on terms 
with apostate federalir-m." [lla^c we not invariably lield 
this doctrine ?] 

August 8, 1809. " Freedom of opinion in religion, a* 
well as in those concerns which relate to civil polity, is ll>« 
prevailing characteristic of a republic : without such free* 
dom, our republican form of government degenerates ut 
once into despotism. The true American priucipien, tliu6e 

erinciples whose unerring path has been invariably pur«ue<l 
y the illustrious Jefferson, aod thus far folluvi'etl by the 
amiable Madison, have stood the test of experiment, and 
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proved thcmsiulvcs to he the iinnittlable foundation on which 
is to rest the safety of our rights. Whatever good might at 
nny time be attached to the icdcrRl party, it has ceased to 
exist with ret^pcct to the motives of the leaders of that party : 
they have now given over every thing American. Their 
exertions are in diametrical opposition to the independent 
exercise of our privileges." [This has« always been our 
sentiment.] 

Sept. 5, 1809. *' It is the duty and privilege of a frco 
people to search out the motives of their rulers — to look at 
the tendency of their measures — to sec whether they be in- 
tended for personal popularity, or the public good." *<Th« 
motives of the great body of the people are undoubtedly 
pure; but prejudice nttnchcs them alike to erroneous and 
correct sentiments. While every other State in the Union 
renounced their ernmeous opinions of polity in favor of the 
system of Mr. Jefi'erson — that system which has given us 
eight years of unexampled prosi^erity — Connecticut remain- 
ed Hrui to the cause of federal stamp acts and taxes, stand- 
ing armies and sedition bills." [Connecticnt was subse- 
quently partially rcgoncrated — but where is she now 1] 

Oct. 8, IS09. '* Whatever may now be the professions 
of the leaders of the Junto, — however they may discard 
former arrogance — however humble their attitude — " let 
them not be trusted;" — they sr and ready* as well at this 
time as any other, to take advantage of circumstances."-— 
** Never, till they renounce past errors, can they claim our 
confidence in public stations. As a party, they have cart 
(m themselves an indelible stigm», nn everlasting reproach." 
[Have they sinre wiped away that reproach "?] 

JVbv. 21, 1809. "Thejjeople not only have aright to 
know what are the leading sentiments of a candidate for 
public favor, but they likewise are entitled to the liberty 
of making comparis/>nH between public conduct and private 
professions. In this way only can they discriminate be- 
tween the honest man and the hypocrite ; between him wbo 
wishes well for his country, and him who seeks only for pop- 
ular favor in popular delusion." 

Dec. 12, 1809. '* There are some men, it is well known, 
who have professedly been republicans, but who have bar- 
tered their principles either (or considerations of personal 
favor or for Kritish gold. Among these is James Cheetham 
of New-York, who publishes a paper which fonnerly rank- 
ed among the first of the defenders of the republican cause. 
Hi? dereliction having produced an entire witiidrawal of re- 
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p'jljl.rnn nuppn::, h* rru?'. l?-.k P .* :n r:aini*::.i':.-ff f> f^tn^ 
t -rrtpi fi-urce. Ti i? roaini a n-w t-» fCf cMnirls p:Mi«h 
•din ffler.il p:;p- !« f.*'.:!i Chec'batn's AiiiPriran (.'itirci. 
" a r«;)nLIJi\i:r* '-r •• .Ir m--i'rutir '-a; er," jiistiiVi.ig IVitish 
inp'>l -ri"'-, an-i c:i!'i:'r o^cyy Ainvri 'a!: \vh«> is iiKilg.iast ai 
hT ina'ili--. !>y .« ''^c u-'i- i:; :!j prihiti-in. I.ei tho j i-^j'!c n<.-l 
bft f!cc"iic i !•;. •!i!!.:r:if«.!\i! ..■• i.:; .n.- j':s'.:r.etl rp.n lii^iiia^ihc 
opinion* of llic-'r ♦' if'. !?.*' 

Jamiirif lU. 1>'1U. •* II .v.-f m.?:i in'^hr l:avc rally im- 
bi^'-.t ii:; ir./.X' •■ ;' Ij > ; : ;". i ■ t" 'l: * n^'n;: :I.-tmii>-;i « i" !Mr. 
Je'Virr-st. 1. V.'li 1 I !i ■;■« r!:;i'i'r- '.v.i'l.! ni-t sliu'lVr i-. l;f..r, 
ai'i v.:tr>'i ^z 1 i --.ii >••.•!■..•-■ .in •i:- tj r.i -• ji-.t!-: l>. liif in. Tt:e 
Pirio:? I !.I I f t!.*? i j.l iili'v .-.!. I 'lij.!-:'!! i.f Ji*:''ii".-:>!i ill 1*01 
— h i\v onr i:i f'.'iifi hci-.i-i-s v.iTt' l'» Ic il' -tr vfi?, i.-pr ? \\.\va 
lurni — r!cT2'. M.cji [■•-ni"!-!" iii::;*;. :" 'iun.or rruo::j:i!- tlipir if- 
li^^i'in — -ui'I lil;o f. •H-!» !:il! s. — iVl t1i • iur'tn.-'.-r ni'ii's <if 
tliii [••a.li.' iif liij An-.;! '-:'i- \ci':\] i-i,»_\ — i!u; \::ri. i:-- lt 'un 's 
of iipp.i.'ltlin ihr-y lia*. r.' i.:k'' 1, ::! ":n' lir.ie ;i:j!.i: li.;.; i!.c 
adiui.iisir.iiii. I uii ! ..:.i-rv.;':-.!> ci.!-! .•■•.u-'-^ i: t" r iIi- .- ;ii.u 
io»".isiir"s — il.'ir j::-ti 'i-:.'! :i i-l ii:«* '■ ; i: .!., w 1.. :> tli-v !■ xr 
arl Ic I |ir r-:>in.il i i.-- 1: t- ■■■:i'i i .1 i ij.uy — :.iiu: i j .ii rl ;• r'l-s 
cif llif liliiitl. TiK/ f;T .-'!■• : r. u i..-jv.'s;t :i llvs' lu.i p. !;:!'•:.! 
partii-.s \.i — slinU wt? i;-.:.ir-ly .-■.■■•niir to p ii!-:al«. i :;:. ;i" -.-i-jiw 
of fi.reit: I uaii.jii- — s!j.r». \.e p.'Ti.iit iiii iv;jo.:l t-C i:ri;ni.i lo 
lH"ir-l ii'ir r'.>;o;-!i{iv«> t-. \'.:- i*icc» !■> ^I't* "ur a a- n.i:!- ni llio 
l:i.' witli i :'ji!iiiiiv ■ n* \\'. I •.^■ ■ il I'l-ni! . -n' Indt |.« ,i ii iic- ' 
will \\f* dL-lus.J llii..:- rlij'.ila ft-i" v.iiicli i.r.i r.iil...id foj.hiusM 
blc.l r* 

Feb. 6, n:0. y If ill- cii-«:i..n ^1.1'll:.l I c asV.p !, V.hr.i 
raiisos tln' (ii.-; arl.-.- !;tT:A\L- ; tin- t»M» ..ili.i?!;'.- ii:.iici> ' 
(John A«laiiis' an i .}••: - • .* ) — i: i ..\\ 1 «• j.:-u .:' «1 — i!i;,t 
in rnuilerinunnn ■ri'.->.ti\ :• •■! -ib: !-! \rz '- •' «::;i"';' |'"ri:'i!i- 
insf I o til;.- Immoral :.-! ni ■-:!- i.i- .:. Iiu'.rhtixo :::i.! ■■.ill.-'al 
(iepartmc-jii^ i K-ln.lc-Lrliea :nii -I oxr-.-M. ^ v. t-.e »■ >?:.■■! jvl i.: :e 
than one million (-f tl- I! •.!.-■ — ti h-.i^t < f i\i' • •:.... i, i.i\ .;Th- 
ercrs, &r. h.ive l.ci-ij lii- 1;"--.-: ! — i!.,* t"<!-.o"-i'.- i f ;:;o naxal 
and war jifparpiv::':- li .\r Ij»'P) I-.--«' i I: — i-: liiii-. iMv.ji'May 
hai talion llu* pl..ri'«'f 'a-.Sli rsijn '."'.iirt .-, .'■•j.l (.'{'n jiialic-ii 
huM l>Gcn inrr.:in' I' I 1 ji . t\< -y iIi*; ; i iiri-m." [11. w is it 
under llic semnl A.iaais ? Ji.l n A«!.nu-!* rr 'i'h nia-s Jt-faM- 
■on's ar]nrMii>tr:iti<iU;s — wlii'li il'n'ii hi': r;.-onil.!i' . ] 

March £0, 1 810. " The n-siilt «.f I'.io ei. i-li.m (in wbirh 
the patriot Lanouo.v trinntphcd nvcr the ftidi'ia! candidate 
an the patriot Pie nr r will trinin] h next yi-:»r «iM-r \ho ran- 
didata of the frdnralit^tii) has been a glorior.i triumj-.h ( I'tlir 
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frien4(* of our Coostitotion and the uniun of the Stftice. In 
fipit« of the fell fiends of discord and division — in spite of 
the machinations of enemies in and out of the State, the 
Republican cause has prevailed ; it has passed the fiery or 
deal, and proved that " the truth is great and will 
PREVAIL." Never was the rectitude of republican prin- 
ciples more thoroughly tested, and never had the friends of 
those principles greater cause to rejoice than in the result of 
this election. — They will rejoice, that the patriot of our rev- 
olution will be revered and esteemed, though assailed by 
the malignant powers of calumny and detraction — though 
two-edged slander has stabbed at his reputation. — They will 
rejoice at this practical comment upon republicans and fed- 
eralists — that though the latter may triumph in momentai'y 
delusion, in times when there mu.<!tbe sacrifice of interest to 
present feeling — the former will blossom and fiourihh when 
the winter of delusion shall have passed away.'' 



F. 



THE TRUE REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE OF EXECU- 
TIVE APPOINTMENTS. 

Extract from N, H, Patriot, 24 Nov. 1828. 

PUNISH THE DECEIVERS, BUT RECLAIM THE 

DECEIVED ! 

The mngnanimons generosity of republicans towards their 
political opponents, exhibite(} in all times of prosperity of 
the people's party, deserves at this time the public conside- 
ration. That generosity was indeed calculated to promote 
an ** era of good feeling;" and had it been met by a corres- 
ponding generosity on the part of <;ur political opponents, 
" good feelings" might have continued to the prettnt mo- 
ment. 

But what has been the conduct of the old federal party 
under the mild and tolerant reign of republican principles? 
That party has turned the generosity, the kindly feelings of 
republicans into an engine for the destruction of republicans. 
That vindictive party has taken advantage of a pretended 
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'• era of good ft'cliiigs" to introduce a system of untelenting 
l>ei'Fcrution and proscription, and to create the most bitter 
aiiiinoHilies among republicans and fi'iend?. 

\Ve need only look back the short term of three years fur 
conclusiive proof of our position. What has been the con- 
duct of the old federal party in New-Hampshire ? Samuel 
Bell came to this town June session 1827, and made proc- 
lamation liiat the " lines were now drawn," and that 
e\ery friend of Gen. Jackson holding an office must be put 
out. This signal from a former adherent of the federal par- 
ly was promptly answered by that party in a body ; and from 
that time to this, aided by the treachery of those nominal 
republicans holding ofiices, every republican who was either 
a candidate for office or who was in office, has been hunted 
down like a wild beast of the forest. All the bitterness of 
the black cockade party of 1798 — all the vindictive animos- 
ity of the '* reign of terror*^ under John Adams, have re- 
turned under the restoration of the party which fell with the 
first Adams. 

But the days of the second Adams are numbered and fin- 
ished ; and the vindictive aristocracy of New-England haF, 
ill the late election, met a repulse, a defeat more signal and 
decisive than in the great election in 1800. — What shall be 
done ? Shall we again take to our bosoms the scorpions 
who have so re|)eatedly stung us ? Shall we again extend 
to them all that ** goon feeling" which is due only to friends ? 
Shall we use our influence to elect and appoint to office, 
and to continue in office, the men who have made use of all 
the inflnenre which such offices gave ihem to destroy the re- 
publican party, and to libel an J abuse the bravest defenders 
and the piiresi patriots of the country ? Forbid it, our coun- 
try — foibi'l it, 1 leaven ! 

Thus far the running account between the federal atid tlie 
republic:ni parties — an awful account which the present 
gHiieratioii of that party can never cancel, involving that 
bieiit.b uf good faith, tlmt violation of alLthe principiea of 
common right and justice, that utter destitution of all the 
natural feelings of gratitude, which man would condemn in 
the brute: What shall we then say of those ungrateful men 
who to the sia of of ingratitude have added that of deep 
apostacy and treachery to the republican party; who, not , 
content with better treatment from the lepuulican party than 
ever their rleserls merited, have aimed a deadly stab at the 
party which had "nuiained them and taken some of ihein 
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from the very mire of disgrace and bestowed on them honors 
and emoluments which the worthy alone deserved ? 

That the most considerable portion of those men calling 
themselves republicans in this State who have thus far tmp- 
ported the cause of the second Adams, did so from no un- 
worthy motive, we frankly admit. Many have been deceiv- 
ed by the reiterated falsehoods of the Coalition — n.any have 
not intended, although their exertions have had the direct 
efiTeitt of doing it, to be instrumental in giving the ascenden- 
cy to the old federal party, and thereby introducing in this 
State a second reign of terror. These men, finding gross 
deception practised upon them, will return to the fold from 
which they !kave strayed; thoy are but a small portion of 
the strength of the State — probably not one sixteenth of the 
legal voters; but they will be suflicient at our very next e- 
lection to giv« the Democracy of the State a triumphant as- 
cendency. The men in office, the twaddlers, the recreants 
from the republican party, who have practised every species 
of deception on the people — the men who have circulated 
cofiiu handbills and oiher vile calumnies and falsnhoods on 
the character of the republican candidate for the Presidency, 
will deserve a separate place from all others — as politicians 
they must and they will be execrated so long as they shall 
dami affinity to any party. 

Is it now thought th it (ien, Jackson and the friends of 
Gen. Jackson, burying in immediate oblivion their deed/;, 
will meet and treat these men as worthy of future confi- 
(hnce 1 Can it be supposed, that Samuel Bell and the oflice- 
iiunters who have joined him — the men in this Slate who 
proscribed and removed from office every individual friend- 
ly to Gen. Jackson — will again be received as republicans 
worthy our confidence ? When J<»hn IJell came to take his 
place as Governor in Jime, as if desiring to conceal his 
shame, he stole into the town, and went the back way into 
the 6acA; (foor of the ca|)itol; his first magnanimous act 
after taking the oath, was to dismiss a republican door- 
keeper who had (ought the battles of his country; thus e- 
vincing that although he had not courage to meet the people 
face to face, he was vali.mt to set the example of removmg 
every independent demoi*rat from office. 

Can it be expected that the republicans will hereafter 
cherish the vipers whose association has poisoned the re- 
publican party ? Is it the duty of republicans to continue 
m office those who have converted their offices into instru- 
ments with which to oppress them *? Will it not b« their 
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• 

iMunden duty to cleanse the Augean stable — to clear away 
that iua8s oi' corruption which hais |>oisuned all our channels 
of information ? 

Every State in New-England Is now governed by the same 
aristocracy that ruled in 1798 — that ruled during the late 
war. The republicans here are in a minority : but the late 
elections show them to be a glorious majority of the whole 
Union. A band of New-England democrats have encoun- 
tered the dominant party at vnet odds — they ha^e suffered 
every s|^>ecies of persecution and. contumely. Shall these 
men not be protected by the Administration of the people 
under Gen. Jackson ? If that Administration fail to extend 
this protection, then indeed will it fail of one of the princi- 
pal objects for which the people placed tbem in power by at 
least two to one of the votes of the Union. 



G. 



MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE PENSION HILL, 
In Senate of United States, 27 April 1832. 

The Pension Bill was taken up, the question* being on tie 
amendment extending the provisions of the bill to t\u>^e. who 
fought in the Indian wars, \u the noilhwe?t and soiitluvoi 
prior to the your 1705. 

Mr. IvOJilNSON moved, that ilui bill be rc-committed. 
with instructions to subbtittite fur the pen.sions proposed in 
the bill, donations of public land^ in tracts not les8 than the 
eighth of a section, nor exceeding two sections, to i-ffiie'S 
and soldiers mIio served for six months, as militia or \(iluii- 
teers, or in tlie regular ainiy, during the war of the Revo- 
lution, or in any wars prior to the year 1795. 

Messrs. FOOT, GRUNDY and WHITE addiessed the 
Senate — 

Mr. HILL then rose, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. pREsiDKNT : — 1 was much surprised at the ungener- 
ous manner in which the bill for the relief of a few of the 
surviving soldiers of the Hevolution was treated, when it 
was first brought up for discussion in this HoiKe; uod I !•• 
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gr(>t Ft ill more lo cee it assuming the (fhsi)^ of a sectionul 
((iieKtioii. Tlte Senator from Soutli Carolina, [Mr. Hayne,] 
liaH not, on tliiH occasion (Jone justice to his own character* 
ihtic cHndor, wbeu he ^avB, that the bill of the Senate, will 
embrace nearly tlie uliole mass of the population in lb« 
(otiniry, who are of »ge to have been soldiers of the Revo- 
liitioo ; [\e did hut eoem to treat the subject with his wonted 
fairneHF, when be left it to l)e inferred, ihal the public mon- 
ey WAS to be bestowed on unworthy, undeserving objects.^ 
]<et me assure tbegentleman, that thib is, by many patriots, 
considei ed a legitimate and fair subject of legislation — a 
s'ibject on which there cannot be said to be even a division 
of opinion throughout a large section of the country. If 
iSciutori* will not respect this unanimous sentiment on one 
fi'ibjert, how can they claim, that an unanimous opinion in 
their .soction, on another subject, shall be regarded by other 
fc?enatorB I 

Wo have heard much, since the commencement of this 
xcf^sim, of the State of South Carolina; sfime of ns have 
sympathized with her privatitjus and sufferings, and have at 
l^rtst wiHl»»*d to relieve them Indee<l, Sir, South ( ar- 
oliiia has been directly relieved during the present session. 
A bill has been passed, in both branches of the Legislature, 
making that State a genrr(>n? aikmaiice for all her expen- 
dituies, not already reimhursf^ri, incurred during tlie latA 
war. TSiut 3tato had been previ(»u!»l\ alIo\«ed, it is to be 
(■> OM lined, :ill the existing laws wouiu give her. The cl.tinis 
of otitor States, for similar cxpendiiMiet*, have never U^en 
all"\ved. The State of !Vc\v-IIhmp<shire, a large p<»rtion of 
vhl»^(» ritiv.ens tn,iii the dnuu of the revolution to the closu 
«.f the !,iie war with (ireat Britain, have always been ready 
to shoulder their muskets and march wherever <)anger anrl 
duty called them, made expenditures during thr late war 
for which she has never preferred a claim to Congress; ma- 
ny of her patriotic townships voted money to pay ihet'e ex- 
penses without even calling on the State to reimburse them ; 
vohiiiteer companies were laised and marched to defend iht 
assailable points of the State ; those who could not go, con- 
tributed their money to pay the expenbes of thore who did 
go; and thi.<* without evei expecting to prefer a claim on the 
State or nation. These expenses never can be reimbursed, 
Ijecause they were not made a matter of charge at the tim«, 
and because they cannot now be identified so aj> to bec<»nie 
items 'f 'daim. * Rut for the hums actually paid under the 
authority of the State, New-Hampthirc has never lK:en re- 
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imbursed ; the money actually expended and claimed was 
nut all ailuwed. South Carolina has been paid all she claims 
for similar services, principal and interest, during the pres- 
ent session; the bill does not state the precise sura she will 
receive — some say it is between one and two hundred thous- 
and dollars — others say it will be much more. South 
Carolina must admit, that in one instance at least, the gen» 
eral government has been to her not only just but gener- 
ous. 

I care not, Mr. President, what part of the'S-Union will 
derive the most benefit from a pension law providing for the 
comfort and relief of the soldiers of the revolution; be it 
north or south, it will be my pride and my pleasure that my 
voice and my vote have contributed to the passage of such a 
law. If it goes to the greater benefit of my immediate con- 
stituents, BO much the better because they nave better deser- 
ved it; not that it were worse at all if other States have a 
superior claim, and shall receive a larger amount. 

In my section of the pountry, there is but one opinion open- 
ly expressed on this question; and th;it is, that the scldiera 
of the revolution were never paid for their services, and that 
the present generation owe to the few survivors a liberal pro- 
vision. The public domain, now released from that portion of 
the revolutionnary debt which was funded,stands pledged to 
the surviyors of that revolution ; if the government lias the title 
deed to that domain, the veterans who gained that title deed 
by campaigns of blood and privation are virtually the own- 
ers. Much of the legitimate debt of the revolution was never 
paid at all — was never even funded; nnd of that portion 
which was funded, in nine ca:<cs out of ten, the soldiers suf- 
fered the depreciation, while the more wealthy — and some 
of them hostile to the revolution itself— -purchasing up those 
claims for a shilling in the pound, became the owners of that 
debt. In thousands of cases, such was the depreciation •t 
his pay, that with the kind of money he received, the soldier 
on his return home could not obtain a pair of shoes or a 
garment to cover him, and was obliged to journey all but 
barefoot and naked. An immense portion of the debt of 
the revolution — more especially the expenses incurred by vol- 
unteers a/id militia, who were not in the ronliriental line — 
wa» swept off entirely by depreciation. 'J he regular sol- 
diers weie better paid than the militia and xolunteers; 
and this is a strong reason why the latter shall now Ije in- 
clude d. 

I cannot say what might Le my opinion or my V{,te were 
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thi:5 a subject now for the 6rst time agiialed. I am opposed 
to appropriations for any and every object— 1 am opposed to 
the pensioning system generally. 1 think when men work 
for the government for pay, either in a civil or military ca- 
pacity, the pay agreed on and expected at the time, is all 
rhe pay to which they are entitled. 1 would pension no man 
who has received his full amount of pay, except he ghall have 
been disabled in the public service. But the case of the sol- 
diers of the revolution differs from all others which may hap- 
pen or can happen. 

In the first place, it is a matter of notoriety that they nev- 
cr did receive the value of the pay to which they were enti- 
tled : they were paid in a depreciated currency. The most 
of tkem, who had families and property at home, sacrifiecd 
their all, and returned fiom the army pennyless. A small 
portion of these, beginning the w«irld anew, acijuired prop- 
erty and maintained themselves c« nifoitabiy : another por- 
tion struggled against poverJy during the remainder of theur 
lives; but many, very many soon pasj*ed off the stage before 
they had realized the mighty benefits which this nation ac- 
quired from their exertions. 

In the second place, if it could be admitted they did re- 
ceive the full pay stipulated, their case differs so much from 
any other case that can occur, that there is no danger the 
ieli«f proposed by the bill, can be drawn into a precedent. 
There was then no government, exce|)t the arbitrary power 
which assimied to rule — that power claimed the right to make 
of us slaves and vassals. Resistance to this power was 
looked upon as treason; and unsuccessful icssistance waa 
certain of such a punishment as would have entailed degra- 
dation and miaiery upon all then living, and upon uis their 
posterity. The debt we owe to the brave men who then 
took their lives in their hands, and marched to face an ene- 
my, more potent than atiy other nation of the world, can 
never be repaid. The public sentiment will bear us out in 
granting all they ask : our generosity in other cases may de- 
serve the public censure — but generoriity to the soldiers of 
the revolution will never be reprehended by a just and a mag- 
nanimous people. 

Although much is due to those brave men who have en- 
countered the Indian warfare in the west, since the revolu- 
tion, it is not right in my belief to unite tkem with those for 
whom relief is proposed in the present bill. Great as is my 
respect for the J5enat«)rs who advocate such a proposition, I 
■•annot re:iigt the conviction that it? tendency is entirev to 
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^lefent the bill iuelf. I wish the soldiers of the revolution ta 
stand on their own merits: if a majority of the Legislature, 
taking their ca!« alone, will not sustain them, I c^onld be 
unwilling to carry this bill by bringing in any other interest 
to their aid. I must consider every other vote io favor of 
any proposition to unite the two cases as having a direct 
tendency to defeat l)oth. 

The country, fur the first time is in a situation to do jus- 
tice to the soldiers of the revolution without exhausting the 
treasury, or adding to the burdens of the people. They 
can receive all that is required, after proper deductions shaU 
be made in the Tariff; and the sum will be so email as 
■carely to be felt. It u ill not delay for a moment the en- 
tire payment of the public debt — ii will stint no appropria- 
tion for any legitimate object. If it operate at i.ll, it will 
only leave a million less per annum, (and this decreasing in 
amonnt every succeeding year,) to be scrambled for and ex- 
pended on some canal or rail road, intetided for the benefit 
of some favored Fectional interest. 

I could wish, Mr. Prcsi(!ent, for the sake of an unani- 
mous expression in favor of this bill, that the remaining 
soldiers of the revolution had been spread in equal propor- 
tion over the whole country. Could this be, I would wil- 
lingly yield for the North all the little advantage we shall 
receive if the bill passes. This however cannot be. The 
new States cannot receive as much as the old States; nor 
can those old States which were the theatre of war in tb« 
last three or four years be entitled to as much as those 
States where the war commenced, and which turned out 
men through the whole rcvolut'on. Accident merely gives 
an advantage to the northern and middle of the old States. 
But this circumstance ought to have no weight. Go where 
it will, it cannot be called an unequal distribution. The 
men who receive it have been constant contributors to the 
public treasury; and they are of that class few of which 
have at any time been benefitted by the public expenditures. 
Referring to the State of New-Hanipshire alone, which has, 
as well in the war of the revolution-as in tlie war of 1812, 
furnished as many men as any other State of her size and 
numbers, and more in proportion to her wealth, I can safely 
say that there has not been expended for her immediate and 
local benefit, ten cents to the dollar of what she has actaaMy 
contributed to the public treasury. 

The amount of money which this bill will call from th« 
treasury has been much magnified: I ha\e heard it stated as 
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hi^h as five millicns uf diillars per annum. I'o give tnn-.e 
coTiir to this high amount, it hfis been said that the caicula- 
tiond made when tho first pension law passed were much 
exceeded by the acUia! expenditure. The raUuilatliinp then 
were made without sulllcicnt data. The exitU-nce of the 
Fcveral pension lawe has unfolded farts and circnniKtancf h 
wliicii can enable every one to make more acc'jn-te calcuhi- 
tion.s; and I niUR't bid U've that tliu calcuhitions if liic (.'oni- 
niittce cannot l)o v^'rv far from tho tiuih. An:i e\en sup- 
posing those calcuhitions f dl t>hort one third or one half, the 
f^uni will amount to scarcely one fourth v\hat hud been pre- 
dicted; it will scarcely fxr(:C-d what is ihi.< >ear i>kcd 
for the Iraltiniurc and Ohio I'ail Koad, \iiiiie annth- 
er equal nmnunt is rc(;uir(>(l for its piiwcMTul C(.ui:'elit<ir, the 
Chppnpcakc and Ohio Canal, in addilidii toamiliii:ii ahtady 
grunli '1. 

[ : coil not repeat the caU'id:iti<-n.-i contained in the reports 
of tho I*en.-!oii t'< nnnittee^ in lh<f Sinale and li()^^c of 
E,ft;- ■ :!italiv<'S — tiio.-o ropi rts li:itelH(-n |.iintid and laid 
rpii ' .• talU's. 'l'!:e fact.-" and r.il.iil.ition.- pvc-.-nted by 
tilt' ['■■ I t.^ouiniiti-'c:-:, :-.li!iiii--.li m t'e I'nr dii eieni hi!'.:, aic 
well aijveo.l in thu m-ii: — Ji.;i:!;er «,f ihe.-.o repiils aiiihor- 
i/.cd the rxppctatioii ihut the iUKjunt ncrrt?a»y to be ap- 
]^'->>|rriat<'d would much c\ceed a million of dvijlars per 
a.inma. 

The ; en.- ion bill of IS! 8 bad, on its fliee, uuih.-ri/.ed the 
rcvdli'tifiiaiy ^• liV<'is ii» <;nrcrt::iii eNj ee!a:i' i.r' vl.i.Ii had 
never b: en r; aii'/.c.i ; ihratsa I's « f il em hail s; enl '.!jeir lime 
and ihi'ir s^ultJiauce to pn enso il:e i.r.c.iarx pio. f- retjiiired 
by th« l.iw and the con^lineiiMn put epc.-ii it \.: ih»r:i'(i clary 
of Wai — thoi." m>ney and iluiir labor had been i >:ptMu!cd in 
vain — tiielr iipplications had l.ten iej<Tted. In un.ny in- 
stances, of twi> ni'glibors living side h\ jsivie, ra'li ecpially 
reijuiring perimi'iry aid from the ctniary, one li..<l been 
pensioned and the other rejc<^ted. Other instanei-s had oc- 
cin-red where the s<. Idler exereirirg a rigid econf my had 
earned and ficeured some ihiec <ir loiir hundi cd di. liars, and 
\Mi« denied a pur.sion, while his more impro\ii{(nt or more 
unfortunate neighbor who was worth a few r«dlars loss was 
pensi(»ncd and placed in a ct^ndition which might be consid- 
ered enviable wl-.en compared with that of the «)(her. 

tl'hc law of 1828 had pcnsiiincd all ti.e n inaining officrrs 
and Foldiers of the Continental line vl:o v r re in hervice 
at the clofe of the war, without regard to the pr( perly they 
might possess ; that law, ns wi II ::!> ihe 'aw < f It i?^ w;k \n\- 
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tial i-i i\:* (») crntiuHH — itmibraccd florae c.iEes of merit, bui 
It IrO ( tl'cr c:i.-<'s <<f jireater merit untouched. 

T\'V tbrinor Icp^it:|aiiuii i-f Congress has authorized every 
f<i)liiii*r euibrarod in the prettcnt hill, to claim qb a mutter of 
ri;>ht wliat thif: hill will give him. Thcdeoi<Ied exprex^ion 
f I tho Mo(ir<c (»f IlcprcHontniivps at the InstneMion hud maHc 
rt :ill h;U C'M't:nn thai this justice would now be done, ioa^- 
uiucli ;;> thu Senate had not then indicated any opinion ad- 
\ei>cto it. VVhat nuistl>e the for-Iings of thefe men on tlie 
i-\irMUi» vcrj;e of life, if tiievshnll now be denied what all 
< iir aris lia\e Conceded tu re their right, and what the 
fe>?r<i;i^r \iiicc of public ftcntiment has accorded to them 7 L«I 
ns B<)t, at tlrii* late pcri'>d — let not Congress, which has pro- 
bf'iiti-d »H a (rratuity to a distiiiguivhed and beloved /bret^- 
tr fir >iniilai'ftervices what would make a hundredf soldiers 
rich— nr)\v deny to niu* native citizens that«mall sum which 
will siniioih their path to the grave! Can we deny thisboDn 
to tl;e few burvivorp without adding another item to the 
r«it which thecm-inirs of our free in-sti tut ions have register- 
i* I ii<>:iiiMt uft, as a ^r(;uf liiat ** Republics alone are un- 
it :hiJuI . " 
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EXTTTACrs T".')i\I Mil. IJILL'S SPEECH AT A 
I'LBLIC; P.I\.\EU GIVEN IILM AT CONCORD, 

Ai.guHt, 18:)2. 

M:i. PiiKsiDr.NT AND Gentlemen: — For the last 
tu«i)ty-livc years it hHs been my lot to have been a mark 
f<)r the public '^nza; nc\er, during the whole of that time, 
ha.4 it l)ceu my good fortune to ph;ai«e the men who have 
constantly opi^ -"cd the democracy of the countr}-— -at no 
tiiiio h:iv • 1 K'i'i) a favorite, or even conciliated the good opio- 
io-.i fiihcr of tliD.'-e who lu&ve alwajs been at war with free 
(■rincip!e.<, or of those who have vnscillaled between tlit 
parlies for tho rake of oflire or the emoluments of office. 

lint (tui ii g the whole time I have been before the public* 
if 1 ha^e neviir pleai^ed the sticklerb for aristocracy^f I 
h-\t' mnciliated neither the " federalists" of 180^, ibe 
*' Wa.'>hingtoniimi>*' and *' peace party men** of 1812, the 



** tio pai'ty men*' uf 1816, the *' Adams moii''i>f 1824, nor 
ilie Henry Clay and American System mon cf 1S29, '30, '31 , 
'32 — I have always found among tlie tiuaest Yeomanry oi' 
the Granite Slate, men whom friendship hns neVer quailed. 
Those friends were the bone and niu«:lc of democracy 
twenty-three years a^o — they were then the supporters of 
I'homuB Jefi'erson and John Langdon. They are still the 
bone and nmscle of the democracy, and they are now the 
8up|)orters of Andrew Jackson and thefit^e principle:) con- 
tended for by the patriots of 1798 . 1 1 gives me pleasure to 
meet at this festive lioard several of those old and steady 
friends, some of whom even participated in the scenes of the 
revolution which gave birth to our freedom, and all of whom 
have dei ived tlieir principles from the fathers of that school. 
It gives me more pletisure to be able to say that I have en- 
joyed the uniform friendship, through good report and through 
evil report, of such men, than if I were able to make the 
complacent declaration that 1 had never od'ended any body, 
because 1 had always treated alike the friends and the ene- 
mies of our republican institutions, and that I was at this 
moment as much the favorite and friend of the one as of the 

other. 

« « « * * * * 

There can be no mistake as to the identy of this party 
even under all the disguises it has as8ume<l. The bitter op- 
ponents of the war of 1812, in New-England, are now al- 
most to a man the most malevolent and unforgiving enemies 
of the administration of Andrew Jackson. Look around 
you, my friends: can you find in the State of New-Hamp- 
shire, so many as one hundred old federalists who opposed 
Jefferson and Langdon, and the war of 1812, who are not 
die enemies of the present administration, who, repudiating 
their eld name of federaliats, do not now claim to be *' Na- 
tional Republicans*' and friends to Henry Clay and hu 
** American System ?" 

It is the old party with a new disguise that would upturn 
heaven and earth to procure a change of the present admin- 
istration. This party at all times has with open armn re- 
ceived to its embraces the traitors to democratic principles : 
there never has been a time when some, of more or less con- 
sideration, have not been found joining their ranks. As an 
encouragement to such acquisitions, the party has bid hi^h 
or low, according to its necessity. Of fate years, the trait- 
ors to democracy have generally received the highest re- 
wardii. In this State, from 1R24 to 1828, i«rarcely other 
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Lfittn rccieani dein.^crai^ were In* this ptirtv openlv nominated 
to any olViCf. It Ix-camc, al leiigfli, a subject uf coinpl-tiiii 
t'nat whilp nine tenths of the rank anil tile of the parly were 
old federalists, ail the ot)icca were lilleiJ bv thoi>e wlio hud 
formerly acteJ with ihc democrats. The federalists ini^ir^ted 
on having a share; accordingly two of their most distin- 
guished liMders were placed on ihcit* nomination for Con- 
gress in 1829, when the whole party fell into a minority 
of more than three thousand, which has since bcon in- 
creased to nearly ten thousand, leaving that party hope- 
less, except by art and management they hIihH bucrced in 
fomenting dissension among the present adherents of de- 
mocracy. 

It must have been remarked by those w ho have watched 
the coui'se of poliiician^^ in this country i that new converts 
evince more zeal and will go greater lengtlis than those who 
have steadily belonged to the same part^'. What men uf 
the federal parly are more violent at this time than those 
who ivent over to that party from our ranks, ajid who ha\e 
been conspicuous in many of the public ofiicci) of the ^tate 
for the few years preceding the revolution of 1329 I Sever- 
al of these remain in otllce whose terms have not yet ex- 
pired ; a.id not one of them, to my knowledge, hesitiites to 
hold on to his office or to make use of its iullucnce against 
the State and National adminisLrations which have been 

sanctioned by a. large majority of the people. 

* 4 * * * * • 

• •* * Standing as I do in the Senate 

alone from New-England friendly' to Andrew Jackson — 
coming there in despite of a political intolerance as despe- 
rate and unrelenting as ever existed in this or any other 
country; it will not surprise you, gentlemen, nor my fclluw 
citizens of New-Llampshii-e generally, to be informed that I 
neither entered the Senate on personal good terms with some 
gentlemen of that body, nor have my course of conduct or 
my votes been such as to conciliate their kindness or gooii 
wislies. It never was, and I trust in God it never will be, 
in me to compromise my principles or my duty to ray con- 
itituents for the favor or good graces of any man. As hum- 
ble men in pretensions as myself can and do receive the )ier- 
aonal attentions even of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. 
I have not been the favorite or received tlij persontil atten- 
tions of either: one of them has once deigned to notice the 
" still small voice" from the East, bm the bolitary iiidi\idiitl 
in the Senate from that part of the Cnion op;M>sed to his 
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:\n'rr.\n<\'vi\i\rr t»\\vn)cs of l.ai gaining f«ir thr voiva (»f llie 
J enj le ^>r lUe I'ie.-itle;u \ ,iiinl at au'i.i'^r tiiaij Ua& leproach- 
t'.d me for reading, as he saifl badly, extracts iVoir. lii-i « wn 
speech again^'t the Bank of ll'C United States in J81i. The 
<.'ther, hap preserved generally a dignified silence, content 
thai the luuder yelperuorhis kennel Iruni Maine and Dela- 
ware, (Uoluies and Clayton,) whose low and Liackguard 
ertoi trt were quite too indecent and too vulgar even to tind a 
j)lare in the most w'ortlilei»s oppositUin prints of the conntry, 

ijhouldt<et upon me. 

* * * * * * * 

The opjiosition in Congress were highly iiicenir^ed that 
their predictions of the bankruptcy and ruin of the Post Of- 
fice Department had not been verified. They supposed that 
such a result must necesHarily foUuw from the increased fa- 
cilities that had been given to the transmission of the public 
mails, and the extraordinary expenses incurred by granting 
4hese fa<ilitie8. 'J hey were mistaken — for akhough the 
great mail from Washington to New-Orleans had been ex- 
pedited to nearly double speed, and the mails to the other 
principal points of the Union in a similar ratio; although 
the number of post oilucs had been increased one fourth, and 
the trani^portalion from thirteen to fifteen millions of milej-; 
the annua! revenue was likewise increased in a ratio suffi- 
cient more than to cover all this expense, enabling the De- 
partment to extend still farther tlie mail facilities after the 
first of January next over more than l\4enty thousand miles 
of new mail roads. 

As if determined to break down the Department, the plan 
to :vl>olish newspaper |M)stage was pursued with great zeal 
and ardor by the opposition members ol the .Senate. Tlie 
newspapers already carrierl in the n;aii are probably as ten 
to one in weight when compared with letters ; while the 
revenue derived from them is "less than as one to ten of the 
letters. The. effect of abolishing newt-paper postage would 
have been to increase t!»^ weight of tiie mall four fold, ren- 
dering extra carriages necessary on all the great routes ; 
and the annihilation of nearly all the village newspapers in 
the country, making the business of publishing newspapers 
a monopoly to wealthy men in the large cities. One of the 
.Senators (Holmes of Maine) boldly avowed the object of the 
op)K)sition Senators who unanimously voted for this bill to 
he the giving their news{)apers at the seat of government the 
privilege of going free to all parts of the country, that they 
might break down this administration. lie j^aid the pariiec 
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stciod on equal gro'ind during the sitting of Congress, for 
ilien one could fiank as luany newspapers as (lie other; but 
that the administration had llie advantage in the public ofll- 
cers franking during the reces-s. liis lemedy for this sup- 

f>osed advantage was, abolishing newspaper postage entirc- 
y. Happily the proposition to break in upon the Post Otlice 
Departnaeit was ultimately defeated in the Senate by a sin- 
gle vote. 

Another prominent subject 'showing ihe utter recklessness 
of the leaders of the two bran( hes of the opposition in the 
Senate, was the rejection of the President's nomination of 
Martin Van Buren to l>e minister plenipotentiary to 
(ireat Britain. 1 have recently been informed that when 
Mr. Webster received intelligence how certain vacancies 
were filled in the Senate in the course of the last year, he 
decKred before he left Boston, that Mr. Van Buren *s nom- 
ination would \ye rejected ! This previous declaration serves 
to unfold the <]uplicity of the man who in such solemn terms, 
when the nomination came to be acted on, declared his ab- 
horrence of party spirit, and who so feelingly p<jrtrayed his 
regard for the honor of **the country and the whole country" 
no deeply tarnished in the despatches which the President 
directed Mr. Van Buren to write to Mr. M'Lane ! 

There is not perhaps in the worUI a man of greater amen- 
ity of manners, a man of more personal civility, a man who 
in all social intercourse treats more alike both political 
friends and opponents, than Mr. Van Buren. The men who 
were most embittered against him in the Senate, especially 
Mr. Webster, had often participated in his hospitality and 
kindness; indeed it is scarcely a year since it was noticed 
in the opposition papers that Mr. Webster and Mr. Van 
Buren were arm in arm at the Springs and enjoying there 
in high glee each other's society. The heart of that man 
may be better conceived than descrilied which could, in the 
absence of an intimate if not a personal friend, make a calcu- 
lation from the election of Senators how he might be per- 
sonally and politically prostrated, and afterwards carry that 
calculation into effect by feigning a reason which was any 
thing bufa true reason, and by a course of caucus drilling 
and management such as would disgrace the veriest dema- 
gogue. No wonder, when Mr. Van Buren returned, the 
Senator from Massachusetts could not meet or l»i«»k him in 
the face ! There is no object of so stroiitz aver.siun, as the 
individual by another individual most injured. 
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The rejection of Mr. \'an Biireii lias, howyer, had a ve- 
ry (liflerent oHiert from that contemplated by its authors — 
{Several weeks time were taken up in so arranging the votes 
of Senators as to effect his rejection — the three leaders, 
(Mes:?rs. Clay, Calhoun and Webster) were incessantly en- 
gaged until the requisite nnmljer of Senators was secured — 
there was more than one honest man deceived. But after 
all, the effort only went to disgrace those who made it — to 
arouse the spirit of the nation at the indignity which was 
offered to the President — and to unite the great democratic 
party throughout the Union on the most suitable person. for 

the second ollice in the government. 

******* 

I have thus glanced at some of the matters which have 
been the basis of the proceedings of one of the longest ses- 
sions of Congress since the adoption of the Constitution. — 
Con<iemning as 1 do the whole course of the opposition — be- 
lieving as 1 do their incentive to action was not a wish to 
promote ihe public good, but a desire to supplant the pres- 
ent administration anJ a determination to oppose its meas- 
ures right or wrong. I must attribute the obliquity to that 
esprit du corps which leads a mass of individuals to do that 
Collectively, which separately, they could not bo induced to 
do. With few exccplionr», the members of the Senate who 
have acted with the opposition are amiable and exemplary 
in all their private relations, and prer^erve the cliaracter of 
gentlemen. It is to be regretted that such men fthould feel 
themselves under obligations to follow in. the wake of polit- 
ical leaders grown utterly desperate and reckle>!s from cha- 
grin and disappointment that the people are no longer in- 
clined in them to place confidence. 

The man whose unbending integrity will not suffer him 
to look on corruption, on bargain and managem.mt, with 
complacency — who would not turn on his henl to save him- 
self in the most honorable office in the world — who shrinks 
not to discharge his duty and his whole duty come what 
will ; this man, stnnding in the way of ambitious dema- 
gogues uho would cheat the people of their rights, in the 
%vay of monopolies, who would manage the wealth of the 
rnuntry and control its industry, i.^ m ^re than any )tlier the 
object of present attention. Jiy his frien<]s he is admired 
with enth lis! i asm — by hif foes he is contemned with loud ex- 
ecrations. 1 have seen this man at various times and in 
various situations ; I have seen him while under excited 
feelings, and in the scenes of calm and quiet enjoyment. 
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Hp novfi • ?) o-.ks l)r;bin(i a iiian'jj ba^k wh.it he, will not Fav 
1 efoie [An face ; cxciteu <>ii any s-n^jpct, he in one of (he 
ii»otit iiiteiehting.Jiiicl eloquent men < f tlie age. lie convei>- 
es freely, and on every topic discovers a pnifoiind jvulgment 
looking far into confequences, and an intimate knovvtedge 
of human nature. He is probably a greater if not a more 
learned Statesman thart»any other now living ia the United 
States. And it may be fearles^sly averred that no public 
man in America ever had a more thorougli knowledge 
of every subject on which he was called to act, than has 
President Jackson. I have never known a candid political 
opponent spend any time with him so as 'o li.*ten to his 
conversation, who has not left him with the declaration that 
he had l«een entirely deceived in relation to hisi manners, 
his intelligence, and his general character. 

Mr. President, I have already taken up too much time, 
and have probably tired the patience of the company. In 
conclusion 1 will give as a sentiment, what, in uiy belie!', 
will always distinguish the true from a false political faith: 

The doctrines practised by the Democracy of the Gran- 
ite State — A limited Government, State Rights, Rotation 
in Ofiice, Economy in the public expenditures, no unneces- 
-urv Taxation, and universal Lil/crty and Equality. 



I. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
LAND BILIi, Li Senate of the United -States, 22d Jan. 
18J3. 

****** I must protest against the principles 
which are involved in the bill proposed to be amended. 

The original proposition presents itself as a direct appeal 
to tlie rupjdily of the several State governments in which 
the people are supposed to have a nearer interest than in 
the General Government — it is an invitation to take and eat 
of the forbidden tree, with the assurance "thou sha^lt not 
surely die." 

The friends of a high tariff in the old States are supposed 
t«> advocate the bill, while the opponents of a high tariff in 
the old States oppose it. The interest of the tariff and an- 
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ti-tariflr States, so far as relates to the reception of the divi- 
dend proposed, most be the same. Money must be as ac- 
ceptaole to the State of Georgia as to the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Why, then, does not Georgia seek the same dis- 
position of the public lands as does Massachusetts ? Geor- 
gia well knows that the proceeds of the public lands, ab- 
stracted from the Treasury, creates tlie necessi^ of raising* 
by taxation on the consumption of the country* an eqaa) a- 
mount; and Massachusetts, in the same thii^, fancies thi^ 
this additional taxation goes so much for the protection or 
that class of her citizens who have invested capital in vari- 
ous manufactures. 

The idea is altogether fallacious, that the great mass of 
the people of this country can be benefitted by the division 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
several States. So lon^ as the l^itimate expenditures of 
the National Grovernment exceed the amount of revenue 
raised from any other than public property, so long will 
such a division of the avails or the public lands among the 
several States lessen the burdens of the people not at all.— « 
We will see what will be the operation of tnis dividend oa 
the State of New-Hampshire. 

It will be admitted by all to be bad policy to raise mone^ 
in any government for the purpose simplv of distributing it 
among those who have originally contributed it. The ex- 
penses of collection and distribution and the interest or use ^ 
of the money raised during the term of the whole process 
are so much dead loss. The distribution of the avaik of the 
sales of the public lands, so long as it is necessary to raise 
money by impost or otherwise, is still worse' in principle 
than the taxation and the distribution to which I have allo- 
ded. It is worse to New-Hampshire and to all the States 
on the seaboard, because while those States receive less 
than their proportion from the public lands, they pay mere 
than their proportion of the taxes on imports to support the 
government . 

In the distribution of three millions of dollars, the propor- 
tion of New-Hampshire will be about sixty thousand. Thie 
sixty thousand dollars, augmented by the expens^ of colleo* 
tion and the greater portion of duties paid by consumers xm 
the seaboard ^an by those living far in the interior who 
consume less, will bring upon heir an additional tax of at 
least one hundred thousand dollars ; so that for every sixty 
cents received she pays out a dollar in new taxes. If an 
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indiTidaa] in his own private afiAini were to engage in such 
a specolation as this, he would be set down as a fool. 

Bnt it is not the loss from the specolation itself that I so 
much deprecate — it is the demoralizing efSect the dividend 
roost have on the healthy action of our State Governments. 
Where a State has incurred an enormous debt in attempting 
to make internal improvements in unproductive roads and 
canals, the application of the dividend might be well appli- 
.^d to discharge the interest upon an interminable burden 
^hich has been thrown upon such State ; and when thw 
applied would no longer be a subject of controversy; but in a 
State like New-Hampshire — a State which has been too poor 
to run herself millions in debt on splendid projects of roads 
and canals ; a State whose hardy yeomanry have contrived 
to make tolerably convenient roads and to improve the nav- 
igHtion of their rivers without either running the State as 
such in debt, or asking Congress for appropriations ; . in 
New-Hampshire this appropriation of sixty thousand dollars 
annually — if indeed the whole proceeds of the public lands 
shall hereafter give her this as a dividend — would go to turn 
our State government topsy turvy. 

The State would never consent that any portion of this 
dividend should go for the purpose of colonizing free blacks 
in Africa . But if it was to be applied for objects of inter- 
nal improvement, there would be an annual scrambling in 
the Legislature tliat would keep up a constant warfare be- 
tween the different sections of the State. The West there, 
would have an interest in making improvements which woold 
carry away the business from the East ; the extreme North 
would turn her roads towards the State of Maine, and the 
South would draw them towards Massachusetts, while the 
only seaport, and commercial capital of the State would 
consider that she had a claim that all the money should be 
expended to bring the whole business of the State into her 
lap. The result would be, that the strong would combine 
and deprive the weak of their proportion of the fasnefiits — 
that these benefits would be unequal — that new expedients 
would be resorted to to give the appropriation a aiflerent 
direction ; and that the State would be k^ from year to 
year in a turmoil. Thousands of dollars of the dividend 
would be expended in useless legislation, in contriving ways 
and means to secure some portion of the money. 

Projects of improvement would be started involviDg n 
greater expenditure than the land fund would warrant — 
Some bridge, or road, or canal, which had been beson and 
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«iMler-eitiiiuite<t— (or what project of tbia kiod, in its incipi- 
ent state, was ever estimated at half its cost V-must be 
completed ; the land fond from Congress &ils. The Stat* 
Boust hire money or raise additional sums by taxes to carrj 
the im|N'ovement cm. Where credit is good as that of a 
city corpwation or State, loans may be effected, if not ia 
this country, in Europe ; and posterity may have entailed 
upon it a perpetual tax to pay the annual interest on mooiqr 
applied to such improvements as will not aflbrd even a suffi- 
cient income to pay ibr their own repairs. t§ 

Is the land dividend applied to purposes of education 7 it 
will then be a matter of dispute wnetber it shall go to.a high 
school or a common school, to a collese or an academy — to 
prepare the pupil for the pulpit or the bar^ for suRgery or 
physic— or whether males exclusively, or finnales, or both, 
shall be entitled to its benefits. 

If, Mr. President, the amount of dividend was so modi 
gain to a State, the inconveniences that might arise firova 
State legislation on this subject were not woruiy to be nam- 
ed. But when it is considered that the State has to con- 
tribute its full share, and to pay a larg^er tax to fill the va- 
cancy which the abstraction of this dividend has produced, 
<< folly with his cap and bells" could not appear more ridic- 
ulous than this project. 

Are the State Governments to be reduced to abject de- 
pendence on the treasury of the nation 7 Are thev to depend 
on the breath and the favor of tlM two branches of Congress ? 
Are they to come here orouching for the means to enabia 
them to educate their children, or to complete some great 
public improvement ; at the same time they are taxed in 
what they eat, drink and wear, to fill that vacuum in the 
national chest which has been produced by the ^donation ? 
Do you call this a gift, afiivor, to any Stated 

It has become evident to mv mind that we most either 
confine the Legislation of the Federal Government to the de- 
fined objects of the Federal Constitution, or present that 
continued collision between the National and State Gov- 
ernments which must end in consolidation, anarchy and ul- 
timate dissolution. I am of those, Mr. President, who be- 
lieve Congress is no less potent under the powers expressly 
granted to it by the people of the States than the leffislatnres 
of the States are by the powers granted them by me people 
of each State. Rightly practised upon, there is a beao^ and 
a harmony in our Constitutions, locever assoring tht libir 
ties of the people. 
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The frameri of the Constitution never intended that the 
National Government diould raise money to be distribated 
among die State Governments, any more than they intended 
that the common funds of the General Government should be 
dissipated in splendid projects of internal improvement. — 
When Virginia ceded her title to the present States and 
territory north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, **asa 
iBommon fund" to dischaipe the debts of tiie revolution, could 
it be believed it was the intention of the terms of tlie com- 
paet that at an^ future time the avails of those fiinds should 
oe paid over directly l^ the General Government to the 
States of Massachusetts and Connecticut 1 

The extinction of our national debt presents this nation in 
an attitude to excite the admiration of the world; there is 
probably on record no other instance of the kind. Now is 
the favorable time to put that practical construction upon 
the Constitution which shall confine the government within 
its acknowledged limits, and leave full scope for the States 
to act in their several spheres. It will be impossible that 
this government shall go on, if Congress shall permanently 
assume powers which the framers of the Constitution never 
intended to grant; such, for instance, as the right to make 
unlimited appropriations for internal improvements, for 
roads, bridges, and canals, by which the people of the sev- 
eral States are to be bought up with their oWn money. If 
this power be contested, as 1 trust it will be successfully, 
what shall we say of the right of Congress to divide any por- 
tion of the common funds ojf the country among the States 

for the same object ? 

* • * * 

It has been said in debate, [by Mr. Chambers,] that this 
bill has been hailed in all parts of the country, as a measure 
of justice, and that "it is a just and equal distribution." — 
Just so fiaur, and no farther, has this bill been applauded, as 
the "American System" and the desire to keep up the du- 
ties on articles of consumptiou at the highest point, have 
found fovor. The legislature of Vermont, in the fear that 
her iron manufiustures will not be protected if an enormous 
duty sh^ll not be continued on that article necessary for the 
comfort and sustenance of the poor as well as the rich, has 
passed resolutions in favor of this land bill. An attempt 
was made to steal through the legislature of New-Hampshire 
resohitioBB to the same effect the last evening of its last ses- 
sion ; but the resolutions were voted out of the House bv 
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nearly two to one. The legiilators of that State had not fur- 
ffotten that their predecesfon, so long a^oas June22^ 1821, 
had resolved, that "any partial appropriation of the public 
lands for State purposes, is a violation of the spirit of our 
national compact, as well as the {X'incipies of justice and 
sound policy." 

For myself, Mr. President, I had rather tlie few thousand 
dollars which I possess in a manufacturing establiuhment 
should l>e sunk in (he bottom of the sea than to see, not the 
Union rent in twain, for that ''must and will be preserved"— 
but a spirit of hostility l>etween the different sections of tlie 
country engendered and perpetuated in the repeated attempts 
of the stronger to take advantage of the weaker. To the 
threatH of any State holdingr lien«If in a menacing attitude 
towards this nappy Union, oeiieving as I may that she has 
been impelled by politicians whose motives are any thing 
but commendable, 1 would not yield an indi ; so neither 
would I be prevented from prosecuting a course of right and 
justice to other patriotic States, racaose such a process 
would disarm the refractory even of a pretext for doin^ 
wrong. The bill for dividms the proceeds of the public 
lands — inasmuch as it will furnish occasion for continuing 
millions of taxes on importK which might otherwisa be dis- 
pensed with — inasmuch as it is one of the means to keep* up 
a system calculated to promote public discontent and even 
threatens bloodshed and civil war — has my decided disap- 
probation. 



J. 



MR. HILL'S LETTER TO THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
FESTIVAL, held at Concord, 28 Nov. 1833. 

Concord, N. H. Nov. 18, 1833. 
Gentlzmkr, — It would have given mo great pleasure 
to be able to altend the Typographical supper on the 28th, 
to which your polite card had invited mc. My public duty 
at the city of Washington requires that I should leave town 
before Hiat time. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century, since just emerged 
from an apprenticeship of seven years, in a country village 

18* 
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printing office, I commenced the buineai of a practical 
printer in Concord. The greater pcMrtion of what little ed- 
ucation I have received, has been in the printing office ; 
having never been to a school, of any sort, after the age of 
fourteen, and, up to that time, under the small means of in- 
struction affi)rded in a rough, new settled town; for nearly 
twenty years of early life, the whole time for study and im- 
provement had been taken from that usually devoted to rest 
or relaxation firom severe personal labor. 

No inconsiderable share of the present prosperity of this 
flourishing village is to be attributed to tne enterprise and 
industry of her printers and publishers. 

To them, perhaps, more than to any other profession, ia 
it due that business from all parts of tne State has particu- 
larly centred here ; and of all the mechanical callings* it is 
believed that those connected with printing and the manu&c- 
ture of books and newspapers are much more numerous than 
any other. When I first commenced here in 1809, there 
were three small printing houses only, the whole united ap- 
paratus of which would be scarcely sufficient to print a laree 
sized weekly newspaper of the present time. W ith the aid 
of a single journeyman and my eldest brother then under 
twenty years of age, the Patriot newspaper was printed 
weekly, and such jobs of ()rinting as came in from custom- 
ers were executed in addition. The printii^ press I then 
had was one that had been used at Norwich, Connectici]t,to 
print a newspaper of foolscap size, during the war of the 
revolution ; and the types were a remnant of those which 
had been nearly worn out by Mr. Etheridge of Charlestown, 
in printing a quarto bible, &c. The whole expense of the 
office was about $300 ; and it was really worth, perhaps 
half that sum. My colleagues in the business, in this town, 
were the late veteran printer George Hough, and our friend 
Jesse Carr Tuttle, the latter of whom printed a ri^il politi- 
cal newspaper. Mr. Hough had a font of Small Pica, and 
about a hundred pounds of old brevier type; and he had a 
printing press not quite as rickety as mine, because he had 
sold ray predecessor the older one, and bought another that 
had not been used probably more than twenty years, and this 
constituted nearly the whole of bis apparatus. He very 
rarely had more than one apprentice ; but he always worked 
himself when he had a job of printing on hand, and obtain- 
ed other occasional assistance. With the exception of my 
predecessor in the Patriot, WilHam Holt, Jr. who, 1 be- 
lieve was an apprentice of bis, Mr. Hough was one of the 
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roost accurate and neat printers I have ever known. The 
former, to my knowledge, has repoatcdly presented a proof 
sheet of eight octavo pagss without a single error. The lat- 
ter was proverbially modsrate in all his movements ; he was 
a politician of the ancient school, eschewing every thing 
that did not coincide with the doctrine practised by tlie fed- 
eral party thirty-five and forty years ago. We were always 
at swords points in our political opinions, contending each 
at or near the two extremes, but evon during that time of 
great political heat, the years 1812, 13 and 14, we were 
personally on so good terms that we printed and published 
together, at either office, two large octavo volumes of Con- 
gressional documents and debates, he leaving to me, as I 
had been principally instrumental in obtaining the subscrib- 
ers, the selection of documents and speeches for publication. 
As for our other colleague printer, Mr. Tuttle, his also 
were the old Scotch types which had long been used by Mr. 
Hough, and nearly every thin«^ done in his office was the 
newspaper ; this was at first larger than the Patriot, and 
better supported with advertising patronage. His paper, 
the Concord Gazette, generally was conducted by a hired 
•ditor of liberal education, ana had besides written contri- 
butions from most of the professional men on that side of tho 
question in the town ; wnile the Patriot had no one to de- 
pend upon but the young printer, who lacked much the advan- 
tages of experience^ and, as all his opponents insisted, of 
the sonud discretion necessary to the proper management of 
a newspaper. It is true, we were always actuated by a zeal 
which was scarcely ever at all restricted by considerations 
of personal interest ; but if our zeal has not been misdirec- 
ted more than half of die time, an honest motive must turn 
the scale in our favor. Our friend Tuttle generally had 
two or three apprentices and sometimes a journeyman ; but, 
for himself, he was never fond of the printing office. He 
was most at home in that business wliich is now and has 
been for years his occupation— a team of horses aud a snap 
of the whip were his delight. He did almost every thing 
and any tning with his horses; and not having enough to 
do on his own premises, he teamed to help others carry oif 
their land ; and hence for more than twenty years he has 
had affixed icy him the honorable appellation of Farmer 
Tuttle. About the time of the close of the late war he sold 
out his newspaper to a family of printers by the name of 
Spear; but in their hands the Concord Gazette did even 
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worse than in those of our Farmer, until it was finally dis* 
continued, leaving the Patriot the whole field. 

Such was the condition of our art iu this place twenty 
years affo. At this time there are six different newspaper 
establishments in the village, and these constitute bat a 
small portion of the printing done here. There are proba- 
bly more than twenty difierent kinds of school books stereo- 
typed and published here, some of which find a market at 
more than a thousand miles distance. I had the gratifica- 
tion to present the President and Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States and the Secretaries of War and Navy, who visit- 
ed this town last summer, widi specimens orthe fine Bible 
stereotyped and manufactured by Luther Roby & Co. and 
of the Christian Harmony, a volume of Music published by 
Horatio Hill & Co. Specimens, the almost entire raateri* 
al of which was produced here and which twenty years ago 
would have been thought wonderful if produced by the best 
artists in Europe. 

It is only necessary, gentlemen, that industry, vigilance 
and economy should oe practised to continue the advance 
here of this, which is justly denominated the *'art of arts." 
To the youns men of Concord engaged in this- profession I 
will say, "Go on, and prosper !" And for them especially 
will I ask leave to present the following sentiment : 

Employers and Employed. Not less honorable is the 
apprentice who labors than the master who is benefitted by 
that labor. Fidelity and industry in the one are the sure 
precursors of prosperity and success to the same person 
when he shall arrive in the position of the other. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant ; ISAAC HILL. 

Messrs. E. G. Eastman, 

Amos Head, }• Committee. 
W. Odlin, 
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K. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES, In Senate of Uni- 
ted States, 3d and 4th March, 1834. 

It is believed, however strong may be the doubts of the com- 
mittee, against the Bank seeking for political power, that 
there are millions of the people of America, who have no 
doubts on the subject. They understand the definition of the 
offence, ** what acts constitute it'* — "how it should be tried'* 
— **wlio is to be the judge" — and what "shall be the pun- 
ishment." And although the commitete think the charge 
too general too be either proved or disproved, they want 
no stronger proof than the admission of the party criminat- 
ed. The directors of the Bank in their pamphlet which 
has been laid on the tables of the Senators, in justification 
of the many thousand dollars of the funds of the Bank ex- 
pended in political publications, say: "This has been done 
with regret that it should be necessary, but with the strong- 
est conviction of its propriety, and without the slightest 
wish to disavow or to conceal it. On the contrary the Hank 
asserts its clear right to defend itself equally against those 
who circulate false statements and those who circulate false 
notes." And, although they deny that their object in pay- 
ing an amount for political publications unparallelled even 
by the expenditures of any mere political party in this coun- 
try, has extended beyond self defence, it is abundantly man- 
ifest from this pamphlet itself, that they consider misrepre- 
sentation and crimination necessary to effect that object.^ 
The Bank has poured out its funds through its ^gent, who 
is not limited in the amount of his expenditures, in the most 
profligate manner to partisan printers. It is said one edi- 
tion of seventy-five thousand copies of a single newspaper, 
printed at New-York, containing this report of {he direct- 
ors, and other offensive matter, have been lately circulated, 
evading the postage by addressing them to postmasters. It 
is also said that three or more editions of fifty thousand 
speeches, made since the commencement of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, printed on fair large type, at the expense 
of the bank, in one or more of which the Executive Head of 
this government is abused in unmeasured terms — have been 
circulated far and wide at the public expense. 

If the friends of the Bank are in real doubt whether or 
not the Bank owns presses, and carries on the business of 
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party political management on an extended scale, the mass 
of the citizens cannot bat be convinced of a (act of which 
many persons have ocular demonstration. 

But, Mr. President, my present object is to notice the 
panic and agitation produced by the distress for money 
which is felt in the commercial cities of the union. What 
has produced that distress ? Both the friends and the foes 
of the Bank have admitted that the Bank, wielding a capi- 
tal of thirty-five millions, and controlling the pecuniary 
means of debtors to twice the amount of that capital, can 
prodace temporary distress. This fact admitted, the only 
question is, has the Bank taken those measures which are 
calculated to produce distress 7 

That the Bank can produce temporary distress at a given 
point, has been abundantly proved by the conduct of its 
branch at the commercial capital of New-Hampshire, in 
1829. Very little of the capital of this Bank has ever beea 
owned in that state. Three hundred thousand dollars were 
sent to that town, and loans to the amount of perhaps half a 
million of dollars were urged upon that community at a time 
when there was abundant capital in the State Banks for all 
the l^itimate business of the town and its vicinity. Thi» 
made money so easy of attainment, that men who had a 
little money and some credit, were ipduced to take more 
money from the Branch Bank and invest it in manufacturing 
establishments. After the Tsiriff law of 1828 had passed, 
the manufacturing stock fell, in many instances sinking the 
whole investment, so that where the bank had had no other 
security, bad debts were made, and where collateral security 
was given, those who hired the money, and their sureties 
became the sufferers. A large portios of the business men 
were stripped of their all, and the Bank lost in bad debts 
some eighty thousand dollars. 

To improve the affairs of that Branch, it was recommen- 
ded that its management should be placed in the hands of & 
great Bank attorney, with an addition of some fifleeQ hun- 
dred dollars per year to the salary of its former President.— 
This Bank attorney, ignorant of the wants of the men of bu- 
siness, as he was ot whait was the true interest of the Bank, 
took it into his head because the Bank had made bad debts 
from speculators in the State, that the substantial men of 
business who remained, oiwht no longer to be trust«d» and 
in violation of tba terms of payment on which loaiM had 
been made, called on all the customers of the Bank to pay 
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foiir for one of what they were reqoired to pay by the im- 
plied terms of their first contract. Preceding even this, ha 
made a loan to a single house in Boston of nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars at one time, drawing the specie firom the 
local banks, whereby the? were for the moment unable to 
furnish the relief which Uiey otherwise might have done.— > 
The customers of the Branch Bank were pressed, they in 
torn pressed others, the specie which was the substratum 
of the entire currency, was abstracted, and the expansion 
and contraction of the United States Bauk paper xrwlft a- 
lone might be set down as the sole procuring cause of the 
distress and embarrassment which followed. It was thie 
arbitrary breach of fiiith with the customers of the Bank 
that induced the merchants and men of business of all par* 
ties to petition for the removal of the man who had caused 
the distress. The present Secretary ol the Navy, then a 
resident of Portsmouth, and myself, were Uie organs of the 
wishes of that community. Mr. Woodbury wrote the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, expressing the dissatisfoction of the 
citisens at the conduct of the offending officer, and requesc- 
iog the influence of that department to assist in correcting 
the evil; and I wrote two gentlemen of Philadelphia, en- 
closing for the president of the bank the petition of "ai^ 
respectable members of the New-Hampshire Legislature,'' 
ana another petition subscribed **by most of the business 
men, merchants at Portsmouth, witfaioat distinction of par- 
ty," requesting that the cause of the trouble might be remov- 
ed — that a board of directors of mixed political character^ 
(instead of a board exdusively hostile to the state and na- 
tional administrations) should be delegated for the year 
which was about to commence, and that the ''institution in 
that State may not continue to be an engine of political op- 
{Hression by an/ party." These were my words, and a most 
disingenuous use was made of them, and of the petitions 
which they covered, by the President of the mother Bank, 
who not only exposed these petitionn to the derision of his 
agent, but lustined and retained that asent in office, till by 
Uie force of public opinion, he left both the office and the 
State. 

The oppression and contumely heaped upon the citixens t^ 
Portsmouth didnot end the affiiir. This isolated transaction 
is made, in a pnblieation bearing the sanction of Nicholas 
Biddle and eleven directors of the Bank at Philadelphia, at 
a meeting on the 8d December, 1888, the ground of a weigh- 
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ty charge against the admiDistration. The pamphlet charg- 
ei as fullows : 

" It was in the mid«t of this career of inoflcnsive useful- 
ness, when soon afler the accession to power of the present 
Executive, th« purpose was distinctly revealed that other 
dutie? than those to the country were required — and that it 
was necessary for the bank in administering its affairs, to 
consult the political viev\s of those who had now obtained 
the ascendancy in the Executive. It is understood that soon 
afler that event a meeting was held in JVashington of 
the principal Chiefs, to consider the means of perpetua- 
ting their new authority ^ and the possession of the Bank 
was among the most prominent objects of the parties as- 
sembled. The first open manifestation of the purpose was 
in June, 1829, when a concerted effort was made by the 
Executive officers to interfere in the election of the Board 
of Directors at Portsmouth." 

When and where was this meeting of ''principal chiefs" 
in the city of Washington to get "possession of the Bank?" 
The charge can be but the mere coinage of the brain of one 
who had doubtless often consulted the will of other "princi- 
pal chiefs" as a guide to what should be his own course of 
action in future "fair business transactions." To give such 
a charge even an air of probability, it ought to have been 
followed by some consequences of a more marked official 
character, than letters from Mr. Woodbury, then not con- 
nected with the Cabinet, and myself, representing the wish- 
es of an oppressed and injured community in the distant 
State of New-Hampshire. If it had been the object of the 
''principal chiefs" to lay hold of the bank, and convert it 
to political purposes, the Secretary of War would not at 
that time have attempted, for the accommodation of the cit- 
izens of that State, to remove the funds to pay pensioners 
from the vaults of that Bank to another State bank of more 
convenient location. At no time have the friends of the ad- 
ministration manifested a desire to convert the Bank of the 
United States into a political engine, or to take it under 
their exclusive control. 

Mr. President, there never was a time more propitious 
than the present for the Bank of the United States to com- 
mence the "winding up of its concerns." If the directors 
of the Bank understood the true interests of the institntion, 
they would commence the work with alacrity ; jand they 
would find that a course of mildness and accommodatwii 
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would be far more salutary to the Bank than the opposite 
course, which they now are pursuing. l*his, however, does 
not seem likely to be the case from present appearances.—* 
Recent advices from the city of New-York, lekve us to infer 
that the Bank has determined we shall not <*hav i: pkacv, 
BUT THE SWORD." The directors of the branch Bunk at 
that place have not only refused to ugite with the lucul banks 
in attempting to relieve the distresses of the cbmmuniw,but 
they have retiised to have it understood that they wiU not 
run upon State Banks for specie the moment these last shall 
discount for the purpoee of relieving individuals^ and these 
directors assign ibr their belli^rent aspect the reason of 
their peculiar relations at this time with the Government ! 
Those peculiar relations we are left to infer; and these we 
may safelv say to be a determination to force the return of 
the deposites, and with that a re- chartering of the Bank.— 
Indeed we have it announced in the known organ of the 
Bank (the National Intelligencer) in this city, that'the Bank 
will never consent either to take any stens for the. relief of 
tho community itself, or suffer tlie State Banks to do it, im- 
til the State Banks selected by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry as places of deposite, shall themselves ask to have the de- 
posites taken from them, and restored to the United States 
i^ank ! Here the People and the State Banks have their 
choice of the only alternative. The State Banks must be 
destroyed, and die distress kept up so Ions as the means to 
do it can be furnished by the Bank of the IJnited States; of 
else the Qovernment, the People, the State Banks, must 
consent to UNCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION and DE- 
GRADATION ! This looks so much like die conditions and 
requirements of a certain New-England conclave twenty 
years ago, who sent a mission to Mr. Madison, demanding 
of the Government to submit unconditionally to such terms 
of peace as Great Britain might grant, that I have about as 
mnch foith that the one wiU be attended with success as the 
other. 

I readily and freely admit, that in the vicinity of the mo- 
ther Bank and its branches, more than common pecuniary 
distress does now prevail. There they have put on the 
screws ; and where the Bank had made extensive loans the 
pressure is felt — where the people have been so fortunate as 
never to have had the benefits of the Bank's capital, there 
is very little distress. It is the extension of loans and their 
sudden contraetion which produce revulsions in trade — it is 
the facilities of credit suodeuly caught up that cause Uie 
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di«treM. Tliat the Bank can expand or contract — that it 
can at any* time make money plenty or cMsarce where it has 
an exclusive operating capital, or wherever it can concen- 
trate its operation, is true; and being true, furnishes the 
strong conclusive reason why I would never place the power 
a^ain in its hands. With the strong expression of the peo- 
ple against the Bank, manifested in the triumphant election 
of General Jackson, I should consider myself a traitor to 
that people, now to vote in favor of continuing the odious 
monopoly. Wherever there is a branch of this Bank, there 
we find an attempt to oppress. Ever since the Hegira of 
Mr. Biddle's attorney-agent from New-Ham pah ire, the bu- 
sinefd uf the Bi-anch in tliat State has been small; from 
1829 to 1S30, the branch did not do sufficient business to 
pay the salaries of Its officers — that is, the amount of inter- 
est on its b^and was not enough to pay the salaries of its 
Vresident, Cashier, clerks and waiters. But the little 
branch there, \s contributing its mite to do what the parent 
Bank requires. A recent letter from an intelligent gentle- 
man at that place says : — 

** You know that it is my great desire, that the monster 
which has so lung held the purse strings of the nation should 
be prostrated, and no longer be permitted to tyrannize over 
other monied instutions. The monster seems however, de- 
termined to die hard, and do all the mischief in its power 
before it expire?, putting on the screws with all its might. 
Even the little branch here is doing all it can to *<make the 
people feel," as they term it, by withholding discounts and 
getting hold of the bills of the State Banks in this town, 
and holding them in a menacing attitude, preventing our 
disef)uiitin:^ t^ the extent we otherwise could." 

In the interior of the State, among the mass of the peo- 
ple, but little pressure is felt. The larger portion ef these 
people ai-e men who never ask for a bank fiivor — who rely 
Ht all times on their own resources, and who of course would 
prefer a hard money currency to any other currency. They 
do not believe that United IStates Bank notes are any b^ter 
as a currency than their own State Bank notes; and gladly 
would they see the flood of paper circulation superseded by 

silver and "old. 

»* ♦ ♦ • ♦ • 

On yesterday, I examined the report of the Committee * 
Finance, and attempted to show that neither the facts Dort e 
inferences of that report were sufficient to inndidaietbe 
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reasons of tlie Secretary of the Treasury for the cemoTal of 
the depositee. 

I attempted to sliow that the alleeation is untrue, that ef- 
forts are making to array the prejudices of the jsoor against 
the rich, to the injury of the Bank. 

I attempted to show that one of the present fast and influ- 
ential friends of the Bank presented, fourteen years ago, 
such an array of facts and inferences as demonstrate most 
clearly, that those who then opposed and now support the 
Bank, are condemned from their own raouths. 

I attempted to show that the present party opposed to the 
administration, have for a long time been panic-makers, 
whenever, out of place and power, they could invent any 
plausible pretext tor creating excitement. 

I attempted to show that the branch Bank in New-Hamp- 
shire, in 1829, and previous, played the same game of ex- 
pansion and curtailment that is now playing by the mother 
Bank and its branches in all parts of the United States, and 
that although it succeeded in bringing ruin on some,it failed 
to make itself popular or acceptable to the people of New- 
ilampehire. 

I challenged the proof to the charge made by the Direct- 
ors of the Bank in their publication of December last that 
the ^'principal chiefs" of the administration had a meeting 
in this city in 1829,.for the purpose of concerting measures 
to make the Bank a political engine; and have disproved 
that charge so far as strong presumptive evidence could 
disprove it. 

1 have shown that the Bank itself voluntarily put the 
question of re-charter or no charter on the result of the last 
Presidential election; that it took this position from choice, 
and put all its means, without limitation, into the contest, 
interfering and attempting to influence the elections to the 
full extent of its ability ; and that the Bank now stands in 
the position of that individual who should propose his own 
terms— make his own bargain ; and after he should have a- 
vailed himself of all the privileges of his own terms, should 
insist that a decision should go for nothing, because it had 
been discovered that the right belonged to the other party; 
and claim a new trial by a tribunal wiiich the people (the 
opposite party) never had sanctioned. 

I have shown that the Bank has wantonly, and with mal- 
ice aforethought, contrived the means which should break 
up the currency of the country, and destroy the facilities of 
trade and exchange; and that within the last six months it 
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h»a premeditated embarrasmieat and ruin to the trade of 
tho country; that, throao^h distrera and 8afferiDg»*it^inight 
force on the People what it could not obtain |^by a £iir use 
of its capital and influence. 

I have ebown that a sreat portion of the suffering and pe- 
cuniary distress have been caused by over-trading and an 
inflated paper credit; and that this distreeiB coold at any 
time be produced b^ the Bank, whenever its owners and di- 
rectors should feel it to be for their interest to bring the dis- 
tress into operation to further their purposes. 

I have shown thfit the pecuniary distress has not been 
confined to the United Sute^. That it preceded, and was 
more severe in the British Provinces on the North, and in 
the West Indies, than it is in this country ; and that it is 
even felt to a considerable extent in Great Britain, where a 
National Bank had iust been re-chartered ; frona which (acta 
it may fairly be inferred, either that the present distress 
wonla not have occurred at this time if the United States 
Bank had not wantonly produced it, or that we might have 
had partial distress, with the exercise of the best disposi- 
tion on the part of the Bank. 

I have shown, that in NeW'England, the sound state of 
the currency is not at all dependent on the United States 
Bank — that the local banks there regulate the currency. I 
have also shown that that the prices of tlie formers' produce 
have there been higher within the last two months than they 
have been at any corresponding period for several years — 
that where there has been bo overtrading, there ia no in- 
common pecuniary distress; and that the great mass of the 
community are better off in a pecuniary point of view tbas 
they had before been for many years. 

The people of my State, at every successive election, have 
sanctioned the veto of the President of the Maysville road 
bill, and thus declared that Congress has not the consCitB- 
tional power to make appropriations for roads and caaab, 
or any other mere object of local improvement. 

The same people have sanctioned the veto of the Presi- 
dent on the bill re-chartering the Bank of the United States, 
believing that institution to be ''One of the most deadly hos- 
tility existing against the principles and form of our Coo* 
stitution," inasmuch as it possesses, **in time of war the 
power to dictate to the nation the peace it should accept, or 
to bankrupt the government by withdrawing its aid, asd 
inasmncb, in time of peace, it has proved itself of sufficicat 
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power to agitate the whole country, to break in upon the 
foundations of its great basinesf, and to threaten its entire 
mercantile relations, with derangement and ruin. 

The same people have sanctioned all honest efforts to re- 
duce the taxes on imports, and have discountenanced tlie 
idea that our agriculture and rnhnufictures can thrive and 
flourish only when the government shall secure to them a do- 
mestic monopoly l>y oppressive taxation. As they have op- 
posed high taxes for protection, so tkey are opposed to those 
profuse expenditures which render high taxes necessary. — 
They have seen, not without regret, the disposition of the 
two last Congresses, to increase the public expenditures; 
they believe that millions are little better than thrown away 
which hare been appropriated to objects of professed im- 
provement; they do not believe it necessary for the welfare 
or prosperity of the District of Columbia, in addition to the 
immense amount paid in salaries and impr()vements of the 
public property, that there should be from five hundred thou- 
sand to a million of dollnrs aninially appropriated to keep in 
repair or build her roads, bridges, and canals; they do not 
l>elieve that two or three hundred thousand dollars should 
be appropriated annually fur the benefit of printers employed 
to oppoie and vilify the people's President and the people's 
administration. In short, the people of l\ew-llampgliire 
have often expressed, and will continue to express the opin- 
ion, that the General Government should confine its action 
to the objects specified by the constitution; that strict econ- 
omy should be exercised in the public expenditures; that no 
taxes should be imposed for protection, l>elicving that com- 
munity the best protected, which is the lightest taxed. 

The same people have ever looked upon the two ex- 
tremes — extremes which seem lecently to have embraced 
each other— of consolidation on the one hand, and nullifica- 
tion of the constitution on the other, with equal abhorrence 
and disgust. They believe there is a redeeming power in the 
ballot-lx>xe8 of our country, in the intelligence and good 
sense of the whole people <k the United States, not only to 
furnish a corrective for all encroachments upon State Rights, 
but to secure the execution of laws constitutionally enacted, 
whenever any minor Iwdy of the people shall attempt to re- 
sist them. 

George Washington saved his country by his great pru- 
dence and forecast, especially in the winter of 1776-7, when 
a general despondency had taken hold of the people, and 
when, almost destitute of meansynnd with but the skeleton 
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of an army, composed of men retUiced to skeletons by priva- 
tion and sufTcring, he phinnnd and executed the glorious vic- 
tory of the 25th Dec. at Trenton. 

Andrew Jackson also gras|Mul the drowning honor of his 
country — shall I say, saved his country from impending ru- 
in — by his prudence and forecast — by that miglity energy of 
mind which could create the means where the most of human 
kind would deem it impossible, and which stilling the clam- 
ors and caballing of treachery, converted a mass-of the raopt 
incongruous ntaierials into a formidable bulwark of defence; 
and what is still uioic matter of wonder, from these mate- 
rials furnished the ujcans of annoyance and death to an at- 
tacking army, which was iha tlowerand pride of the enemy, 
in the great virtory at IS'cw-Orlean?, Jhu. 8, 1815. 

George Washington preserved tlje Union from the incen- 
diary machinations of the Eastern foes to our republican 
confederacy, terminating in the abortive treason of the 
Hartford Convention, by that immortal legacy which enjoin- 
ed it as our duty to "frown indignantly on the first dawning 
of any attempt to alienate one portion of the country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred tics w)iich bind its sever- 
al parts." 

Andrew Jackson al?!o preserved the Union against the 
attempts of foraenters of niischieffat the South, who, seizing 
the occasion of supposed oppression, taught an honest but 
deluded people, that no allegiance was due the constituiion 
of our national government; he saved it, by energetically 
and promptly practicing in the winter of 1832, on the sen- 
timent first utleretl from his own lips, and ^hich has since 
beeu responded by millions of, freemen; *' 2'Ae Union — ii 
must be preserved /" The bold and resolute stand which 
be then took, caused a fearful trembling among those who 
had threatened breaking down the confederacy, and forced 
them to retreat ingloriously from the field under the cover of 
a fire from those who had been the source of their compbiint:?, 
and finally into the very arms of the party which had hccu 
the author of the oppression of which they complained. 

Thomas Jefferson by his example and his doctrine, res- 
tored the constitution to its true reading, and expelled the 
corru|)tion and abuse of power which a party in this coun- 
try, obtaining an ascendancy have be»n wont to exercise — 
he confined the operations of the general government to its 
legitimate purposes — he opposed lavish appropriations and 
unnecessary expenditures — he was an enemy to high taxa- 
tion^ and to interference with the rights reserved to the 
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Slates — he inv.iiiably removed from office those imbittered 
partisans niio opposed his aduiiiiistration and the popular 
principles of the country. He considered the national bank 
to \ye an institution of the "most deadly hostility" to "the 
f)riuciples and form of our constitution," and had a bill, 
chartering the bank, passed both houses of Congress, there 
cannot be a doubt he would have placed upon it his veto. — 
For his strict democratic principles, for his enthufeiiasti« at- 
tachment to the rights of the people, for his strong and 
lasting hatred to opprension of uU kinds, no man has been 
more abused and vilified than was the illustrious apostle of 
American liberty. 

Andrew Jackson under a system of increasing comiptlon, 
has again attempted and is now laboring to restore the con- 
stitution to its original reading. He has set his face against 
corruption and abuse of power. He would confine the pub- 
lic expenditures to the legitimate objects of the constitution. 
He would relieve the people from unnecessary taxation, and 
he would prevent all encroachments on State rights. He 
has removed from office some of the embittered partisans 
who derifle his principles and his administration. Better 
than all, he has had the moral courage to take upon himself 
the sole responsibility of vetoing the charter of a bank of 
the United States, and has thus preserved the country from 
that blighting curse, a moneyed corporation, "possessing in 
time of war the power to dictate to the nation the peace it 
should accept,*' and in peace the power at any time to pro- 
duce extended pecuniary distress. And scarcely less than 
was the illustrious apostle of liberty, is the name of Andrew 
Jackson held up to reproach by the party which has ever 
been opposed to free principles. 

More than either Washington or Jefferson has 
Andrew Jackson been successful in his administration 
of the department of foreign relations; there is no govern- 
ment in the world having intercourse with our own, that 
does not repose in him all tlie respect that is due to upright 
exertions and honest intentions; and his known decision of 
character has aided tlie peculiar situation of this country, 
to prove those concessions of right for his administration, 
which had been denied to all others; and truly may it be 
said that not only has Jackson filled tlie place, in the field 
and the cabinet, of both Wafihington and Jefferson, but that 
he has gone beyond them both in securing for the nation, 
the confidence and respect of all the principal kings, prin- 
ces and potentates of tlie world. Hereafter shall hva CaAscAi 
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be transcended by but few men wbose deeds have t'bed lus- 
tre upon their species. 



L. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
POST OFFICE, In Senate of United States, 11 June, 
1834. 

I had foreseen, Mr. President, from the commencement, 
that an attack was to be made, during the present session, 
oa the Post Office Department. Circumstances had forced 
that Department into a position, that, whether culpable or 
not, blame might )!ie imputed to its managemant : and that 
obliquity which has never tired from the day and hour Presi- 
dent Jackson came into office, until the present day and hour, 
in blaming every act of his administration, would not let this 
session slip without presenting more **gorgoas and chimeras 

dire " on the subject of the Post Office. 

* « » • • « 

When the complicated machinery of this great establish- 
roent is considered, the wonder is, how it should get on at 
all. We seem scarcely to be aware, when the mail enable:^ 
us to converse every day with our friends, at the distance of 
five hundred or a thousand miles, carrying and fetching com- 
munications at the rate of a hundred miles a day, tmt the 
insignificant amount we pay in postage on a letter or news- 
paper, is liie whole tax which is imposed on the commnnity 
for the privilege. Yet huw heavily are the people taxed (or 
each and every operation pertaining to the War and Navy 
Departments! Nay, those very Departments, themselves a 
direct tax in every thing else on the public treasury, are 
saved hundreds of thousands annually, by fiee commu- 
nications received through this very rost Office Depart 

ment. 

» • « • « • 

The present condition of the Department ought not for a 
moment to be a matter of surprise, when it is considered 
that, in addition to the enormous burden thrown on it by 
tlie act of Congress of 1832, which c^^tablished many thous- 
and miles of new post roads, &11 the facilities asked for by 
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llic citizens, and especially those urged by members of Con- 
gress, as well for increasing the speed of the mails, as for 
adding to the number of times of transmission, have been 
granted up to the time of an ascertained deficit to the re- 
ceipts. The fault of the Post Master (icneral (and I am not 
disposed to deny this to be a fault) has been that he has done 
every thing to accommodote the public, and thought too lit- 
tle of the means that were to accomplish it. 

It is mentioned with exultation, that the " Department is 
entirely and hopelessly insolvent;" and a Senator (Mr. 
('lavtr)n) yesterday took to himself great credit for having 
naid three ycnrs ago that the Department either was then, 
or soon would be bankrupt. The Senator knows full well 
what party was in the ascendent during the last Congress. — 
So far as the action of Congress has been considered, there 
can be little doubt of a deliberate design formed to throw 
embarrassments on the Department. Suppose the plan had 
riuccec<lcd for abolishing newspaper postage, which was 
pushed with so much zeal in this body two years ago ! Does 
any one believe that the Department could have gone on, sup- 
porting the additional burden which that act would have 
imposed ? And yet the surreptitious introduction, at the 
close of the session of Congress two years ago, of a clause 
into an appropriation bill, extending the franking privilege 
to members of Congress for the whole year, and nmking that 
the permanent law, can be regarded in no other light than a 
predetermined intention to throw embarrassments in the 
way of the Department. The public have no correct no- 
tion of the extent to which this franking privilege is carried, 
covering not ordy the correspondence of members themselves, 
but that of their friends at home and abroad. These free 
letters are not only carried without charge, but the Post- 
master is entitled to a compensation of two cents on each 
free letter delivered: and a single post office in one of the 
western States has been named to me, which, before this 
franking privilege was extended, yielded to the Depart- 
ment at the rate of twenty or thirty dollars per annum, 
which, since that extension, has actually brought the 
Department in debt to it some sixty or seventy dollars a 
year. 

The same Senator (Mr. Clayton) says he entreated the 
Chairman of the Post Oflice Committee to a. i-t him in ar- 
resting the downward state of things in the Post Office De- 
partment! I would be glad to be informed what measure 
that gentleman has ever proposed or advocated calculated 
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to lefcsen or prevent ihe expenses of that Deparlmeut. If the 
fault-findin<;fpirit exhibited by the gentleman towards it, has 
contributed at all in preventing embarrassment to the De- 
partment, the gentleman ought to have due c^redit for alibis 

labors of love towards it. 

• » • « « • 

From iho year 1810 to the year 1829, 1 was a contractor 
under the Depi^rtment to carry a number of mails in the 
State of New-Hampshire. At no time, I believe, did tliese 
contracts exceed tlie sum of three thousand dollars per an- 
num. Contracts were issued to me under Mr. Gran|;er,Mr. 
Bleigfl, and Mr. M'Lean. In no instance, under either of 
thes» gentlemen, did I ever obtain a contract but on terms 
of fair competition with all other, bidders. The circum- 
«tance of having been for twenty years a contractor, enables 
tee to explain, what wa.« yesterday made a grave subject of 
complaint against the department in the State which I have 
the honor to represent. 

(n that State, among a number of others, Horatio Hill is 
a contractor for several routes. As his name happens to be 
associated with another who is the conductor of a newspa- 
per — for he is no political writer, and scarcely a politician 
nimself — the keen optics of the committee were directed to 
the discovery of some alarming, some astounding favoritism 
in hia case. Tliey could not find, on a careful inspection of 
the contracts, any extra allowances, but they did find what 
greatly alarmed the Senator from New-Jersey. They found 
written out on the face of his contracts, what I have good 
reason to believe they would have found written out in other 
contracts in that part of the country, a grant of what is call- 
ed the *• newspaper privilege," Now, sir, can you divine 
■what this newspaper privilege means 1 The Senator firom 
New-Jersey appears to be altogether in the clouds on. this 
matter;^ and lest he should conti«ue to suppose that the 
newspaper privilege in the Granite State were some in- 
fernal machine, slaying his political friends by thousands, 
I will attempt to qniet bis apprehensions and tethiro right. 

In New-Hampiihire as in some of the other New-England 
States, almost every farmer and mechanic is well informed 
on politiciil affairs, and takes one or more newspapers. — 
Ever since I had any knowledge of that State, in most of 
the towns through which a mail carrier passfed, these news- 
papers are carried and delivered by the carriers, at the 
do>ors of those who took them. The privilege of tbe car- 
sjring Aod delivering of newspipera out of (he mial has beea 
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4111(1 istiirbed ever nin^e tbe ef>tablit$hment of tlve Post Office 
Department, although the law miffht be so coratnied as to 
re()nire that all newspapers sboula be carried in tha mail. — 
This practice had been continued without any notice of tlie 
newspaper privilege on the face of the contract, and news- 
papers were carried out of the mail through all parts of 
New-England. About four or five years ago, some agent of 
the department — and these agents have been kept up nnder 
all administrations — discovered that persons in some of the 
ciiifis and larger towns, were in the habit of evading the 
payment of postage by wrapping their letters in a newspa- 
per and forwardinff it in tlie mail stage. To correct thin 
evil an order was issued from the department, directing the 
carriers to carry no newspapers out of tbe mail. As might 
lie well supposed, this order was not well received by the 
newspaper readers, they could not readily consent, while the 
carrier paused daily by tlieir door^, to travel a distance 
of half a dozen miles, or even oith mile, to a post office to 
obtain their newspapers. The department very soon relax- 
ed its orders in relation to newspapers, and suffered the car- 
riers to take them as usual. In some instances, if not in 
all, where newspapers had been thus carried by contractor*, 
to put an end to all doubt on the subject, the newspaper 
privilege — meaning the right to carry and deliver newspa- 
fiers out of the mail — was noted in the proposals — and 
where the proposals were accepted this condition was of 
course entered on the face of the contract. This trifling 
iHcidcnt, in no wise altering what had been tbe practice 
/rom time imrnemorinl throughout the whole interior of New- 
England, is the whole amount of the enormity that has been 
perpetrated wirth malice prepense, by the department, in the 
case of Horatio Hill. If the Senator from New-Jersey, or 
the majority of the Post Office Committee will call for per- 
sons and papers at the department, he or they will probebly 
find that there are cases of contract other than that of Ho- 
ratio Hill, in which this newspaper privilege has been in- 
serted ; at all events, they may ascertain, that the ** news- 
paper privilege" is net confined to the State of New-Hamp« 
fhire, or to one side of the politfcal question,^ and that 
newspapers are carried -out of the mail as w ell in Marine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut, as in New-Hamp- 

ahire. 

« « « « « * 

The political friends of the Scnaters who assail New- 
iiampsoire who ace jxiaii contractors in that State will not 
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thank them for the niaoner in which their contracts are no* 
ticfxl. Even in that State, which is pointed at as a greater 
politicjtl sinner than her sisters, mnch the largest amount 
of money |viid by the post oiiice department to mail con- 
tractors, goes directly into the |)Ocket8 of our political op- 
poneiitti ; ?n(i »o long as they shall conduct as honorable 
oppoDOits ; Ku long as they Fhall continue to do business, 
and ticat alike men on all sides ofev^y political question; 
so long as they shall treat us as fairly as they do those wka 
difl'er from iis in opinion; there will be little dis(K>sition on 
our part to d(.>prive them of at least equal rights with oth- 
ers io an ltu)u)rable competition for tlie pay and emc^uments 
of carrying tlie public mails in the Granite State. 

I have said, sir, that the patronage of the post office de- 
partment is not confined to the frietids of the administra- 
lion. Of the money paid to mail contractors ; of the extra 
allowances made to mail contractors in the six New-Eng- 
land States, mnch the largest portion has been, and con- 
tinues to go into the hands of political opponents. T was 
in this city as a mail contractor in the fall of 1828, previous 
to tlie closing of my contracts with the Department. The 
New-England contractors were generally here at the tim^. 
I was not a little surprised to be told that I was the only 
open and decided friend of the election of Andrew Jacksoo 
among them all, and was asked how I could expect to ob- 
tain any contracts. The contest wasthea fierce and warm. 
I was at that time the conductor of a newspaper, and had 
the fortune to be considered worthy of persecution for opin- 
ion's sake, by an accidental ascendency of a piebald party 
in my State, consisting principally of old federalists, aided 
by a portion of nominal republicans, who were more anx- 
ious for the honors and emoluments of office, than for the 
furtherance of any honest principle. The same contracton 
who were here in 1828, in most instances are now cootract* 
ors; not one of them, I will dare allege, has lost his 
contract, or been deprived of the benefits of his bid by 
'the present Postmaster General, on account of his political 
opinions. 

On the whole, Mr. President, I cannot say 1 regret the 
scrutiny which the Post Office Department has encountered 
from the examination of a hostile committee. If that com- 
mittee, seeking occasions to criminate the department, hat 
discovered any thing eensurable, censure should be liestowed 
sm it shall bo deserved. If the committee hag told more than 
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MAS ti'ue oil one side, there is also good rfason to believe 
that much of the truth remains to he tuld in relation to the 
other side. If they have not spared the transactions uf the 
friends of the administration in connexion with the busi> 
ncss of the department, there is certainly good reason to 
believe that the contracts and extra allowances for carrying 
mailji, and the blanks, paper, and twine, anS other jobs fur- 
nished to their own friends, have (Taesed entirely free' from 
animadversion. 

I listened attentively to the reading of both reports. X 
weighed earnestly the tesiimony that was adduced to prove 
corruption or intententional misconduct, on either the. head 
or subordinates of the department, nnd I am constrained to 
say, that although the charges of malconduct are made with 
great con6deuce, there is much less of evidence to sustain 
those charges than I had been lead to anticipate from tlie 
rumors that weie in circulation. 



M. 



EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
DELIVERY OF THE RESOLUMONS OF THE 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE, In Senate of 
United State:>, 26d June, 1834. 

Ever since the quiet of the nation has been diittuibed by 
public agitators in many portions of the country, relative to 
the Bank of the United States, the State of New-Hampshire 
has pursued the even tenor of her way — she has has lent no 
helping hand to stir up the embers of public strife — she has 
taken no part in creating public panic and distress. Thie« 
panic memorials only have been presented to Congress from 
New-Hampshire, and these were from a corner of the state, 
c^mbracing three towns, in one of which is a branch of the 
United States Bank, and in each of the two others nre man- 
ufacturing establishments, principally owned and controlled 
by persons living beyond the limits of the State. The first 
memorial was originated by the Bank itself — the two others 
were the work of persons under the influence of the Bank, 
and not belonging to the State. The three contained about 
eleven hundred names, of a population comprising nearly or 
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<|iiite three hunrlrecl thousand soulg; and counting all (be 
|x;titioncr{i hb citizend, scarcely one fiftieth partof Uie legal 
voters of the state have come here to ask either for the res- 
toration of the depositee, or the rechnrtcr of the Bank of the 
United Slates. 

The citizens of New-Hampshire, of the months that have 
l)een expended in reading and listening to speeches oo ntc- 
morialii, have not probably taken a single hour of this fes- 
eion of Conjjrcss as their share. The democratic majority 
of thi.t State has taken un none of vour time — it has freely 
expressed its opinions, botli at public meetings and at ibe 
polld, but it has contributed nothing towards internipting 
the deliberations of Congress — it has sent no committees 
here to overawe the constituted authorities. And now, sir, 
th:; Legiijlatiirp, the immediate Representatives of the Peo- 
ple of IVcw-Hninp^hire, have a right to claim your attention. 

'J'his Ltgl.-Iatiue was elected by the People on the second 
Tne>d:iy ot" March last, at a point of time when thegrealett 
alarm pervaded tl»e c« mmunity. The friends of the Baak, 
and llie party opposed to the (icneral Adminicstratiun, made 
greater cn'orts to elect members of the House of Representa- 
tives ill the several towns, than tliey had done at any time 
tiince 18130. The rcMilt of these efforts is seen in the vote 
of the House on these resolutions — one hundred and sixlj- 
ihree Representatives, after a discussion of three days, vo- 
ting (or the resolutions, and only sixty-two against them.— 
If all the Representatives had Ijeen present, the vote would 
have been one hundred and sixty-seven to sixty-three. 

Ihu in the Senate these resolutions had a unanimous vote. 
'I hat body connisis of twelve members elected annually ii 
as many Districts, and in these twelve Districts, not a sin- 
gle opposition man was returned. 

The resolutions which I shall present, were offered in the 
House of Representatives on the same day tliat the Govern- 
or's message was communicated. Although the Legislatore 
of this State had always been very decided in its political 
character, it is believed no parallel case since the adoptioo 
of her constitution, exists, where both a new Governor and 
Legislature have evinced so unequivocal and decided a spir- 
it on national politics, as have this governor and legisUiture. 
This expression was moved at the first moment a(W the or- 
ganization of the state government; and it proves the deep 
interest tliat is tliere felt in the present crisis, and the deter- 
mined spirit of the i)eople of Mew-Hampshire to resbt all 
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iroaohmcnts on their rights, and tu put :in end to that 
OUH monopoly witich as^uiiics to stand in the place of the 
eminent. 

The rcs>olutJons vvhicli I shall ask to l)e read, are not 
iclied in language ditircspectfid ; they speak as freemen have 
ight to speak, in a tone worthy the best dayd of the Repub- 
Tiic opinions here given, are in the main decidedly 
jrac to those of a majority of this Senate. 
rhet>e rcsolut'oiis say, that the course of the ndministrn- 
1 and of the President, is entirely approved; and that 
latter, hy his endeavors to rc^jtore the constitution to its 
ginal pinity; by his integrity and Hnnuess; by staying 
expenditure of the public money in un unconstitutional 
teui of internal improvements; by settling thciariff on a 
i;<fact;jry babis ; by his resistance of all measures tending 
I dissoliuinn of the Union: by his veto on the bank' bill; 
I the stand he has taken ag'ainst the alarming procecd- 
H of the Hank itself, has proved himsi-lf to be a true disci- 
of Thomas Jefferson the father of American democracy, 
at he only exercised a power conferred on him by the 
istitution, recogni/cd by the example of all his preucccs- 
3, wlicn he removed from oHicc the late Secretary of the 
sasury. That the present Secretary of the Treasury, in 
lovini^ the depositos of public money from the Dunk of the 
itc<I States, has violated neither tbe letter nor the spkit 
.he charter of the Hank; and that his course is fully ap- 
ved by the People, and was demanded by the proflii'alc 
duct of the officers of the Pank. I'hat the Hank ol llie 
itcd States oii;r|it not to Iks re-chartered — becauf<c, un- 
stitutional in its creation, it has proved itself U> l)C an 
titution of ihe'most deadly hostility to the free- principles 
)ur (iovernuKMit, attempting to sustain, itself and to obuiin 
its h'ieiiii:^ political power, bv a course of brii>cry and 
ruption, setrin;^ at defjance the ReprcKcntativos of the 
»ple, a-j.l \olliii'^ its transactions in secrccyand darkncttM, 
it tiie laic Protest of the Presiilent of the L'nitfjd States, 
liiiiit iliat ox:ra'.»rdiMary and unprecedented resolution of 
Sen.re, uhi -h pronounced him cnihy of a m'Mt ^:rj^r.iut 
nee \viilir>ui eifluT hffarin" or trial, was a measure jnsti* 
by his p'rsonal right to vindicate his own rharncier from 
i.-rite I r',proa''h, and his imperative oflicial duty to de- 
1 the Kxccuti\e branch, while in hi.-» cliarg**, from 
intempf.rale ai.-aujts or unconi-.titntional enrroa'hfiiortl* ; 
that iIk; Senate, in fiiiKsin;; sm.'h a resolution, violated 
first prin'-iiJcs of juj^ficc, a.id 'mCiiUul llieni.'*elve» Cor iiu- 
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proper (liflcliar^ of those official diitiefl which by the con- 
ptitution (if their charges were true) thev were bonnd tohe- 
lieve the House of Representatives wonid soon invoke them 
to perfurm. And they instruct the Senators in Congress 
from New-Hampshire to vole that the resolution which they 
con<leinn lie expunged from the Journal of the Senate. They 
approve of the courie of their delegation in both tMranchesof 
Coui^ress with a single exception;* and they request him to 
resign his place, who ''has long misrepresented, and now 
misrepresents, the opinion of a majority of his constitnents.'* 
I have the pleasure to state, from intelligence received this 
morning, that a new choice, in this solitary case, lias lief a 
made ; and that the expression in this new choice is no less 
decided than was that m each branch on the resolutions io 
favor of the administration. 

These, Mr. President, are the sentiments of a State, 
which, although inferior in wealth and numbers to nany of 
the other states of the Union, is second to no state in poiut 
of intelligence, integrity and patriotism. The citixent of 
this state have ever been among the first to come forward 
in defence of their country's rights. The war of the revolu- 
tion, and the war of 1812, bear witness to thcit valor. No 
state, in proportion to her size, has sent forth more warri- 
ors, fought more valiantly, or bled more profusely. The 
time has been, befire she knew herself, that this state was 
led in her political opinions by the influence of the metrop- 
olis of a lister state — when the money and the mercantile 
cupidity of that metropolis kept her in leading-strings. The 
day has gone by. The hardy yeomanry of New-IIamp^Aiire 
have become independent in property, as they are in" free 
spirit. Tliev rest on their own resources and their own 
judgment — ifcey are under the head of no man or set of men. 
The millions of a monopoly cannot corrupt them, not eaaa 
hundred thousand bank speeches, circulated gratuitously a- 
mong them, change their opinions. 



* Referring to the colleague of Mr. Hill. 
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KXTRACT FROM MR. JULIAS LKTTKR TO THE 
KErUBLlCAKS OF COiNCORl), dsiied 

Washington, 28 June, 183^1. 
The pi'cscnt ciCi'sion of CoiigruriHliasl)ccii inai-kccl, beyontl 
all ulherM wliicli have precudcd it, with cirortd and exeuts 
uliich caaoot soon U; iargulten by the I'leople. A chartered 
uioiiied Ji):ititiuinn that hiul for \ciirti Ixifaked on the iiulilic 
favor, and asi^inncd to control the whole opcruticjnd ot busi- 
nesfB in the country, came intti Congress at the coiunicnce- 
nient of tlie ijctfxion. It had previonbly interfered iu the 
elections throughout tlie country — it had failed in a great 
eft'jrt to sn|)crccde the pret»ent Chief Magistrate by placing 
in that stjition one of its Attorneys and j)«irtisans, and it 
had fwured out its money like water, to give its friends 
places in either branch of Congress. Althnugh in several 
instances it succeeded in securing the election of nominal 
friends to the President, who were i eally its friends, in Dis- 
tricts wheie in an open c(Hitest it would have found no fa- 
vor, yet it is now a settled point, that indeiicndent of tlie 
douiilful, there is a decided majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives opposed to the Bank. In that body the struggle 
hiis been a fearful one. The Bank has ex|X!nded vast sums 
of money in urging the citizens of commercial and trading 
towns and districts to force on tlieir Representatives a 
change of their votes; but it has scarcely been able in 
any instance where it has desired a change, to show a ma- 
jority of the |)eople even in those places, favorable to a re- 
charter. The partizans of tlie Bank in tiie House have 
hesitated in the performance of no act, in the resort to no 
expedient, which was calculated to further its views. But, 
HO far as relates to that body, the cause of Truth and Jus- 
tice has signally triunipiied — the Bank and the Bank Attor- 
neys have been voted down iu that body on every imnortant 
question, and although questions have ijecn delayed day af- 
ter day, week afier week,. and month after month, yet the 
termination of the wiiole matter in tliat branch, iias Ixsen a 
greater majority on the hist important riueMlion taken, 
(thehill regulating the (l(>|)osite of the public money in the 
State Banks,) than mi the previous and prellininary (jue;*- 
tion. 
All impetus to the opposition to the Bank in the Hon<ie 
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had bcnn given, li}* the fuiluro of that branch of the Ciovcrn- 
iiiciit in iM aiiL'iiipt to iiivf:ati^ate the c-mceriis of that iiiifti- 
ititliiii. Tlui charter ha>l cxpr(i<$:«ly providnd fur an exaiu- 
iii.iiioii hy either IluUati of Cunj^ii'ti.^. into the cuiiccnis au(i 
prorcf-iliiigd (if the Bank; but iu deliance of that chiusc of 
th>- ch.irttfr, all accc>.3 to thrso C')nrerii.-« anil procuoJiiiifs 
\\:\* litMiiu'l l>\ till* IVink. Tills infititmi'»n had loii:; hiiJ 
unil'T the inij)Utaiii>ii of making corrupt appliaiice:ji fur the 
purch irif of (Mlit>r« an 1 iU'\vspapoi't>, aiiil for carrvin-j on 
I'lrrtii.ni'crini; «>peruliop.;* gciiiTaliy. Wor^clhaii this if pus- 
•ililtr; ih*'Ti' ua- r:a?o.) to b<>licvc that the (j{)nratioiis of tlic 
Bank on the liUAJuiiss of the country, through itr> t»&crct com- 
miturc — its tMi!tiiig oft the usual facilities for exchange — its 
rurtaihiicnt rif «liscounid at some poiuts, while it expauiUul 
itii arc: imiii>>flat ions at other points, cither from favor, or to 
lie able at a fnlure time to curtail with more ctt'ect— had 
IxiVAi the procuring cause of the pcca.iiary distress that luul 
[Mirvadcd many iKU'td uf the •nuntry. An (examination such 
ud was cuutumpiaied bv the Resolutions of the House, would 
have disclosed every tlung that the iieoplc, alio have nu iu- 
tererit in this (|uestion, could have <leRlrcd. If i*uch an ex- 
amination would have t<howu that the Bank hud not been 
corrupt in ild management — that it had not pure lisised polit- 
ical presses— 'that it had not expended large sunn of moncj 
to pay for the millions of s|)cechea in pamphlets and iiews- 
pairard circulated gratuitously throughout the^country — that 
It had not cut oflf the exchanges and interrupted the ordina- 
ry mercantile transactions of tiie country ; can it be believ- 
ed that the managers of tlie Bank would have suiferod the 
onportnnity to pass for furnishing evidence of its innocence ? 
'i he refusal of the Bank to answer the questions put to it 
by the committee of the House, or to suifer its books to be 
examined, is prima Jucie evidence of guilt in its worst as- 
pect — it U a confession not only that it is guilty of the 
charges which have been preferred against it, but of almost 
every other oHcnce which we might imagine it would have 
an interest to commit. 

But it i.s not in the House of Uepresrntatives where the 
worst aspect of thingrs has ap|ie:ircd. The Senate of the 
United Stales, at this time has at least three members who 
are aspirants for the Tresidenc^', each embittered to the 
highest degree against the existmg Chief Magistrate, and 
each having a motive to throw everv embarrassment in tlie 
way of his administration. From its very commcncemeot 
on the fourth of March 1829, we have Keen two of tliete 
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three mcu with their follow era, purstiiug: the most recklcre 
course uf opposition. At first, while they were nominally 
of a minority in the Senate, they were more restrained in 
their acts and Icfs ilarins in their execution, than they have 
been more recently. There was not, for tlie two first years, 
an open alliance between the interests of the three; one of 
the aspinintti was then in the Vice l'ret;ident*ii chair, nom- 
inally the friend of the administration. I'he next session of 
Congress after Andrew Jackson was inaugurated, may be 
marked as a new era in tlie histor}* of the Executive (egis- 
l.ttion of the Senate. At that sctisiou the nominations of 
the President were suffered to lie for months without a de- 
cision. One of the aspirants generally had it in his power 
to control the confirmation or rejection of the nominees, and 
while these nominees were in duress, the candidate and hiB 
friends were plied for the purpose of di^coverin? whether 
or not thcv willing to )}ecouie partiijsans of him who aspired 
to succeecf (Jeo. Jackson at the end of his first four years, 
and who purclv because he could not throw the whole influ- 
ence of the administration into his scale for that purpose, 
lK>came henccforw*ard its bitter and unrelenting enemy.—- 
The history of the intrigues which broke up tiie first Cabi- 
net of President Jackson is now pretty well understood. 
The events of that day^the means pursued to interrupt so- 
ciety and social intercourse in the city of Washingtim, for 
the pur{}ose of breaking up this cabinet — need not at this 
time lie recounted. 

From the commencement of the first session of the last 
Congress, the opi)osttion, embracing a majority of the Sen- 
ate of the Unite<i States, has waged a warfare Hgainst the 
President and his administration, which is without a paral- 
lel in the history of this Government. Having been an eye 
witness of the course taken by the men who constitute the 
opposition to Andrew Jackson in this body, if 1 may be al- 
lowed in any case to judge of men^s motives by their acts, I 
say fearles}<ly, that the whole scope of their eflbrts has been, 
not to legislate usefully for the country, wliene\'cr useful leg- 
islation should at all militate with their views at bitter par- 
tisans. 

I'o create all the agitation and discontent possible among 
tlie people stems to have been tlie leading object of the op- 
position leaders in the Senate. Every measure that could 
appeal [to the mercenary feelings of the fec.ple has been 
stirred whenever stirring could produce an eflisct. A large 
portion of the people, especially at the South, had become 
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Hc»;pl\ C'jcrire'l ira«'icr llie opcrmwn of the tariff laws. Evcrv 
IK,^•i!tle (•\.|>edii'iit wasi df:\:>e<i to piexent an amicable aif- 
jii"St:ii'-nf of that qiiefiion — the u'«r(h was {iii!lin^ one way — 
ihf. f'fiitii u:i5 ptt!it:ig tlie other way. Ench w.tjt contf.'n':iiiz 
for infcTi*?!?. iirfTonr!I:i!i ♦» tij thi,' •••.■i»er, Prcn«>sition« fur a«l- 
jtistiiMintof the tr\c«lc|iic4tion, werHrepeatedly made by ti c 
KxoiMHive, in siw.-h a r»-!'jrii -n of duties a# ou:rht to recon- 
cile all |i>rnoii« of the •*o'iitry. Tlie puliiic seutimeiit even 
in tlu»."»" rfC'tions oi ih"* c.mnin- it>ipptj:teii to be roost friendly 
tn a liijh inrirT, wu-i fsusi «-tllinj dr#wn upon snch a reduc- 
tion of liic iinp-><t« a« ilio K\i>ciui«c of the nation had rec- 
ommended. 'Ilii: great leader of the ** American Svsicra" 
pa«r ihiK icndcMCv of the public sentiinent, and was alarm- 
ed. Like llie fickle weiihercork. hc5in1denly \eered round 
froiii p.i»!ii .\i>riii Ea:«; ii» pit\nl Jj«»iilh Wcpi; he executes r::i 
lliis* |ioliit a treaty o»iV"i*ive ond »!efen«iv6 with the \ullilicr« 
of Carolina, coiice-ii »^ at oncA all that tlie South reqiiircd 
in relation to the tariT ; he iranrtferrf his Eaiitern Uiria 
fricixU like sn many c.ittle o\er to- the opiH>sitc doctrine, a- 
^ain^t which he had <<o {irdeutly crmtended, and P-irisfie^ 
thcni tiiat their intere^-t h-ti! Iieen consulted in this arra:i'.-e- 
ment; and the lii:;h contrarting pnrtic'S attempt to despoil 
the aiiini'ii^itration and it5 friends of nil the credit that via* 
their due for having laid tlie foundation to relieve the |>f*ople 
of at IcHst one half uf the burdens whii'h the high tarifi had 
im|Ki»'ed. 

Before closing thin letter, I would advert to tlie rejection 
of several coii.<ipirnoi!-x fre.itiemen nominated for oflice by tlie 
Prefiidciit. Until the present oppoifition obtained a majori- 
ty of the Senate, it hail Ix-en considered ana matter of coiir^r; 
to con.uuit the wi»hesi of the Presiiicnt alone in hi^ litelectifrn 
of Cabinet oi'ticei's — it hH<l not licen ^uppofed that the Sen- 
ate, con fe.<;-?iodly not representin<r the piddic 8cntiment,sbouhl 
prchcribe to a (Jhief Ma<;istrate repreflcntin<r a vast majori- 
ty of the nation which elected him, term? as to the opiHions 
of his own countfellorR and advii*eri>. RofsKR B.Taney. 
a man as irreproachable inprixate life, afl he i:* unsurpa!<setl 
in (pialiiiciitionri for nny public position in which he mi'4ht 
1)0 placed ; tiie secoiid rla\ nfierhif* nomination a^* SecnHary 
of the Tri?asnry, haf been lej-cted by the Senate. — Anil An- 
drew SfevcMison, who foi- the l.wt seven yeaiN hud presidcii 
over the IIoiimc of t-Ieprehciitative.« with not lens approbatioii 
than any man who had ever ictistained the Fame office — a 
man no lesM amiable in social lite than ho was prompt and 
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able in ihc discliarge of every public duty — has also been 
rejected; buth of ihete gentlemen within the last few days. 
Tuef<e men have been pruecribed merely for entertaininir o. 
pinions adverse to the majority ef the Senate of the United 
States in relation to the fiank. Madness alone could pro- 
scribe two such men, when those who had the power to re- 
ject knew that their rejection could not prevent others with 
opinions alike obnoxious from supplying their place. 

I will conclude this letter by proposing the following senti- 
ment, and am, Respectfully, 

Your ob*t servant, 

TSAAC HILL. 

The Senate of the United Statsa. — Useless as a check 
when it outrages the public sentiment— > worse than useless 
slb a balance when its scale turns against justice. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH AT THE 

DINNER GIVEN HIM AT HAVERHILL, N. H., 22 

Oct. 1834. 

Besides citizens of this State and county, I perceive eon- 
tlemen present from the adjacent State of Vermont. That 
IState is quite as democratic in principle, if not in present 
practice as an]^ of her sisters : durincr the last war, and in 
the ereat Presidential contest of 1812, Vermont was the last 
of the States of New-England to desert the democratic 
standard. And she would now have been among the fore» 
most to support the general administration, had not an hon- 
est and unaccountable delusion been practised upon her by 
the adversary. That very delusion, under the circumstances, 
does credit to the character of her citizens. Many honest 
men have been honestly drawn into Antimasonry. . It is not 
8nrprisin|| that jealous republicans, after the abduction and 
cold blooded murder of a fellow mortal, after the pains that 
had been taken to identify that murder with thfi whole Ma- 
sonic fraternity, should have looke4 on Freemasonry as dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the country. 

I have goo4 reason to believe that the propagation of An> 
timasonry ^as one of those plots, many of which have been 

20* 
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invented 1)y the paity who have attempted in various shapes 
to delude and mislead the people, believing they might be 
mislt^d with impunity. Certain. leading politicians opposed 
t« the democracy, some of whom were themselves freema- 
sons, were deeply concerned in propaeating this delusion, 
that the public mind might be diverted from the true ques- 
tion in issue. A large sum of money was raii^ amon^ the 
office holders in Washington in 1827 to establish Antima- 
sonic presses in the westerly part of the State of New- York. 
Succeedmg well there, another i^ent in the confidence of 
Henry Clay (a high mason) came to Vermont in 1829, and 
tmveTlod through the ^'tate lecturing and preaching on the 
subject of Antimasonry, and so well succeeded at to pro- 
cure for himself an election to Congress. This agent since 
the commencement of the present session of the Vermont 
legiHlaturc has been at the seat of government and earnestly 
contended fur the proposition that the Antimasonic party, 
which is the most numerous party in that State, shoold be 
dissolved and join en masse the self-styled whig party! 

There is evidently a serious schism in the Antimascmic 
party of Vermont. A portion of that party are honest dem- 
ocrats opposed to the United States Bank. They already 
see that the intention of the political AntimasODs who unite 
themselves to the aristocracy is to make them the merest in- 
struments ; that that those political Autimasons are at heart 
tory federalists, determined that no honest republican diall 
hold any oflicc. These are ready and anxiora tonnite with 
their brother democrats with whom they were wont to act in 
former times. Within a few days the Antimaaons of Ver- 
mont have separated into two divisions, and there is little 
probabilitv that they will ever again come together. The 
charm is broken in that State — the whole democracy of the 
State will unite ; and we need not be snrprised berore the 
next great contest for the Presidency, to see the Greeo- 
Monntain Boys acting in full communion with the great 

democratic phalanx of the Union. 

« « • « « # . • 

An honorable Senator from Massachusetts also made his 
appearance at the Concord dinner "gladly in the character 
of a witneaa to bear conscientious and ready tMiimony to 
the able manner in which he [Mr. Bell] has supported the 
interest and credit of the State.*' If to disobey the voice of 
his constituents — if to treat the people of bis State with 
marked scorn and contumeljr — if to reproach those who have 
been repeatedly elected to important offices ai being <*tbe 
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<*scum of the political pot" — if violation of his own plighted 
faith to resign when he should no longer represent tlie will 
of his constituents — if charging those who disagree with 
bira in opinion with tlie "vilest corruption" — ^be supporting 
*'tbe interest and credit of the State," then has the volunta* 
Ty '^witness" spoken the truth in this case. It surely need- 
ed some witness, not from another worlds but at least from 
another State — from the federal "Bay State" — to convince 
any respectable number of citizens that the gentleman who 
had misrepresented tlie people of his State for nearly six 
years, had ably "supported the interest and credit of his 
State." The two gentlemen together would subserve the 
"interest and tlie credit" of the people of New-Hampshire 
by saving them from their worst enemies — themselves ! This 
is truly in character for the aristocrat and contemner of tbe 
people's rights ! 

But the "witness" from Massachusetts has discovered "if 
the ancient revolutionary heroes of New-Hampshire — Lanz- 
don, Whipple, Bartlett, Gilman, Sullivan, Poor, Stark, 
&c. were now in the land of the living, every man of them 
would be on our side !" Does any man believe that theie 
Patriots, if now living, would have espoused the cause of 
the self-styled whigs of the present day f [Yes, exclaimed 
a revolutionary man — Gilman probably misht, but not one 
the rest.] Gilman was not, as I have understood, a revo- 
lutionary hero — I never heard that he either took up arms, 
or warmly espoused the American cause. But John Lang- 
don and John Stark were living (said Mr. H.) since I ar- 
rived at the age of manhood — I knew them both — I knew 
the former personally to oppose Daniel Webster at the polk 
in Portsmouth, and I knew both Langdon and Stark, while 
living, to be objects of the inveterate political hatred of the 
witness from Maisachusetts. If either of them had been in 
active life durins the late war— as both of them, advanced 
to great age, tooK a strong interest in that contest — ^he would 
have done what the Massachusetts Senator never did—- he 
would have marched to meet the enemy. If either of them 
had been in Congress, he would have voted, not as the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator voted, against supplies for the army and 
navy, against raising men and money, but to furnish and 
sustain both. The gentleman would have found much to his 
chagrin that neither Langdon or Stark would have been on 
hia 9ide in that memorable contest, nor in any other politi- 
cal contest in which he ever was engaged. The ears of the 
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wolf are too palpable to cover such detestable hypocrisy fircHn 
sacli a source in appeals tu the men of the revolution. 

I have, sai'l Mr. H. in my whole course as a legislator, 
voted agahist tlio chartering of Banks. I have considered 
the efl'cct of paper credil and paper circulation to be injoii- 
ous to the great interests of the people. Those who look 
back twcnty-fivo years well recollect the evils which the 
people of this State then suffered from the sudden multipli- 
cation of Banks. The people of the county of Grafton from 
that day to the present have felt the effects of a bank mo- 
nopoly ill a few hands; do ihey want a money accommoda- 
tion, not one in ten can procure it at the bank — ^but money 
can be had of somebody near the bank, may be at twelve, 
may be at twenty per cent. 

Incredible as it may soem, the multiplicatioB of banks 
and fictitious paper credit makes money more scarce in a 
time of scarcity in the precise ratio that it makes money too 
plenty when it cannot be used to the advantage of the bold- 
er. It is the paper system which produces sudden fluctua- 
tions and revulsions m trade. 

The introduction of a specie currency is the best remedy 
against sndden revulsions in trade and credit. Late evoits 
have aroused the public attention ; and I trust that soon the 
Legislatures of the several States will put an end to the cir- 
cnlation of small bank notes, beginning with those under five 
dollars, and gradually excluding them under ten and even un- 
der twenty dollars, if it shall be found useful. Already has tlie 
gold bill of the last session of Congress bad its teneficial 
effect, especially in the state of Pennsylvania, where bank 
notes of less tlian five dollars had been exclued. That 
bill aided by state regulation will make gold a snbeticnle 
for rag currency — it will be the means of placiiv die cur- 
rmcy of the country on a foundation that cannot be riiaken 
by all the panic makers that self-styled whigs can send into 
Gsngress — it will place it beyond the power of banks or a 
combination of banks to shake tlie puolic credit. 

1 have said I am opposed to state banks. Wh«Mi a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of this state in 1826, I 
take to myself some credit for having aided by my efforts in 
defeating the charter of a batch of fourteen bonks which 
were then applied for in this state, and to proeure which 
there had been a combination of local interots firom several 
considerable towns of the state. Since that time, a few 
banks have been granted by way of defence against the in* 
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rcmfis iDJulc by the numerous ^ants of oilier ptntcs. Tlicpc 
state banks ure all subject to ulatc laxntion, and contribute 
to the support of the public trca«ury ; l)ein(j[ under the con- 
trol of our li'gisIalurcH, they are not as dangerous an tliey 
niiiflit otherwise be. IJut restricted and guarded even iw 
tlu-y are, they arc still attended uitb evils of i\hich, in the 
interior country, it may be a quetition whether these arc not 
greater than the corresponding benefits. 

With any other man as President to reipt its insidious 
j)Ower than Andrew Jackson, the Hank would probably have 
been sueeeitsfid. Defeated in the hard 8trug}»le of the la.st 
Presidency, the Hank had determined to put fortli its wliolc 
Htren^th in the next election ; and for this ]iur|>osc was hnn- 
l-:«ndiu;^ its nieaud to pounce upon the feoplo in 1835-(>. — 
'Jhe I'resident, f<»reseeing what would l>c its enormous pow- 
er if aided by the whole government funds, prudently resol- 
ved to exercise the discretion left to the Kxecutive by the 
eharter of withdrawiui? the government deposites from the 
]>ank, and, by so much, h'sseninjr the power of the monopoly 
ti» injure the Cununnnitv. For this act of withdrawal, the 
l^ink attornies iind all its minions have not ceased toervout 
"T\ rant !" "A violated Constitution!" "Restore the <:>)n- 
Ftitiition and the Ijaws !** when we mav fearlessly defy the 
combined ingenuity of all the Dank partitsans in the country 
to point out in whiit particular the withdrawal of the depris- 
itcs had violated either the constitution or the law ! The 
wisdom of the man who alone is entitled to the credit of de- 
stroy ing the Hydra is manifest in depriving the iK'Sist of its 
meuns to injure bef»)re its fangs were whetted and prepare<l 
to strike the fatal blow; the dcsperatirjii of the Bank and 
its retainers is increased in proportion to the disappoint- 
n!e:Jt they have felt at being compelled to take the field with- 
out that am|5le preparation that the whole means of the gov- 
ernment would give them. This desperation is evinced in 
the recent elections in some of our cities where newspa^icr 
editors and men have l)cen **l>ought like cattle in the mar- 
ket," -ind where bliK>d has flowed from the stilletto tnd the 
(ire arms used by Bank as^-a8sins. It is likewise evinced in 
that anoganee which assumed to deny to a committee of 
I'orgress an investigation as provided by the charter; that 
its enormities in attempting to bring distress and ruin on the 
conntrv, and in corrupting the very sources of public liberty 
might l)o coiicealcd. The same desperation is also evinced 
in the forcible seizure by the bank of J|ffl58,000 of the pub- 
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lie inonry, with no better excuse than I should have to pntcr 
on the pffmii«os uf my neighbor, ami, iindcrthe pica of claim 
but without taking any legal Ktops to eetabliiih it, forcibly 
8i'i%e to an* own u;>c' whatever property came within my 
reach. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
TKM7KE OF OFFICE, In Senate of United States, 
22a Feb. 1885. 

Tlicre tsccms to be a soit of hydrophobia dread of remov- 
als from otXic**. whenever a certain party ia at the Ixittom of 
the wheel. The Senator from Kenluckv Hayw, the principle 
of dismisiFine men from office is a new principle — that it 
commenced iibout six years ago, when Gen. Jackson first 
came into oflice. So great has lieen the burden on the mind 
of the Senator since that time, that he may be readily excu- 
sed for not recollecting what took place during the adminis- 
tration immediately preceding that of Gen Jackson. — Does 
he remcmljcr that tho edilori^of the two principal democrat- 
ic newspapers in Maine and New-Hampshire, which had 
*d«ne tlie State some tservice,' while contending in a leurfiil 
minority during the war with Great Britain, were proscri- 
bed becau;<e they would not put on an.i wear the then exec- 
utive collar ? Does he recollect the declaration tlien made 
by a Secretary of Suite (Mr. Clay) relative to one of those 
newspapers wiien tlie Representatives of tlie State rec]uepfed 
bis reasons for proscribing its editor, that ho would 'hare 
no neutrals V Does he remember that this Secretary pro- 
ceeded to make these removals, as was stateil at the tiroo» 
even against the wishes or without consulting the Represen- 
tatives of the People of those States ? 

The Senator has complimented the veteran Gerrt for hit 
opposition to the doctrine of Executive ivniovals in the Con- 
gress of 1789. If he had lx;cn converi>aut with Oerr\''s ad- 
ininisti-ation, while at the head of the Executive of Massa- 
churicttH, in 1810 and 1811, ho would have seen that he ctir- 
ried tlic doctrine of removals, in just retaliation of the uni- 
Tersal proscription by tho op|)osite fnirty, much further than 
it has been carried by President Jackdon. Tlie name of tlie 
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rcFolulionary patriot wa? made a bv-wonl wirh the arirtoc- 
racy of Ma.-;;i\olm.srttt«, bccu*i?e he h:u1 the iiidopoacloiirc to 

1>refei' hid own political fricndH to hi.«* political t'nemies, in 
lis appointments to office. He *vas c\en urrctftod lor <lcl)t 
on the day of the annual election, bv hiH political ciieinittA, to 
show their spite for ids fidelity to the democratic party. 

The Senator says, the people of the West cannot and will 
not submit to the turnin*,; out of olficcrs; and lie seems to 
take; it for granted that the pre^tMit adinini»(trutiun alone ifi 
guilty of tiie enormt)ua oftenceof pn-forrinu its friemi^ to its 
enenues. What haK the iScnvitor himself lieen doint^ for the 
last hix years / Have not his ni<>hlly ct'gilaiions and his 
dailv sptH.'ches Inivn directed to the busincstf of turaini; out 
the Miun<rry' and Min<r}>ard' ctew, who have obtaineil offices 
luider (Jen. Jackson i Can any man lM:!ic\c the Henator 
would have consented to the confirmation of any ofliciT dif- 
fering in opinion with him, if he could, by withhidding thai 
consent, have forced the a|>poiiitmeiit of one of his ptdiiical 
friends 1 

It would bn diflicult for any fritMid to the administration 
in the Senate soon to forget tlie "armor and the attitude" of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, during the t>cf>iiicn of 
one year ago. The *Long and Hungry^ exultation at the old 
Ilanover election in Virginia, in which our frieudii were 
turned out, and the Senator's friends were in full tiric of 
■uccess, had such an iinprcsiiion on my mind, that I have 
been scarcely able to think of any thing elflc thaii'Long ami 
Hungry^ for ollice every tiine I have cast my eves at the seiit 
oT the honorable Senator. It was most manifest, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the principal pleasure then anticipated by the 
Senator and his Irieuds, was that of turning every JacksoD 
man out of office that could Ixi reached, cither by the Exec- 
utive, Legislative, or Elective power. The whole busiucM 
of the honorable Senator fjr years neems to ha\e been, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, to bring al>>ut that state of things 
which wouUl leave the co;ist clear, to the turning out of c\e- 
ry political enemy, that ilic Scuator himself andhis friends 

might step into their places. 

®** • • • • * 

Removals from office, aller all, have been tlic great and 
crying sin of the Post'Oilice Department since Gen. Jackson 
came into oflicr*. From tin: opinions which have l)eeii iid- 
vanced in the Senate Chamljor, we might suppose that after 
a man is once seated in office, he has a right to it for life; 
it is vei7 inconvenient for him to give it up, since he de- 
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pPiiiU u|M>n it fi>r :i living; lu) has made his arrangnincnu: 
to kcoi) it, and it uill but deprive hi.i cliildreii oi' brciul lu 
take tVoni iiiiii his olVirts 

1 cure nut uhunic c nines siicii a doctrine, whether from 
the rViit'th ur the fi^uulh, the Eudt or the \Vt>sL. I say nu 
man is enlith.ui to an uITiee one inoinent longer than hu id 
iwllil ill that otVici', nor hait he the right tu complain ii* the 
power which "ave it, at any time dhall see lit to take it a- 
wa\ . When a tn:iii ai'ccptk an ollfice, lie either considers il 
a iiV.itter of favor to him^iclf or favor lo thi; public; if It lie 
a favor t<i hitiisi-lf, how arc hif> right:* invaded by disficotitiii- 
iiig that fdvor ! If hu accepts tlie oftice at a personal sacri- 
fice, he ougiit to be thankful to be relieved of the duty. 

The doctrine that ooce in an oflice of emoluments gives a 
man a claim to be always in office, will not stand alune. II 
we would see this government becoming one of the mo^t 
corrupt on eartli, we iihould favor the appointment of men 
to oflice for life. And this would hardly eo far enough; for 
the iKJor children whsj would suffer if their father was de- 
prived of office iluriiig his life, would certainly have stronger 
claims to the same office after tlic father was dead, when 
they were still more helpless. 

In the elder Adaiiui' time, the federalists very well under- 
stood the advantage of the influence and emoluments of oflice. 
In tlie Slate uf New-Ilamphire, from 1797 to 1S04, no man 
who did not subscribe to the doctrines of tlie alien and sedi- 
tion lawfl could even be appointed a justice of the |)cace. lu 
1798, a democrat clergyman was turned out of the office ui 
chaplain, after a formal trial before the Legislature ,l)ccause 
he happened to omit naming the President of the United 
States ill his morning prayers. AH the offices from high to 
low were filled by friends of the administration. The ven- 
erable WuiPPLK, aad Gardner, the oue collector of 
Portsmouth, and the other commissioner of loaua for the 
state, who had been appointed by Washington, were both 
dismissed from office by Adams, because their names were 
not found upon an adulatory address to tlie President which 
had been circulated at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Jeflerson came into the President's olnce in 1801; 
and what did he do I Without assis[ning his reasons to 
the Senate, he reinstated his own political fiiond.«<, and he 
dismissed othern who were his opponents. Whipple au<l 
filardner were reinstated in New-Hampshire. Did Mi. 
Jeflerson place other than a jiolitical friend in uuy consider- 
able oflice ? Did he not remove officers ill repeated insian- 
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ces for no other reason than thai they were opposed to the 
principles which ehvated the republican party, and raised 
him to the Presidency 1 

Durinff his administration and the greater part of that of 
James Madison, Gideon Granger of Connecticut was the 
Postmaster Genera]. The post oflSces in 1800, were not 
more than one for every ten at this time. Yet during those 
two administrations, in almost every considerable omce, a 
change of postmaster was made for no other reason than that 
the incumbent was not friendly to the administration. 

These two cases are only specimens of the general turning 
out of federal postmasters in New-England, by Gideon 
Granger. It was not then as it is now ; there were no 
charges exhibited against the incumbent waiting for answers 
and explanations. If the democrats in any town were dis- 
satisfied with their postmaster, they wrote to the Postmas- 
ter General, generally through John Langdos, the well 
known patriot of the Granite State, and the removal was aH * 
sure to take place as the day is to succeed the night. 

The removals under the administration of James Madison 
were even more decisive in their character than uader Thom- 
as Jefferson. AN the more lucrative post offices that Mr. 
Jefferson had left in the hands of the federafists, were by 
Mr. Madison, changed to other hands. In Boston, in Ports- 
month, Newburyport, Hartford, Baltimore, and all other 
places where a change was desired, changes for political 
reasons alone, were made ; the most of them under Mr. 
Madison. And it is well known that for refusing to remove 
the Postmaster at Philadelphia for political reasons only, at 
the instance and direction of the President, Gideon Gran- 
ger himself was turned out of the office of Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Looking back to the administration of Mr. Madison, 
it must be recollected that he had even less affection for his 
political opponents tlian almost any other President. 

It will thus be seen that the doctrine of change and rota- 
tion in office is not new. The old federalists at first insisted 
that no democrat was fit for any office, and never suffered 
any to be apointed while tliey had the power. The demo' 
crats, as was natural, when they obtained the ascendaucy, 
as a matter of necessity, made removals of their adversaries, 
because, as Mr. Jefferson then said, "few died,' and nane re- 
signed." From that day to this, much the larger share of 
permanent offices, depending upon executive appointment, 
has been held by the party in this country adverse to po|;>»' 

21 
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lar rights. The party has not acnipled, in all imtancfs 
where tbcy had the power, to torn out tlieir adversarieci.— ' 
Nor has it ceased to claim tlieNr right to remain in ofiicey 
wiicn the tables have been turned, upon them. On the one 
hand they never cease to cry out "^proscription ibr opinion's 
sake," while on the other, their very creed is based on that 
spirit of persecution which will tolerate in office, or even 
io proHoerous business, no man who thinks difierenily from 
themselves. 

It is to old Virginia, to Jefferson and Madison, tbat we 
are indebted lor the republican example of doing justice to 
our own political friends when we are in the ascendency. — 
They were not quite so magnanimous as Virginians have on 
some occaiiions since been. They did not think it of so lit- 
tle consequence what a man's political opinions were, to e- 
lect men as members of the Legislature, who were decided 
political opponents, and thus give a character to one branch 
of her representation in Congress hostile to the priociplcs 
, which she has ever professed. 

After the examples of Jeflferson and Madison, sanctioned 
as thev were by the strong public sentiment of the country, 
shouUf it be imputed to the present admioistHition as a crime, 
that it prefers its friends to its enemies ? It was abundant- 
ly evident, during the panic of last winter, that a large ma- 
jority of the anny of omce-holders in this District belonged 
to tlie opposition Men who bad been neutral before, view- 
ing tlie triumph of tlie Bank, in its great contest for power, 
certain, did not hesitate to come out. Indeed, at this mo- 
ment, die enemies of the administration stand a muck better 
chance for favor than its friends, in every thing that depends 
upon Congress. All officers wlu> want increased sahiries — 
all who want increased expenditures, great appropriations, 
and great patronage ; all who want to press doubtful claims 
to a mvorable result ; know very well on what side to look 
for favors. 

As to removal of Postmasters, I am of opinion that the 
present Postmaster General has been in fault, and that fault 
IS, that be has not, in some places, made chan|;efl where be 
ought to have made them. There are counties m New-Eng- 
land with thirty to sixty Post Offices, and scarcely a demo- 
cratic Postmaster among them all. Perhaps not one in 6ve 
of the offices in some of the New-England States is in the 
hands of a friend of the administration. It is well known 
hat the opposition party in New-England not only do not 
tuffisr the friends of the aduiinistration to be appointed \9 
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any office, but that they turn every man out, whenever they 
iind a chance. Wlien were they ever known to elect a man 
to CongreM, or to any considerable office, opposed to their 
views ? It is their general practice to exclude all from the 
iiigliest to the lowest grade of office. Now it might be sup- 
posed that a party possessing all tlieir pride and manly bear- 
ing would scarcely deign to be whining continually, because 
when they are beaten in a fair fight, they are obliged to give 
place in the principal offices of trust to those whom the 
people have declared better deser\'ing of public favor, than 
themselves. 

In New-Hampshire, Mr. President, we repudiate the doc- 
trine that men have life estates in the public offices. With 
the republicans of that State generally, it has become a 
practice to send a man to neitlier brauch of the Legislature 
more than two years in succession, to elect a man Governor 
not more than three or four times; to choose a man a rep- 
resentative in Congress not more than twice or thrice at 
most, if he be distinguii^hed ; and I hope to sec the time 
arrive, when it shall be considered a rule, not to be devia- 
ted from, that no man shall be re-elected a Senator to Con- 
gress who has served for the term of six years, until a term 
of years shall have intervened. , 

The extravagant expenditures and alnises in the Govern- 
ment will never be fully remedied until the right of the peo- 
ple to instruct their Senators and Representatives shall be 
acknowledged in practice as it is admitted in theory — until 
a swift reFponsibility, on the part of public servants to their 
employers, shall be confessed — until rotation in office shall 
be considered a cardinal point iu the republican creed.-* 
Scarcely an^ man can come here four or six years withont 
being committed on some one of those precedents which are 
taken as the ground of unnecessary expenditure; he has 
some friend who wants a claim allowed, or he comes from a 
section of the country where a handsome appropriation for 
the improvement of some river; the building of some canal 
or lighthouse ; the fortification of some harcKar — will do im- 
mense good to his friends and neighbors. He goes for that 
claim or appropriation ; and wiien he has gone for it, he is 
bound in all good conscience to go for alstost any thing that 
shall be proposed by any other meuit)er who has been so 
disinterested as to vote tor his propc'sition. I am f|uilc cer- 
tain that it would be for the interest of every member of 
CoDffress to come here with the expectation that he shall 
not, ID any event, continue in the House of Representatives 
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over four years, and in the Senate beyond six years, and 
that he shall retire at an;]^ moment the fact shall be ascer- 
tained he is misrepresenting the voices of a majority of his 
constituents, i^ure I am that the public interest will be bet- 
ter subserved under the adoption of soch a rule, than by 
continuing a man once chosen for life, under the repudiated 
rule of a repudiated politician, that the action of " the rep- 
resentative ought not to be palsied by the will of his con- 
stituents." I, however, am willing that each State should 
regulate its own practice in relation to rotation in office. — 
The party with wliom I act in the State of New-Haropshire,i8 
adopting a rule which, while it makes office accessible to eve- 
ry man who will deserve it, preserves the puri^ and economy 
and simplicity of its administration. 

It would be more for the interest of the public service at 
the sestof government^ if a salutary system of rotation in 
otiice should be adopted througlKHit. Many of the evils 
which now exist here, would be remedied by a change of 
officers . The idea of dependence on the emoluments of 
ofiice, is degrading to a republican freeman; and it has 
degraded many who- have spent their whole lives as clerks 
in the Departments, and died leaving destitute families. — 
I would have no man dxpeet he is to remain in office doing 
servile duty or no duty, for life. If a law should pass pro- 
viding that a man should not continue in any one public em- 
Cloyment over twelve years — if one third of all the incum- 
ents in bureaus of this city should be compelled to go out 
every fuur years, leaving their places to be filled by persons 
who, witqiii the limits of the States, have inhaled the air of 
freemen, and know how to procure a livelihood without be- 
inp^paid an office salary — we should find a different state of 
things in the public offices; we should create a popula- 
tion at the seat of Government bearing some affinity to 
that indomitable spirit of our countrymen which best pro- 
vides for itself on its own resources. Weakness and pu- 
sillanimity may always be expected in that child which 
is taught to believe that its parent will furnish its sole 
aliment. 

I do not doubt the time will speedily arrive when offices of 
profit, depending as well on Executive appointments as on 
elections by the people j will be changed from one to another 
till it shall become a matter of course that each individual 
shall strive to qualify himself to discharge the duties of any 
office to which he may be called. I would even be willing to 
see the Postmasters changed where an incumbent baa enjoved 
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u liicnttive place for yoars, :»n»l liit? morcj rierdy neij^liljor, 
who vvaR cqiialiy (;a|):iblp and worthy, w:is in n sittialiiin to 
discliarge the untie.s of th»? odxc.o. a.« well, or iKitter than he 
hail done. I would Ikj ^lad to witnrpi* such a change, even 
when all worn rif the party friendly to the Administration. 
A» T know there never could Ijc a r.hnngc against im in the 
election of a rret<ijlent when a general turn-out of nil our 
friends in oflice would not take placQ, ho could I not count 
much on the value of that advice from any professed political 
friend who tells us that we ought when we succeed in an 
election ourselves, to let our enemies lemain in quiet posses- 
sion of all the oflices of our Caovcrnmont depending on the 
Executive will. 

Believing the tendency of the bill will be to give the incum- 
l>enls in odice a life-estate in their refipcctivq ofliees — that it 
will create a corps of men having interests and feelings ad- 
verse to tho spirit of our republican institutions, and to the 
interest, and feelings of the great body of the People — 1 will 
record my vote against it. 



a. 

The numerous correfipoiidents of Mr. Hill will 
recognize a c< rrect representation of his hand- 
writing in the following Jac simile, engraved hy a 
y oung artist of Boston. 
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HAVING purchased of MR. HORATIO HILL 

a portion of his extensive stock of Books, Station- 
ary, &c. will continue the business as usual at the 
old stand, No. 1, Hill's Brick Block, where he res- 
pectfully solicits the patronaee of the customera of 
his predecessor and the public in general. 

His stock consists of a large and splendid assortment 
of 



MISCELLANEOUS 

AlfD 

STATIONARY 

AND 

To which he will constantly be making additions, 
aud which he will sell at prices which cannot fail to 
satisfy customers. 

Just received, 



A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
CHRISTMAS JiND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS FOR 1836, viz . 

FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING, London edition. 
ACKERMAN'S FORGET ME NOT, " 
RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, Philad. 
THE GIFT, " 

THE PEARL, « « 

THE MAGNOLIA, New-York *» 

TOKEN & ATLANTIC SOUVENIR,Bo8t. « 
ROGERS' ITALY, Philad. " 

MRS. HEMANS' POEMS, Philad. " 

THE GIFT, Concord « 

ALSO, A great variety of JUVENILE ANNU- 
ALS and Presents, among which are 

PARLEY'S BOOKS, 40 kmds, 
YOUTH'S SKETCH BOOK, 
ROBIN CARVER'S JUVENILE TALES, 
CHINA IN MINIATUIIE, 
• ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON, 
MONEY BOX, 
TRUE LOV E'S TALES, 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MISSIONARY VOYAGES, 
PARENTS' CABINET, 2 vols. 
EVENINGS AT HOME, 100 engravings, &c. 

SINGING BOOKS, 

BOSTON ACADEMY'S COLLECTION, 3d ed. 

NATIONAL CHURCH HARMONY, 5th edition, 

THE CHOIR, 

ANCIENT LYRE, 3d edition, 

JUVENILE LYRE, 

N.H. COLLECTION, 7th edition, 

CHRISTIAN HARMONY, 

HANDEL & HAl|pN COLLECTION, &c. &c. 
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